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PREFACE. 



The delay in bringing out this volume has been chiefly 
owing to the labour bestowed upon the Oration for the Crown, 
in which after all I feel I have but imperfectly succeeded. 
He is indeed a confident man who can satisfy himself upon 
such a task. The previous translations which I have con- 
sulted^ I should rather say which I have constantly had 
before me, are those of Leland, Francis, Lord Brougham, 
Spillan, Auger, Jacobs, and Pabst. I believe there are some 
others, which I have not seen. These however I have care- 
fully perused and compared; and to all the translators I 
, am indebted for their assistance^ but especially tp Jacobs, of 
whose valuable notes and dissertations I have made ample 
use. It is a pity that his labours have been confined to the 
political speeches of Demosthenes. 

Shilleto's edition of the Oration on the Embassy was un- 
fortunately not put into my hands until I had completed the 
first half of the translation. The author has proved himself 
to be one of the profoundest of English scholars. His plan 
of writing critical notes in Latin, and explanatory in English, 
is novel, but not unattended with advantage. 
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OEATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. 



THE ORATION ON THE CROWK 



tHE ABaVHENT. 

This has justTy been conBidered the greatest speech of the greatest 
orator in the world. It deriyes an additional interest from the cir- 
cumstance that it was the last great speech delivered in Athens. The 
subject matter of it is virtually a justification of the whole public 
policy and life of Demosthenes ; while in point of fbrm it is a defence 
of Ctesiphon for a decree which he proposed in &vour of Demo- 
sthenes, B. 0. 338, not long after the battle of Chseronea. 

When the news of that disastrous battle reached Athens, the people 
were in the utmost consternation. Nothing less was expected than 
an immediate invasion of Attica by the conqueror ; and strong mea- 
sures were taken, under the advice of Hyperides, to put the city in a 
posture of defence. One of the most important was the repair of the 
walls and ramparts. Demosthenes at this time held the office of 
conservator of walls, having been appointed by his own tribe at the 
end of the year B.a 339. The reparation, which had been com- 
menced before, but suspended during the late campaign, was now 
vigorously prosecuted. He himself superintended the work, and 
expended on it three talents of his own money, beyond what was 
allowed out of the public treasury. 

The fears of the people were not realized. Philip, while he 'chastised 
the Thebans, treated the Athenians with moderation and clemency; 
restoring their prisoners- without ransom, burying their dead upon 
the field, and sending their bones to Athens. He deprived them 
indeed of most of their foreign possessions, but even enlarged their 
domestic territory by the addition of Oropus. 

It seemed that the whole foundation upon which the credit and in- 
fluence of Demosthenes had rested was overthrown. The hopes which 
he had held out of successful resistance to Philip, of re-establishing 
Athenian ascendancy, or maintaining the independence of Greece^ 
were now proved to be fallacious. The alliance of Thebes, his last 
great measure for the protection of Athens, appeared to have been 
the immediate cause of her defeat and disgrace. The'very moderation 
VOL. II. B 



2 THE ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. 

with which Philip had used his victory looked like a reproach to the 
orator, who had so often denounced his craelties hefore the Athenian 
assembly, and warned them of his deadly hostility to Athens. 
The Macedonian party considered that the time was come for the humi- 
liation of their adversary. They assailed him with prosecutions. The 
peace which Athens concluded with Macedonia was the signal for 
war agusst DontostbeodSi. Bat his eaamies wen mistaken in their 
reckoning, when they supposed that the people would f«el' resentinent 
against him as the author of their misfortunes. The Athenians took 
a juster and nobler view of the matter : they judged not of his coun- 
sels by the result^ but by thmr own intrinsic merit. Demosthenes 
came clear and triumphant out of every prosecution; and while 
Lysicles the general was condemned to capital punishment for his 
misconduct of the war, DeiBosthflites received from his countrymen a 
signal proof of their esteem and confidence, being appointed to pro- 
nounce the funeral oration in honour of the citizens who had fallen at 
Ohseronea. 
About the same time, and not many months after the battle, Ctesiphon 
introduced a bill to the Council of Five Hundred, proposing to reward 
Demosthenes for his gifts of mon^ to the public, and fbr his general 
integrity and good conduct as a statesman. It is not unlikely that 
the veiy object of this measure was to stop tibe attacks upon Demo- 
sthenes, and to give him the opportunity, in ease it should be opposed, 
of justifying the whole course of his politieal life. With that view 
was inserted the clauso eniogising his ge&iend character as a states- 
man. The Macedonian, partrjr natuzally regarded this clause as a 
reflection upon themselves, and a virtual caaddmnation of the policy 
which they had for so many years espoused. They felt themselves 
therefore compelled to make a stand against it; and they resolved 
upon a course, which was open to them aeoording to the Athenian 
laws, of indicting Ctesiphon as the author of an illegal measure. His 
bill, having been approved by iha council, and then brought before 
the popular assembly, was passed in the ehaige of a decree, by which 
it was declared to be the will of the council and people of Athens, 
''that Demosthenes should be presentcMl with a golden crown, and 
that a proclamation should be made in the theatre, at the great 
Dionysian festival, at the performance of tho. new tragedies, sgi- 
nouncing that Demosthenes waa rewarded by the people with a 
golden crown for his integrity, for the goodwill which he had 
invariably displayed towards all the Greeks and towards the people of 
Athens, and mso for his ms^nanimity, and because he had ever both 
by word and deed promoted the interests of the people, and been 
zealous to do all the good in his power." This decree, as the opposite 
party conceived, was open to three objection^ two of which were 
chiefly of a legal nature ; the other, whUe it equally assumed a legal 
form, called in question the real merits of Ctesiphon's motion. An 
indictment, embodying all the objections, was preferred before the 
archon, the chief magistrate of Athens^ to whose cognizance a cri- 
minal proceeding of this kind appertained. The prosecutor was 
^schines, the second of Athenian oratois, the deadly enemy of 
Demosthenes, who would not only be considered by his party as the 
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ftMert persoa to con<kiet the cause, bat vii stiaiiilated to it Vy every 
sotive of rivalry and revenge. The indictaieiii, after rediiiig the 
deeree, alleged that it violated the Athenian laws in three points, as 
fc^wB : — I 

Fint» because it was imlawfiil to make false aUegstioss in any ci the 
state doeiunents : 

Secondly, beeaose it was nnlawfttl to confer a crown ii|k>a any person 
who had an aocoimt to render <^ his official eondact; and Demo- 
sthenes was both a conservator of walls and a treastner of the theoric 
fiind: 

!Fhiidly, because it was anlawfal to proclaitti the honour of a crown in 
the theatre at the Dionynan festiraly at the performaace of the new 
tragedies; the law being, that if the council gave a crown, it shoidd 
be pablished in the coimcil-hall ; if the people, in the pnyz at the 
popular assembly. 

The first of ^ese points raised the anbstantial qnestien at issoe— <Tiz. 
wfaetiier the decree of Ctenphon had stated a falsehood, when it 
assigned the virtiie and patriotism of Demosthenes as reasons for 
conferring pnblic honour upon him. The other two, while they were 
mainly of a technical character, were strongly relied on by iBschines 
as affording him the means of securing a verdict. 

liTotice of intention to indict had probably been giren at the time when 
the decree was passed. The bill was actually preferred on 1^ uxth 
of Elaphebolion, b.o. 338, eight months after the battle of Chseronea, 
and a few days before the Dionysian festival, at which the honour 
conferred up<m Demosthenes was to have been proclaimed. It had 
this immediate consequence, that the decree of Otesiphon could not 
be carried into effect till after the trial ; and thus one end, at least, 
was gained by iSschines and his party, — ^the satisfaction of having 
suspended their adversary's triumph. But whether th^ were deterred 
by the foilnre of other prosecutions against Demosthenes, or whether 
they judged from the temper of the people that they had but little 
chance H success, the indictment oi Ctesiphon was suffered to lie 
dormant for more than seven year8> and was not brought to trial till 
the year b.c. 830. It may seem strange that the law of Athens should 
have allowed a criminal prosecution to hang over a man for so long a 
period ; but it most be borne in mind that the proceeding against 
Otesiphon not only inv<dved a charge personally affecting him, but 
had the farther, and ostensibly the more important, object of main- 
taining the purity of the law itself, and preventing an unconstitu- 
tional decree from being recorded in the public archives. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the case would never have been revived, but for 
the occurrence of political events which seemed to afford a favourable 
opportunity. 

Witiiun two years after his victory at Chseroneaj Philip had perished by 
the hand of an assassin. The hopes that were excited in Greece by 
the news of his death were quickly dispelled by the vigorous measures 
of his successor. IfTotwithstanding the efforts of Demosthenes, it was 
found impossible to concert any feasible plan for a union of the 
Greek states against Macedonia. The rash revolt of the Thebans was 
punished by the extirpation of their city, which struck terror into the 
b2 
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▼eiy heart of Qreece. Athens, saspected of aiding the insnigents, 
hastened to appease the conqueror by humble submission ; and when 
he insisted on the deliyery up of their principal orators, including 
Demosthenes, it was with difficulty that he was prevailed upon to 
accept a less severe measure of satisfaction. The debate which took 
place in the Athenian assembly upon this demand of Alexander 
shows, that Demosthenes must still have been in high esteem at 
Athens. The feelings of the people, notwithstanding their feais, were 
against the delivery of the orators; and Phocion's counsel, urging 
them to surrender themselves for the public good, was not well 
received. Alexander in the year following (b.o. 884) passed over into 
Asia, and commenced his career of conquest. Meanwhile Qreece had 
a breathing time. The states that sighed for freedom looked with 
anxious expectation for every intelligence from the scene of war, as if 
all their hopes depended on the fate of one man. The further he 
penetrated into Asia, the better chance there seemed to be of his 
being overwhelmed by the force of the Persian empire. While he was 
yet in the defiles of Cilida, it was confidently asserted by Demosthenes 
at Athens, that his army would be trampled under foot by the cavalry 
of Darius. The battle of Issus belied this prophecy ; yet it was still 
believed that the Persian monarchy had resources in itself sufficient 
to prevail in the war: and the length of time that Alexander was 
occupied in Phoenicia and Egypt,. whilst Darius was collecting the 
strength of his empire in the East» seemed to fstvour these sanguine 
views. 

About the time that Alexander was marching to fight his last and 
decisive battle against the Persian king in Mesopotamia, Agis, king 
of Sparta, put himself at the head of a confederacy, which comprised 
the greater part of the Peloponnesian states, and prepared to throw 
off the Macedonian yoke. Taking his opportunity, whilst Antipater 
was engaged in suppressing a Thracian insurrection, he raised his 
standard in Laconia, and declared war ; but, after gaining some suc- 
cesses and laying siege to Megalopolis, which refused to join the 
league, he was defeated in a hard-fought battle by Antipater, and died 
fighting with the valour of an ancient Spartan. This was in the 
beginning of the year b. c. 830. The confederacy was dissolved, and 
the voice of freedom was again changed to that of submission. 

Athens had taken no part in the last movement. The cause of her 
neutrality is not quite clear, though it is probably to be attributed to 
a want of proper concert and preparation. Had the Athenians sent 
their forces to assist Agis in Peloponnesus, they would have been 
exposed to the first attack of the enemy, and the dread of this may 
have restrained them from rising. A Macedonian garrison was main- 
tained in the Cadmea, which would gain speedy intelligence of any 
movement on the part of the Athenians, and the people of the 
Boeotian towns were friendly to Macedonia. It is not quite clear 
either what part Demosthenes took upon this occasion, ^chines 
represents him as boasting that he had kindled the flames of war in 
Peloponnesus; and both Plutarch and Dinarchns intimate that he 
exerted himself for that purpose : yet ^schines accuses him also of 
neglecting so good an opportunity for engaging Athens in the 
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contest. Demosthenes may in prudence have abstained from planging 
the Athenians into a war, for which he saw they were ill prepared ; 
and at the same time he may have encouraged the Peloponnesians to 
make an effort of which, in the event of success, his own country 
would equally have reaped the benefit. So timid a policy he would 
not certainly have adopted eight years before; but under existing 
circumstances it could hardly be a reproach to him, especially when 
he observed the timid and temporising spirit which was gradually 
gaining ground among his countrymen. Presents of Persian spoil 
had been sent to Athens, to decorate the Acropolis. Phocion corre- 
sponded with Alexander as a friend; and it was generally repre- 
sented by all who belonged to his party, that resistance to him was 
hopeless. 

If such feelings prevailed to a great extent before the defeat of Agis, 
they must have been greatly strengthened after that event. Mace- 
donian arms were everywhere triumphant. Alexander had seated 
himself on the throne of Darius ; Antipater, his viceroy, was irresist- 
ible in Greece : Macedonian ascendancy, which Demosthenes had 
exerted himself all his life to oppose, seemed now to be completely 
secured. Athens was not what she was even at the time of Chseronea. 
Por sixteen years before that disastrous battle, the voice of Demo- 
sthenes had been continually resounding in the assembly, instructing, 
animating, improving, elevating the minds and hearts of his hearers ; 
exerting such an influence over them, that he may be said to have 
raised up, by the force of his own eloquence, a new generation of 
patriots. But in the eight years that followed it was very different : 
ids voice in the cause of freedom and glory had been little heard; 
and besides that the people were cowed by the events which had 
occurred, a lethargy had fallen on their spirit, for want of some one 
to rouse them. 

This was the time chosen by iBschines for bringing to an issue the long- 
suspended cause. The aspect of affairs both at home and abros^ 
seemed fiivourable to the undertaking ; and he summoned up all his 
force and resolution for the contest. It was to be not only a trial of 
strength between the contending parties at Athens, — the favourers of 
Macedonian power, and those that regretted the loss of independence, 
— but a final and decisive struggle between two rival statesmen, 
exasperated against each other by a long series of hostilities. It was 
manifest that Ctesiphon was but the nominal defendant; the. real 
object of attack was Demosthenes, his whole policy and administration. 
The interest excited was intense, not only at Athens, but throughout 
all Greece ; and an immense concourse of foreigners flocked from all 
parts to hear the two most celebrated orators in the world. A jury 
(of not less than five hundred) was impanelled by the archon ; and 
before a dense and breathless audience the pleadings began. 

As the speeches of both the orators are preserved to us, we have the 
means of comparing one with the other, and forming our opinion of 
their respective merits. The world in general have decided as the 
people of Athens did, not only upon the oratorical merits of the two 
rivals, but upon the principal questions at issue between them. The 
accuser, who thought to brand his opponent with eternal infamy, has 
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only added to the lustre of his renown. Independently of the internal 
evidence fninished by this and other orations of Demosthenes, which 
hare carried to the hearts of most readers a conriction of his patriot* 
ism, we cannot fail to be strongly influenced by the judgment of the 
Athenians themselres, whom neither their own past misfortunes, nor 
the terror inroired by the late victoiy of Antipster, could deter from 
giving a verdict, by which, while they acquitted Demosthenes from 
all blame, they in effect declared their approbation of hia measures 
in opposition to Macedonia. 
The reader who carefully examines the speech of .^Sschines will not fail 
to observe, that he betrays a consciousness of weakness in that part 
of his case where he attacks the political character of his rival. He 
seems to feel also that he is speaking in opposition to the general 
feeling of his^ hearers. His own character as a politician had been so 
dubious, his conduct so open to suspicion, that while he most bitterly 
assails his adversary, he is constantly under the necessity of defending 
himself. On the whole life, public and private, of Demosthenes, he 

Sours a torrent of invective ; to this the greater part of his speech is 
evoted : yet he seems to have been Impelled to it rather by hate and 
revenge, than by any calculation of advantage. On the other hand, 
when he deals with the legal parts of his ease, commenting on those 
specific violations of Athenian law which Otesiphon's measure was 
charged with, it is evident that his strength lay there ; he handles 
his subject temperately, skilfully, . and carefully, labouring to make 
eveiy point clear to the jury, and to impress them with the ocmviction 
that to uphold the laws was the sure way to maintain constitutional 
government. On these points he mainly relied, hoping by this means 
to secure a verdict, which would give hUn a triumph over his enemy, 
and carry the general opinion over Greece, that the credit and influence 
of Demosthenes were extinguished. 
Demosthenes, feeling his weakness as to the legal questions, dexterously 
throws them into the middle of his speech, and passes lightly and 
rapidly over them, while he devotes his greatest efforts to the vindi- 
cation of his own merits as a patriot and a statesman. Befusing to 
comply with the insidious demand of iBschines, that he should take 
the questions in the same order as his accuser, he insists upon his 
legal right to conduct his defence as he pleases. Opening with a 
modest exordium, i6 conciliate the &vour of the jury, he launches 
gradually into the history of his own conduct and measures : present- 
ing first a general view of the condition of Greece when he entered 
public life, and of the difliculties under which the Athenians laboured 
in their contest with Philip ; then setting forth his own views, plans, 
and objects, and showing that he had advised a course of action which 
both the circumstances of the time and the honour of the country 
required. He apologises for the self-praise mixed up with his speech, 
on the ground that he was driven to it by his opponent Entering on 
the Sacred War, and the peace of b.o. 846, he labours to exculpate 
himself from all share in the errors then committed, imputing them 
chiefly to the negligence of the other ambassadors, and to the tr^hery 
of Philocrates and iBschines, who, by the false hopes which they ex- 
cited at Athens, prevented the people from assisting the Phocians. 
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Oomittg to tlie eveats irhicb bronghi on a reneiral of tlie war, he 
fibowB kow Philip's ambitioas projects and escroachments in ereiy 
jiart of Greece made it aeceasaiy to oppose kin, especially for the 
Athenians, who were menaced at home as well as abroad by his 
aggressions in Thrace, Buboea, and Megara. He parraes these titles 
until he has carried with him ihe feelings of his hearers, which must 
hare been strongly on his edde when he dilated on the gloiions issue 
of the campaigns in Hubooa and the Propontis, and retd to them the 
decrees of the Byaantines, Perinthians, iod GhertonesiteS; in honour 
of Athens, all which were doe to the Tigoroos measures «f his own 
administration. Haring thus secured the goodwill and sympathy of 
his judges, he proceeds to discnn the legal charges against Ctesipfaon. 
Dwelling on them but for a short time, he plunges into a personal 
attack upon .fischines, holding np to ridicule the meanness of his 
birth and parentage, and retorting on him the same coarse and op- 
probrious language which had beoi used towards himself. The bitter- 
ness of his inToctiye is only to be excused on the ground of strong 
provocation, added to an assurance that his more grave charges of 
corruption and treason were well founded. Those charges, so often 
advanced before, he here repeats, denouncing more particularly the 
conduct of ^chines upon his mission to Delphi, b.o. 839, to which the 
disaster of Cheronea was attributable. The account which .Machines 
had given of this a&ir he shows to be fidse, and enten upon a minute 
examination of the proceedings which caused Philip to be appointed 
Amphictyonic general, and to march with an invading army, nomi- 
nally against the Amphissian liocrians, really against Boeotia and 
Attica. A graj^c description is given of the consternation at Athens 
on hearing that Philip had seized Elatea. The meeting of the people, 
the advice of Demosthenes to them, his embassy to Thebes, the suc- 
cess of his negotiations, and the conclusion of the alliance between 
Glebes and AUiens are briefly recounted, Demosthenes forcibly point- 
ing out the advantage of his measures, contending that they were not 
to be judged by the mere event of Uie battle, and that it was far 
more glorious for his country to be defeated in a struggle for the 
indq>endence of Oreece, than it would have been to keep aloof from 
the contest. Here he makes that noble adjuration, which has in all 
ages been admired, appealing to his countrymen by the deeds of their 
ancestors, of whom they would have acted most unworthily, had they 
without a struggle abandoned the post of honour bequeathed to them. 
He himself as a statesman would have deserved execration, had he 
advised such a course. The failure of their arms was not to be im- 
puted to the minister, who had done all he eonld to insure their suc- 
cess bat rather to the commanders, or to evil fortune. As iBschines 
had said so much about the ill fortune which attended him, he draws 
a comparison between the different fortunes of himself and his rival, 
first, of their early life and education, next, of their career as 
pnblic men. .£schines from the beginning had taken a part which 
put him in opposition to the true interests of Athens, whidi caused 
him to r^oice at her disasters, to quail and tremble at her sueceases. 
He never came forward to assist her by his counsels when she needed 
them, but only to censure others who had given their honest advice. 
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because it had not turned ont as well as was expected. It was a signal 
proof of his malignant disposition, that he had expatiated on the 
late disastrous events as if they were a subject of triumph to him, 
without shedding a single tear, without any faltering in his Yoice, 
without betraying the least emotion or symptom of grief. In reply 
to the challenge of .^Sschines, to say for what merit he claimed the 
reward of a crown, Demosthenes boldly declares, for his incorrupti- 
bility, by which he was distinguished not only from ^schiAes, but 
from the multitude of venal orators in the Grecian world. Had there 
been but a few more like himself in other states, Macedonia could 
never have risen to greatness upon their ruin. He had done all that 
was possible for a single man ; and Athens, while she shared the mis* 
fortune of all the Greeks, had the consolation of reflecting, that she 
had striven gaUantly and bravely to avert the common calamity. 
iBschines had lauded the great men of a bygone age, drawing an 
invidious contrast between Demosthenes and them. This, says De- 
mosthenes, was not a &ir way of judging him : he should be tried by 
reference to his own acts, as compared with those of his contempo- 
raries. Yet even from the former comparison be did not shrink ; for 
he had acted on the same principles as the statesmen of olden time, 
striving always to maintain the honour and dignity of Athens. 
Attachment to bis country, and earnest anxiety for her welfare, had 
bebn his constant and abiding motives of action : throughout his 
whole Ufe, in the day of power, in the hour of trial and adversity, 
those feelings had never deserted him : that was the test of a good 
and honest citizen ; by that he ought to be judged. 
Such is, in substance, the argument of this celebrated oration, as far as 
relates to the main question in the cause. Some remarks on the 
legal points will be found in an Appendix. The effect produced by 
the speech upon an Athenian audience can be but faintly imagined 
by us who read it at this distance of time. Although Athens was not 
then what she had once been ; although she was humbled by defeat, 
shorn of her honours, stripped of her empire and dependencies, with< 
out allies, without resources, without means of resistance to that iron 
power under which all Greece had succumbed; there was still the 
remembrance of the past, not yet extinguished by habitual servitude ; 
there were still vague hopes of future deliverance, and a fire of smothered 
indignation burning in the hearts of the people, ready to burst into 
a flame at the first fiivourable opportunity. That such were their 
feelings is proved by what occurred seven years afterwards upon the 
death of Alexander; when Athens made one convulsive effort for free- 
dom, ere she finally submitted to her fate. Demosthenes stood before 
his countiymen, representing all which remained of Athenian dignify 
and glory. If any man could help them, it was he. His advice had 
always been steady and constant; his warnings should have been 
earlier attended to ; but even yet there might be need of him. He 
was their consolation for the past, their hope for the future. During 
the progress of his address, such thoughts rushed upon their min£ 
with greater and greater force, till they were elevated above them- 
selves, and all the spirit of their ancestors was for the moment 
r^enerate within them. 
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They could forgiye liim all his egotism and self-praise. It was the praise 
of a life devoted to their service. Where he lauded his own acts most 
strongly, he identified them with the glories of his country. What- 
ever good results might have accrued from his measures, he ascribed 
the merit less to himself than to the fortune of Athens, or to the 
gods, of whom he was but the humble instrument in a righteous 
cause. His own eloquence would have been of no avail, had it not 
touched the true chord of Athenian feeling. Throughout his whole 
political career he had been supported by the judgment and convic- 
tions of the people. . Thus he argued, and the people felt it was 
impossible for them to find him guilty, without passing sentence upon 
themselves, without condemning the policy which Athens had for 
a long series of years consistently pursued. The genius of Athens 
protected her from such disgrace ; and by an overwhelming majority, 
which left the accuser no choice but to retire into exile, a verdict was 
given for the defendant. 

I BEGIN, men of Athens, by praying to every Grod and God- 
dess, that the same goodwill, which I have ever cherished 
towards the commonwealth and all of you, may be requited 
to me on the present trial* I pray likewise — ^and this spe- 
cially concerns yourselves, your religion, and your honour — 
that the Gods may put it in your minds, not to take counsel 
of my opponent touching the manner in which I am to be 
heard — that would indeed be cruel I — ^but of the laws and of 
your oath; wherein (besides the other obligations) it is pre- 
scribed that you shall hear both sides alike. This means, not 
only that you must pass no pre-condemnation, not only that 
you must extend your goodwill equally to both, but also that 
you must aUow the parties to adopt such order and course of 
defence as they severally choose and prefer, v 

Many advantages hath iEschines over me on this trial; 
and two especially, men of Athens. First, my risk in the 
contest is not the same. It is assuredly not the same for me 
to forfeit your regard, as for my adversary not to succeed in 

^ Quintilian commends the modest opening of this oration, which he 
attributes to a cautious timidity. Cicero thus remarks upon it in the 
Orator: — 

''Hie, quern prsestitisse diximus cseteris, in illft pro Ctesiphonte 
oratione long^ optimft, submissus ^ prime; deinde, dum de legibus 
disputat, pressus; post sensim incedens, judices ut vidit ardentes, in 
reliquis exultavit audacius." 

It was not unusual with the ancient orators to commence with a 
piayer. Thus Lycurgus begins his speech against Leocrates ; and Cicero 
ills defence of Marena. Also, in the defence of Babirius, (near the 
beginning,) there is an appeal, like this of Demosthenes, to all the 
Gods and Goddesses. 
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Ms indictment. To me — but I will say nothing untoward * 
at the outset of my address. The prosecution however is play 
to him.' My second disadvantage is, the natural disposition 
of mankind to take pleasure in hearing inveetive and aeeu- 
sation, and to be annoyed by those who praise themselves. 
To iEschines is assigned the part which gives pleasure ; that 
which is (I may fairly say) offensive to all, is left for me. 
And if, to escape &om t£is, I make no mention of what I 
have done, I shall appear to be without de^Mice against his 
charges, without proof of my claims to honour : whereas, if 
I proceed to give an account of my conduct and measures, I 
shall be forced to speak frequently of myselt I will endea- 
vour then to do so with all becoming modesty : what I am 
driven to by the necesaity of the case, will be fitirly chaicgeable 
to my ppponeait who has instituted such a prosecution.' 

I think, men of the jxuy, you will all agree that I, as well 
as Ctesiphon, am a party to this proceeding, and that it is a 
matter of no less concern to me. It is painful and grievous 
to be deprived of anything, especially by the act of one's 
enemy ; but your goodwill and affection are the hdaviest loss, 
precisely as they are the greatest prize to gain. 

Such being the matters at stake in this cause, I conjure 
and implore you all alike, to hear my defence to the charge 
in that feir manner which the laws prescribe — laws, to which 
their author, Solon, a man friendly to you and to popular 
rights, thought that validity should be given, not only by the 
recording of them,* but by liie oath of you the jurcwrs ; not that 

^ Anger: siniatre. Jaoebs: anstdssiges, Lefaoid: ominous. There 
is a reference, of ccmTBe, to the fear of an evil omen, which causes the 
orator to Biippress what he would hare said. 

2 Because he can afford to be beaten ; he has not much to lose. He 
possesses not, like me, the esteem and affection of the people ; and 
therefore has SiOt the loss of these to fear. It is difficult to translate 
the phrase pointedly. Auger : " U m'aecose sans ar^nr rien % perdre." 
Spillan : " he accuses me without any risk." Brougham : " he brings 
his charge an OAprovoked vol^teer." Jacobs: er Magi mich aus 
Muikwi&n an, 

^ Upon this Qinntilian remarks : " tfeqa^ hoc dico, non aliquando 
de rebus a se gestis orator! esse dicendum, sicut eidem Demostheni pro 
Otesiphonte : quod tam^n ita emendaylt, at necessitatem id faciendi 
ostenderet, i&Tiidiamqiie cmineaii in eum regereret, qui hoc se coegisset." 

* Leland and Sp^iaa ar^ wrong in tianslatlng r^ ypi^mu " by enact- 
ing;" and Lovd BroQghwn,who has rendered it ''by engraving on 
brazen tablets," has been unjustly and ignorantly censured. The on]|y 
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he distrusted you, as it aj^ars to me ; but, seeing that the 
chai^ges and calumnies, wherein the prosecutor is powerfiil by 
being the first speaker, cannot be got over by the defendant, 
unless each of you juiots, observing his religious obligation, 
shall with like favour receive the ailments of the last 
speaker, and lend an equal and impartial ear to both, before 
he determines upon the whole ease. 

As I am, it appears, on this day to render an account both 
of my private life and my public measures, I would fain, as 
in the outset, call the Gods to my aid ; and in your presence 
I implore them, first, that the goodwill whidb I have ever 
cherished towards the commonwealth and all of you may be 
fully requited to me on the present trial; next, that they 
may direct you to such a decision upon this indictment, as 
will conduce to your common honour, and to the good con- 
science of each individual. 

Had JSsdiines confined his charge to the subject of the 
prosecution, I too would have proceeded at once to my justi- 
fication of the decree.^ But since he has wasted no fewer 
words in the discussion of other matters, in most of them 
calumniating me, I deem it both necessary and just, men of 
AtheQS, to begin by shortly adverting to these points, that 
none of you may be induced by extraneous arguments to 
shut your ears i^ainst my defence to the indictment. 

To all his scandalous abuse of my private life, observe my 
plain and honest answer. If you know me to be such as he 
alleged — for I have lived nowhere else but among you — let 
not my voice be heard, however transcendant my statesman- 
ship 1 Eise up this instant and condemn me ! But if, in 
your opinion and judgment, I am fer better and of better 
descent than my adversary ; if (to speak without ofience) I 
am not inferior, I or mine, to any respectable^ citizens; then 

feult of such version is, that it has too many words. He probably fol- 
lowed Auger, wbo has, ** de lea graver snr Tairain ; ** which, in fact, is 
the meaning. Jacobs and Pabst are right. The ordinary meaning of 
'Yp&^ai v6/iovs, *'to propose laws," is here manifestly inapplicable. I 
may here also o^rve that the censure of Lord Brougham for joining 
Zaudus with dKowrcu is equally absurd. The Germans both have it as he 
has ; nor is it possible, with such a coUocation of the words, to take it 
otherwise. 

' The decree of the Senate procured by Ctesiphon in favour of 
Demosthenes. 

^ Jacobs : der recMichen BUrger. Auger : ''aucune fiimille estimable." 
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give no credit to him for his other statements — it is plain 
they were all equally fictions — but to me let the same good- 
will, which you have uniformly exhibited upon many former 
trials, be manifested now^ With all your malice, -^schines, 
it w^ very simple to, suppose that I should turn from the 
discussion of measures and policy to notice your scandal. I 
wijl do no such thing : I am not so crazed. Your lies and 
calumnies about my political life I will examine forthwith; 
for that loose ribaldry I shall have a word hereafter, if the 
jury desire to hear it. 

The crimes whereof I am accused are many and grievous : 
for some of them the laws enact heavy — most severe penal- 
Aies, The scheme of this present proceeding includes a com- 
/"ypination of spiteful insolence, insult, raihng, aspersion, and 
'^ everything of the kind; while for the said charges and ac- 
cusations, if they were true, the state has not the means of 
inflicting an adequate punishment, or anything like it.^ For 

* Two ways of expUdning this diflScult passage have occurred to me. 
The first is as follows : — The whole scheme of the prosecution shows 
that it was instituted to gratify private enmity, not for the good of the 
public. If the charges of JSschines against me were true, you could 
not sufficiently puni& him (Jlschines) for preferring them in such a 
manner. Why] Because he prefers them by way of insult and slander, 
and would not let me be heard in answer to them, if he could have his' 
way; a course which is most unjust and unconstitational. He ought to 
have made such charges against me directly, and at the time when the 
offences were committed ; not to have assailed me through Ctesiphon so 
long after the time. ' 

The second method has been partly indicated by a German critic, 
cited by Jacobs, and is thus : — The whole scheme of the prosecution 
bears the marks of private enmHy and malice, while, if the charges were 
true, the prosecutor does not put you in a situation to punish me ac- 
cording to my deserts. Why? Because he does not prosecute me 
directly for the crimes which he lays to my charge. The penalties of 
•the law for such crimes could not be enforced by means of the present 
prosecution, which is a collateral proceeding, not against me, but against 
a third party. The charges in question are made incidentally, and by 
way of slander and abuse. The vf ry proposal of ^schines, that I should 
not be allowed to speak freely in defence of my political conduct, proves 
that his attack upon me is not for the public good ; for he must know 
that you could never punish me for the crimes of which I am accused, 
without giving me a proper and full hearing. Ko such thing is allowed 
by the law, or could be tolerated on any principle of justice. His attack 
on me, therefore, can have no good object; it is manifestly dictated by 
personal hatred and malice, &c. 

The Utter method, I think, is preferable. 
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it is not right to debar another of access to the people and 
privilege of speech; moreover, to do so by way of mahce and 
insult — by heaven ! is neither honest, nor constitutional, nor 
just ji If the crimes which he saw me committing against the 
state were as heinous as he so tragically gave out, he ought 
to have enforced the penalties of the law against them at the 
time ; if he saw me guilty of an impeachable offence, by im- 
peaching and so bringing me to trial before you ; if moving 
illegal decrees, by indicting me for them. For surely, if he 
can prosecute Ctesiphon on my account, he would not have 
forborne to indict me myself, had he thought he could con- 
vict me. In short, whatever else he saw me doing to your 
prejudice, whether mentioned or not mentioned in his cata- 
logue of slander, there are laws for such things, and punish- 
ments, and trials, and judgments, with sharp and severe 
penalties ; all of which he might have enforced against me : 
and had he done so — ^had he thus pursued the proper method 
with me, his charges would have been consistent with his 
conduct. But now he has declined the straightforward and just 
course, avoided all proofe of guilt at the time,^ and after this 
long interval gets up, to play his part withal, a heap of accusa- 
tion, ribaldry, and scandal. Then he arraigns me, but prose- 
cutes the defendant. His hatred of me he makes the pro- 
minent part of the whole contest ; yet, without having ever 
met me upon that ground, he openly seeks to deprive a third 
party of his privileges. Now, men of Athens, besides all the 
other arguments that may be urged in Ctesiphon's behalf, 
this, methinks, may very fairly be alleged — ^that we should 
try our own quarrel by ourselves ; not leave our private dis- 
pute, and look what third party we can damage. That 
surely were the height of injustice. 

It may appear from what has been said, that all his 
charges are alike unjust and unfounded in truth. Yet I wish 

* In translating robs vap* auri rh vpdyiMra ixiyxovs, SA juBi above in 
the expression irap' ddrh. rdSiK^fmra, I'Tadhere to the interpretation of 
Wolf and Reiske, which is followed by Leland, Brougham, Spillan, and 
others. ^And so Pabst: ist der JRUge gegen mich auf frisdier /That 
aiisgewichen, Taylor, however, understands vaph in the sense of " ac* 
cording to : " rifioopla iraph r6 ddlxTifM he renders, pcena juxta fonnam 
criminis. ''^Keyxos iraph t6 irpayfia would thus be " a proof applicable- 
to the fact,*' " a proof by evidence." Jacobs has : statt den Beweis aus 
toirhlicJien TJiataachen zufuhren. 
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to examine them separately, aod espeeiallj big calumnies 
about the peace and the embassy, where he attributed to me- 
the acts of himself and Philocrates. It is necessary also, and 
perhaps proper, men of Athens, to remind you how affairs 
stood at those times, that you may ccmsider every single 
measure in reference to the occasion. 

When the Phocian war^ had broken out — not through me, 
for I had not then commenced pubHc life-^you were in this 
position : you wished the Phocians to be saved, though you. 
saw they were not acting right ; and would have been glad 
for the Thebans to suffer anything, with whom for a just 
reason you were angry j for they had not borne with modersr 
tion their good fortune at Leuctra. The whole of Pelopon- 
nesus was divided : they that hated the Lacedaemonians were 
not -powerful enough to destroy them; and they that ruled, 
before by Spartan influence were not masters of the states : 
among them, as among the rest of the Greeks, there was a 
sort of unsettled strife and confusion.* Philip, seeing this — ^it 
was not dif&cult to see — ^lavished bribes upon the traitors in 
every state, embroiled and stirred them all up against each 
other; and so, by the errors and follies of the rest, he was 
strengthening himself, and growing up to the ruin of all. 
But when every one saw that the then overbearing, but now 
unfortunate, Thebans, harassed by so long a war, must of 
necessity have recourse to you ; Philip, to prevent this, and 
obstruct the imion of the states, offered to you peace, to 
them succour. What helped him then abnoet to surprise you 
in a voluntary snare 1 The cowardice, shall I caU it? or 
ignorance — or both — of the other Greeks ; who, whilst you 
were waging a long and incessant war — and that too for their 
common benefit, as the event has shown — assisted you neither 
with money nor men, nor anything else whatsoever. You, 
being justly and naturally offended with them, lent a willing 
ear to Philip. 

The peace then granted was through such means brwight 
about, not through me, as -^chines calumniously charged. 
The criminal and corrupt practices of these men during the 

. ^ See Appendix I. 

2 The very words here geem to be borrowed from Xenophon, where lie 
describes the resalt of the battle of Mantinea. 'AKpifrla koI rapaxh Istl 
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treaty will be found, on h^ examizkation, to be the eaase of * 
owe present conditioii* The whole znatter am I for truth's 
sake discusaiiig sad going through ; for, let there appear to 
be er&: ao mxustx criminality m these tranaactioDS, it is surely 
nothing to me. The first who spoke and mentioned the sub- 
ject of peace waa Aristodemus the actor t the seconder and 
Bsorer, fellew-^iireling for that purpose with the prosecutcMr/ 
wag PhilocrateB the Agnu«an^ — ^your associate, iBschine% not 

^^Sme, thec^ ydu should burst with lyii^ Their supporters 
— ^from whatever motives — I pass that byfii the present — ^were 
Eubulus and Cephisophon. I had notlung to do with it. O 

Notwithstanding these &cts^ which I have stated exactly 
according to the truth, he ventured to assert — to such a 
pitch of impudenoe had he come — that I, besides being 
anthi(»r of the peace, had prevented the coumtry masking it in 
a general eouacil with the Greeks. Why, you — I know not 
what name you deserve ! — ^when you saw me robbing the 
state of an' advantage and connexion so important as you 
described just now, did you ever express indignation 1 did 
you come forward to publish and proclaim what you now 
charge me with 1 Jf indeed I had been bribed by Philip to 
prevent the conjunction of the Greeks, it was your business 
not to be silent, but to cry out, to protest, and inform the 
people. But you never did so — ^your voice was never heard 
to such a purpose, and no wonder; for at that titne no 
embassy had been sent to any of the Greeks — ^they had all 
been tested long before; and not a word of truth upon the 
subject has J^sdiines spoken. 

M/ Besidfis. it is the country that he most traduces by his 
&]sehood^ For, if you were at the same time calling on 
the Greeks to take arms, and sending your own ambassadors 
to treat with Philip for peace, you were performing the part of 
an Eurybatus,^ not the act of a commonwealth, or of honest 
men. But it is feilse, it is false. For what purpose could ye 

* f/lerh rovrov is wrongly referred by inost translators to Aristodemiw. 
' /. €. of the dijfxos, or township of Agnus. A brief account of the 

orators and statesmen of the period will be found in Appendix 11. 

• This name, having once belonged to a notorioas thief and trickster, 
had passed into a byword ci reproach. See the comment of EustatMus 
on the Odyssey, T. 247. Suidas mentions a Ze^ E&pv/Saros, who changed 
himself into all manner of shapes. ^scMnes had in his speech com- 
pared DemoBthenes to Euiybatns. 
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have sent for them at that period? For peace 1 They all 
had it. For war 1 You were yourselves dehberating abou-fc 
peace. It a{)pears therefore, I was not the adviser or the 
author of the original peace ; and none of his other calumnies 
against me are shown to be true. 

Observe again, after the state had concluded the peace, 
what line of conduct each of us adopted. Hence you will 
understand who it was that cooperated in everything with. 
Philip ; who that acted in your behalf, and sought the ad- 
vantage of the commwiwealth. 

^A. moved in the council, that our ambassadors should sail 
/instantly for whatever place they heard Philip was in, and 
receive his oath : they would not however, notwithstanding 
my resolution.^ What was the efifect of this, men of Athens? 
I will explain. It was Philip's interest that the interval 
before the oaths should be as long as possible ; yours, that it 
should be as short. Why? Because you discontinued all 
your warlike preparations, not only from the, day of swearing 
peace, but from the day that you conceived hopes of it ; a , 
thing which Philip was from the beginning studious to con- 
trive, believing — rightly enough — ^that whatever of our pos- 
sessions' he might take before the oath of ratification, he 
should hold securely; as none would break the peace on such 
account. I ^ men of Athens, foreseeing and weighing these 
consequences, moved the decree, to sail for whatever place 
Philip was in, and receive his oath without delay; so that 
your allies, the Thracians, might be in possession of the 
places which -^schines ridiculed just now, (Serrium, Myr- 
tium, and Ergisce,) at the time of swearing the oaths; and 
that Philip might not become master of Thrace by securing 
the posts of vantage, nor provide himself with plenty of 
money and troops to facilitate his farther designs. Yet this 
decree he neither mentions nor reads; but reproaches me, 
because, as Councillor, I thought proper to introduce the 
ambassadors. Why, what should I have done ? Moved not 
to introduce men who were come for the purpose of con- 
ferring with you? or ordered the Manager^ not to assign 

r 

^ It is implied that the motion was carried. It then became a reso- 
lution of the senate, on the motion of Demosthenes, and may be called 
his resolution. 

2 The dpxiTiKTtoy was the lessee of the theatre, who undertook to keep 
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them places at the theatre ? They might have had places 
for their two obols, if the resolution had not been moved. Was 
it my duty to guard the petty interests of the state, and have 
sold our main interests like these men? Surely not. Take 
and read me this decree, which the prosecutor, knowing it 
well, passed over, Eead. 

[ THE DECREH.^ 

I " In the Archonship of Mnesiphilus, on the thirteenth of 

j Hecatombseon, in the presidency of the Pandionian trib6, 

Demosthenes son of Demosthenes of Pssania moved : — - 

Whereas Philip hath sent ambassadors for peace, and hath 

i it in repair and proper order, he himself taking the profits. The entrance 

I fee of two obols was paid to him. 

I Demosthenes, as member of the conncil, had introduced the Macedo- 
nian ambassadors, Parmenio, Antipater, and Eurylochus, and moved 
that they should be invited to seats of honour at the Dionysian festival. 
This was no more than a necessary act of civility, due to the eminent 
ministers whom Philip had sent to treat with the Athenians : and there 
could not be a more fit person to make the motion than Demosthenes, 
who had hcen one of the ten ambassadors to Philip, and (it seems) the 
only councillor among them. Nor did he confine himself to these 
formal acts, but daring their stay at Athens hospitably entertained 
them at his own house, and on their departure accompanied them a part 
of the way on horseback. For these attentions he was reproached by 
iEschines, as if he had overacted his part, and either sought to curry 
favour with Philip, or to make an idle display of his wealth and 
importance. 

^ In this, as in most of the documents quoted in the first half of the 
present speech, there are found serious difficulties, which have led 
critics to the conviction that it is not genuine. In the first place, the 
name of the archon for the year b.o. 347 was not Mnesiphilus, but 
Themistocles. Secondly, not five, but ten ambassadors, were sent to 
receive the oath of Philip ; and indeed the same ten who had been on 
the previous embassy. Thirdly, it is called a resolutioh of the senate 
and people, whereas that which Demosthenes refers to was a resolution 
of the senate alone. Fourthly, the ten ambassadors were sent to receive 
Philip's oath only, not to take the oath on behalf of their country, 
which had been done before. These and some other discrepancies have 
led to the conclusion, that the decree (which is not found in all the manu- 
scripts) is an interpolation; and Bockh, in a treatise De Archontihug 
Pseudeponymis, suggests the following way of accounting for the error. 
He supposes that the decree in the text was found in some ancient col- 
lection by the interpolator; that he mistook the name of the Tpafifia- 
T€i/s, or secretary of the council, which was usually appended to decrees, 
for the name of the archon; and that, for want of due attention to times 
and circumstances, he mistook one document for another. Thus, in 
the endeavour to supply the defect of his manuscript, he corrupted the 
VOL. II. C 
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agreed upon articles of treaty, it is resolved ' by the Council 
and People of Athens, in order that the peace voted in the 
first assembly may be ratified^ to choose forthwith from the 
whole body of Athenians five ambassadors ; and that the 
persons elected do repair, without any delay, wheresoever they 
shall ascertain that Philip is, and as speedily as may j)e_ 
exchange oaths with him, according to the articles agreed on : 
between him and the Athenian people, comprehending the 
allies of either party. For ambassadors were chosen, Eubuliis 
of Anaphlystus, iEschines of CothocidBB, Cephisophon of 
Ehamnus, Democrates of Phlya, Cleon of Cothocidse.'* 

Notwithstanding that I had passed this decree for the 
advantage of Athens, not that of Philip, our worthy ambas- 
sadors so little regarded it, as to sit down in Macedonia three 
whole months, until Philip returned from Thrace after 
entirely subjugating the country; although they might in 
ten days, or rather in three or four, have reached the Helles- 
pont and saved the fortresses, by receiving his oath before he 
reduced them : for he would never have touched them in our 
presence, or we should not have sworn him; and thus he 
would have lost the peaoe> and npt have obtained both,^the 
peace and the fortresses. 
-. Such was the first trick of Philip, the first corrupt act of 
these accursed miscreants, in the embassy : for which I avow 
that I was and am and ever will be at war and variance ^ with 

text of the author ; but gave up the unprofitable vork when he had 
got half through the speech : and so it happens that tht latter half is 
Sree from such interpolation. 

Jacobs, who concurs with this view of Bockh, appears io agree with 
him also in another conjecture, viz. that the peace refez^d to in this 
•decree is the same which is stated by Diodoros (lib. xvi. 77) to have 
been concluded between the Athenians and Philip after his unsuccessful 
siege of Byzantium. Other writers have doubted the fact of such a 
peace having ever been made. 

^ The SeS^x^t depends in construction upon c?ir«, "moved that it be 
resolved." Such was the style in which a decree was drawn up. 

' Lord Brougham charges Leland with an anti-climax in translating 
vo\€fiuv Kol 8ta^pe<r0ai, " war and opposition." But he has an incorrect 
notion of the meaning of Zuu^ipoyitu, which he says '' indicates a constant 
flotation— a restless enmity." The truth is, that lUa^tpofuu is not a 
strong word, but means simply — " I differ with— I dispute with— I am 
at variance," or the like. People not familiar with a language m^y be 
misled by etymology ; for example, the common meanings of ver^ari. 
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them. But mark another and still greater piece of villany 
immediately after. When Philip had sworn to the peace, 
having secured Thrace through these men disobeying my 
decree, he again bribes them not to leave Macedonia, until 
he had got all ready for his expedition against the Phocians, 
His fear was, if they reported to you his design and prepara- 
tion for marching, you might sally forth, sail round with 
your galleys to TliOTmopylee as before, and block up the 
strait : his desire, that, the moment you received the intelli- 
gence from them, he should have passed Thermopylse, and 
you be imable to do anything. | And in such terror and 
anxiety was Philip, lest, notwithstanding he had gained these 
advantages, if you voted succoijr before the destruction of 
the Phocians, his enterprise should fail ; he hires this despi- 
cable fellow, no longer in common with the other ambassa- 
dors, but by himself individually, to make that statement 
and report to you, by which everything was lost. ^ 

?^ I conjure and beseech you, men of Athens, throughout 
the trial to remember this ; that, if -^schines in his charge 
had not travelled out of the indictment,' neither would I 
have spoken a word irrelevant ; but since he has resorted to 
eveiy^igpecies both of accusation and calumny, it is necessary 
fop'me to reply briefly to each of his charges. 

yf/Whai then were the statements made by iEschines, through 

coivoeraant, prevaricaie, discourse, would not be discoTcred from the 
mere derivation of the words. Familiarity only makes you acquainted 
with the conventional usages of language, with the ordinaiy meanings 
of words, and all their niceties and peculiarities. Lord Brougham 
was partly deceived by the lexicon, which gives hiiic inde jactor 
as one of the meanings of hiou^4po/Aatf and partly by his assuming 
that Demosthenes himself would never have been guilty of an anti- 
climax. I have myself observed that the ancients were not so particular 
ahont climaxes as modem writers are. But it is further to be observed, 
that the force of the passage greatly depends upon the words rSre xal 
vuy Kotl del, which are applicable to both the verbs ; and also^ that the 
war which Demosthenes denounces is only a political war, and, so under- 
stood, it does not in effect amount to more than political opposition 
or enmity. 

Jacobs expresses Zuxx^p^ff&ai by Zimat, Pabst by Zwiespalt, Auger by 
opposition. 

^ A lawyerlike phrase is suitable here ; and I have adopted the one 
furnished by Lord Brougham's reviewer in the Times, Leland's version, 
"if .^chines had urged nothing against me foreign to his cause," is 
not BO good. Jacobs : toenn nicht j^scJiines iiber die Orenzen der 
Klage ausgeschritten todre. 

c2 
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which everything was lost 1 That you should not be alarmed 
by Philip's having passed Thermopylse — that all would be as 
^rt you desired, if you kppt quiet ; and i n two or three days you 
would hear, he was their friend^to whom he had come as an 
enemy, and their enemy to whom he had conie as a friend — 
it was not words that cemented attachments, (such was his 
solemn phrase,) but identity of interest; and it was the 
interest of all alike, Philip, the Phocians, and you, to be 
relieved from the harshness and insolence of the Thebans. 
5^^is assertions were heard by some with pleasure, on account 
of the hatred which then subsisted against the Thebans. 
Bvit what happened directly, almost immediately, afterwards? 
The wretched Phocians were destroyed, their cities demo- 
lished ; you that kept quiet, and trusted to iEschines, were 
shortly bringing in your effects out. of the country, while 
iEschines received gold; and yet more — ^while you got 
nothing but your enmity with the Thebans and Thessalians,^ 
Philip won their gratitude for what he had done. To prove 
what I say, read me the decree of Callistheues, and the letter 
of Philip, from both of which these particulars will be clear 
to you. Read. 

THE DECREE.^ 

"In the Archonship of Mnesiphilus, an extraordinary 
assembly having been convened by the Generals, with the 
sanction of the Presidents * and the Council, on the twenty- 

1 The truth of the matter is a little warped by the verbal antithesis 
of the orator. It is not strictly true, that the enmity with the Thebans 
and Thessalians was caused by these proceedings ; it existed before, the 
Athenians having all along favoured the Phocians; though it was 
certainly increased by their display of ill-will upon the occasion referred 
to, as Demosthenes says in the Oration on the Embassy, riiv tx^pav riiv 
rrp6s &rifialovs fi€l(a ireiroii^KCf , (368.) The verb yfyta-dai applies well to 
the latter clause, but not to the former ; as is frequently the case. 

2 This decree, like the last, appears to be spurious. Not only the 
name of the archon, but the date and other circumstances are incorrect. 
The assembly held after the news of the conquest of Phocis was not in 
the month here stated, but at the end of Scirrophorion (June). And 
the contents of the decree vary from those which Demosthenes himself 
mentions in the Oration on the Embassy (859, S79). Winicwski 
thinks that there may have been two decrees on the motion of Callis- 
thenes, similar in character, but on different occasions. 

* To explain the constant references to the irpurcfveis, irpdeSpot, &c. &c. 
a brief account is given of the two Athenian Councils in Appendixes 
III. and IV., and of the Popular Assemblies in Appendix V. 
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first of Msemacterion, Callisthenes, son of Eteomcus of Pba- 
lerum, moved : — No Athenian shall on any pretence sleep in 
the country, but all in the city and Pirspus, except those who 
are stationed in the garrisons ; and they shall every one keep 
the posts assigned, to them, without absenting themselves by 
night or day. Whosoever disobeys this decree, shall be 
amenable to the penalties of treason, unless he can show 
that some necessity prevented him : the judges of such 
necessity shall be the General of Infantry, and he of the 
Finance department,* and the Secretary of the Council. ' All 
effects shall be conveyed out of the country as speedily as 
may be; those that are within a hundred and twenty 
furlongs into the city and Piraeus, those that are beyond a 
hundred and twenty furlongs to Eleusis, and Phyle, and 
Aphidna, and Ehamnus, and Sunium. On the motion of 
Callisthenes of Phalerum." 

Was it with such expectations you concluded the peace ? 
Were such the promises this hireling made you ? Come, read 
the letter which Philip sent after this to Athens. 

* The duties of the generals vere more numerous and varied in the 
time of Demosthenes than in the early period of the republic. Formerly 
(as -mentioned in vol. I. p. 66, note 3,) the ten generals were sent out 
all together on warlike service. But this practice was discontinued, as 
the wars of Athens began to be more frequent and on a larger scale. One, 
two, or three only were then put in command of a single armament. 
The generals had also various duties of a civil nature assigned to them, 
which required the presence of some of them at home. Such were the 
superintendence of all warlike preparations, and the collecting and 
dispensing of the military funds. The management of the property- 
tax was confided to them, on account of its being peculiarly a war- 
impost. (See Appendix IT. vol. 1.) Like other Athenian magistrates, 
they had judicial functions to perform in matters under their adminis- 
. trative control ; as in questions arising out of the property-tax /wsess- 
ments, and charges for breach of military duty. The power of convoking 
extraordinary assemblies of the people was given to them, as being the 
persons peculiarly entrusted with the defence of the city and com- 
monwealth. In the time of Demosthenes it would seem that their 
functions were divided, probably for convenience ; so that one com- 
manded the infantry, 6 M tuv ^}mv, or incMT&Vy another the cavalry, 
o iirX Twv Unr4av, another took charge of the military chest and fUnd, 
6 hcX rijs SioiK^ws, Perhaps* others had other tasks assigned to them. 
3ee the page above referred to in vol. I. Beiske thinks 6 M rwv 
SirAav is simply " the general in military command." Jacobs renders it, 
der btfehZfiihrende Strateg. 
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THE LETTER OF PHILIP. 

" Philip, king of Macedonia, to the Council and People of 
Athens, greeting. Ye know that we have passed Thermopyte, 
and reduced Phocis to submission, and put garrisons in the 
towns that opened their gates ; those that resisted we took 
by storm, and rased to the ground, enslaring their inhabitants. 
Hearing however, that ye are preparing to assist them, I 
Lave written unto you, that ye may trouble yourselves no 
further in the business. For it seems to me, ye are act- 
ing altogether unreasonably; having concluded peace, and 
nevertheless taking the field, and that too when the Phocians 
are not comprehended in our treaty. Wherefore, if ye abide 
not by your engagements, ye will gain no advantage but 
that of being the aggressors." 

You hear how plainly, in his letter to you, he declares and 
asserts to his own allies — " all this I have done against the 
will of the Athenians, and in their despite ; therefore if ye 
are wise, ye Thebans and Thessalians, ye will r^ard them as 
enemies, and put confidence in me;" not writing in such 
vfords, but meaning so to be understood. And by these 
means he carried them away with him,* insomuch that they 
had neither foresight nor sense of the consequences, but 
suffered him to get everything into his power : hence the 
misfortunes under which those wretched people at present 
are. Tjje agent and auxiliary who helped to win for him such 
confidence — who brought false reports here and cajoled you 
— ^he it is wl^o now bewails the sufferings of the Thebans, 
and dilates upon them so pathetically,* he himself being the 
cause both of these calamities, and those in Phocis, and all 
the rest which the Greeks have sustained. Truly must you, 
iEschines, grieve at these events, and compassionate the 
Thebans, .when you hold property in Boeotia and farm their 
lands; and I rejoice at a work, whose author immediately 
required me to be delivered into his hands.* ^ .' 

* That is, •* he won them completely over — he got them entirely 
inider his influence, so that they had scarce a will of their own.'* The 
metaphorical use of our word transported is not di^imilar. Jacobs : er 
Jenemit sichfortrias, Pabst : er diese gcunzfUr sick tinndkm. 

* *' Descrifoes at length how pitiable they are." 

* After Thebes had been taken by Alexander, the Athenians, on the 
motion of Demades, sent ambassadors to congratulate him. He sent 
them a letter, demanding that Demosthenes, and eight others (or nine 
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* But I have feUen upon a subject which it may be mora 
/ convenient to discuss by-and-by. I will return then to my 
I* proofe, showing how the iniquities of these men have brought 
H about the present state of things. 

^1 p When you had been deceived by Philip through the agency 
of these men, who sold themselves in the embassies, and 
reported not a word of truth to you—when the unhappy 
Phocians had been deceived and their cities destroyed— what 
followed? The despicable Thessalians and stupid Thebans 
looked on Hiilip as a friend, a benefactor, a saviour : he was 
everything with them — not a syllable would they hear from 
any one to the contrary. You, though regarding his acts 
with suspicion and anger, still observed the peace ; for you 
could have done nothing alone. The rest of the Greeks, 
cheated and disappointed like yourselves, gladly observed the 
peace, though they also had in a manner been attacked for a 
long time. For when Philip was marching about, subduing 
lUyrians and Triballians and some also of the Greeks, and 
gaining many considerable accessions of power, and certain 
citizens of the states (i^schines among them) took advantage 
of the peace to go there and be corrupted ; all people then, 
against whom he was making such preparations, were at- 
tacke^^J If they perceived it not, that is another question, no 
concer?of mine. I was for ever warning and protesting, both 
at Athens and wheresoever I was sent. But the states were 
diseased; one class in their politics and measures being venal 
and corrupt, whilst the multitude of private men. either had 

otliers, according to Diodorus) of the principal orators and statesmen 
of the anti-Macedonian party, among whom were Chares, Hyperides, 
imd Lycurgus, should be delivered up to him. Phocion advised that 
they should be given up, and even urged them to surrender themselves 
for the good of their country. Demosthenes recited to the people the 
&ble of iSsop, where the wolf required the sheep to give up their dogs. 
After some.discussion Bemades offered to intercede with the conqueror. 
He was sent on an embassy for that purpose, and by his entreaty 
Alexander was prevailed upon to withdraw the demand as to ail but' 
Charidemus. 

That Demosthenes was obnoxious to Alexander can hardly be won- 
dered at. ifischines relates that, on Alexander's first march to Thebes, 
Demosthenes was sent on an embassy to him from Athens, and went as 
&r as Cithseron, where, apprehending danger to himself, he invented 
an excuse for turning back. There is no doubt that both then and 
afterwards he had been concerting measores to shake off the yoke of 
Macedonia. 
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no foresight, or were caught with the bait of prosent ease and 
idleness ; and all were under some such influence, only they 
imagined each that the mischief would not approach them- 
selves, buj^that by the peril of others they might secure their 
own safety when they chose./ The result, I fkncy, has been, 
that the people, in return for their gross and unseasonable 
indolence, have lost their liberty : the statesmen, who ima- 
gined they were selling everything but theihselves, discovered 
they had sold themselves first; for, instead of friends, as 
they were named during the period of bribery, they are now 
called parasites, and miscreants, and the like befitting names. 
Justly. For no man, Athenians, spends money for the 
traitor's benefit, or, when he has got possession of his pur- 
chase, employs the traitor to advise him in future proceed- 
ings : else nothing could have been more fortunate than Ot 
traitor. But it is not so — it never could be — it is far other- 
wise ! When the aspirant for power has gained his object, he is 
master also of those that sold it ; and then — then, I say, knowing 
their baseness, he loathes and mistrusts and spurns them, 

^ In this, as in the passage a little below, I have in my version made 
no distinction between 4>l\<»y and IcVay, simply because the English 
language docs not furnish me with the means. EcVo< (in the sense 
here used) arc absent friends, who would be <pi\otf if they dwelt in 
the same place, but being separated, can only correspond, or occa- 
sionally visit each other and exchange hospitality. The relation that 
exists between such persona is called ^wia, but we have not in our 
language any word which expresses that mutual relation ; nor indeed 
any which expresses the relation between host and guest, as I have 
before observed. (Vol. I. p. 97, note 2.) Leland here renders |»voj, guest, 
(which is but half the sense,) and below, intimate, and |evfo, inU- 
Tnaqf, Spillan makes ^hos, friend, &nd<l>l\os, intimate. Brougham has 
guest for ^hos, and hospitality for levia, Francis the same. But Itospi- 
tality will not bear the enlarged sense necessary for Itvia, The Gast- 
freund of the Qerman unfortunately cannot be imitated in English. 
Auger (like Leland) is inconsistent. In the first passage he has '' d'hdtes 
et d'amis ; " in the next, "ami " for both. The true meaning of |/i^f is 
fully expressed by a paraphrase in the following passage of Shakspeare : 
** Sicilia cannot show himself over-kind to Bohemia. They were trained 
- together in their childhood, and there rooted between them then such 
an affection, which cannot choose but branch now. Since their more 
mature dignities and royal necessities made separation of their society, 
their encounters, thpugh not personal, have been royally attomied, with 
interchange of gifts/letters, loving embassies ; that they have seemed 
to be together, though absent, shook hands, as over a vast, and em- 
braced, as it were, from the ends of opposed winds." — Winter's TaXCy 
Act I. Scene 1. 
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Consider only — for, though the time of the events is past, 
the time for nnderstaiiding them is ever present to the wise : 
Lasthenes was called the friend of Philip for a while, until he 
betrayed Olynthus — ^Timolaus for a while, until he destroyed 
Thebes — Eudicus and Simus of Larissa for a while, until 
they brought Thessaly under Philip's power. Since then the 
world has become full of traitors, expelled, and ihsulted, and 
suffering every possible calamity.* How fared Aristratus in 
Sicyon ? how Perilaus in Megara ? Are they not outcasts 1 
Hence one may evidently see, it is the vigilant defender of his 
country, the strenuous opponent of such men, who secures to 
you traitors and hirelings, iEschines, the opportunity of get- 
ting bribes : through the number of those that oppose your 
wishes, you are in safety and in pay ; for had it depended on 
yourselves, you would have perished long ago. / 
O Much more could I say about those transactions, yet 
loethinks too much has been said already. The fault is my 
adversary's, for having spirted over me the dregs,^ I may say, 
of his own wickedness and iniquities, of which I was obliged 
to dear myself to those who are younger than the events. 
You too have .probably been disgusted, who knew this man's 
venality before I spoke a word. He calls it friendship indeed; 
and said somewhere in his speech — " the man who reproaches 
me with the friendship of Alexander.'* ) I reproach you with 
friendship of Alexander I Whence gotten, or how merited ? 
Neither Philip's friend nor Alexander's should I ever call 
you j I am not so mad ; unless we are to call reapers and 
other hired labourers the friends of those that hire them. 
That however is not so — how could it be ? It is nothing of 

^ I agree with the Gkrman translators, who join the participles tAau- 
vo/UvaVf &c. with vpodoruv, not referring them to the persons above 
mentioned. 'H oiKovfiiyrjt as Schaefer truly remarks, is intended for 
Greece only; yet it is proper to translate it "the world." In like 
manner we nse such expressions as '* all the world says," " all the world 
knows,*' &c., when they apply to a very small portion of it. 

With respect to the reproaches cast by Demosthenes on these men, 
there is an interesting passage in Folybius, which the reader will find 
in Appendix VI. 

' Jacobs : die scJimutzigen He/en iiber mich atisgeachiiUet hat Pabst 
. den ganzen JSodensatz auagegossen. Leland and Spillan : " disgorged 
the foulness." Brougham : " poured out the crapulous remains." Auger 
** qui s'cst ddcharge sur moi de ses iniquit^s, qui m'a BouUIo de ses 
propres noirceurs." 
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the kind. Philip's hireling I called you onoe, and Alexander's 
I call you now. So do all these men. If yon disbelieve 
me, ask them ; or rather I will do it for yon. Atiienians ! is 
JSschines, think ye, the hireling, or the friend of Alexander ? 
Yon hear what they say.^ 

I now proceed to my defence upon the indictment itself 
and to the account of my own measures, that .^Eschines may 
hear, thou^ he knows already, on what I found my title 
both to tl^se which have been decreed and to &r greater 
rewards. Take and read me the indictment itself. 

THE INDICTMENT. 

*' In the archom^ip of Chqerondas, on the sixth of Elaphe- 
bolion, iEschines son of Atrometus of Oothocidee preferred 
before the archon an indictment against Ctesiphoii son of 
Leosthenes of Anaphlystus, for an illegal measure :^ for that 
he proposed a decree against law, to wit, that it was right to 

^ Auger remarks upon this as follows: "Apr^ que les Ath^niens 
ont r6pondu tout d'une voix qu*£schine est un mercenairc, Demo- 
Athene reprend, en lui adressant la parole il lui-mdme : ' Vov^ entendez 
ce qu'ils disent ? * II &lloit 6tre bien sClr de son Eloquence et de son 
pouvoir sur les anditeurs, pour risquer une telle interrogation. Re- 
marquons n6anmoins que I'orateur ne se hasarde k la leur faire, que 
quand il a enflammc et embras6 Icurs coeurs par la sortie la plus yive 
contre les trattres, et que par-lil 11 les a disposes i r6pondre saivant 
son desir." 

Leiand has the following note : " Commentators seem surprised at 
the boldness and the success of this appeal. Some tell us, that the 
speaker was hurried into the hazardous question by his impetuosity ; 
some, that his friend Menander was the only person who returned the 
answer he desired ; others again, that he pronounced falsely on purpose, 
and that the assembly intended but to correct his pronunciation, when 
they echoed back the word fiurdetrds, hireling. But the truth is, he was 
too much interested in the present contest to;'sufier himself to be really 
transported beyond the strictest bounds of prudence and caution ; he 
was too well supported to rely upon a single voice, if such could be at 
all heard in the assembly ; and he had too much good sense to recur to 
a ridiculous and childish artifice. The assembly to which he addressed 
himself was of a quite different kind from one of our modem cobrts of 
law, where order and decorum are maintained. The audience were not 
at all concerned to suppress the emotions raised in them by the speaker ; 
and Demosthenes had a large party present, who, he was well assured, 
would return the proper answer loudly." 

The evenit seems to prove that Demosthenes could safely hazard the 
question. 

« See Appendix VII. 
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crown Demostheaes son of Demosthenes of Fteania with a 
gdden orown, and to proclaim in the theatre at the great 
Dionysian festival, at the exhibition of the new tragedies, 
that the people crown Demosthenes son of Demosthenes of 
Pseania with a golden crown, on account of his virtue, and of 
the goodwill which he has constantly cherished towards all 
the Greeks as well as towards the people of Athens, and of 
his integrity, and because he has constantly by word and 
deed promoted the advantage of the people, and is zealous to 
do whatever good he can : all which clauses are false and 
illegal ; the laws enacting, first, that no false allegations shall 
be entered in the public records ; secondly, that an account- 
able officer * shall not be crowned, (but Demosthenes is a con- 
servator of the walls, and has charge of the theoric fund); 
thirdly, that the crown shall not be proclaimed in the theatre 
at the Dionysian festival, on the new exhibition of ti-age- 
dies, but if the council confer a crown, it shall be pub- 
lished in the council-hall, if the people, in the Pnyx ^ at the 

* All magistrates and public officers at Athens, whether civil or mili- 
taiy, inclciding the members of the two councils, were obliged, at the 
expiration of their term of office, to render an account to the people of 
the manner in which they had performed their duties. Thirty days 
was allowed for that purpose, and any citizen was at liberty to come , 
forward within that period, and prefer an accusation against them. 
The scrutiny was not confined to pecuniary questions, but embraced an 
inquiry into their whole conduct and administration. It will easily 
however be understood, that with respect to general matters the ac- 
coanting must in the first instance have been of a negative character, 
the magistrate having only to defend himself in case any charge was 
preferred ; while, with respect to pecuniary transactions, he would have 
to give a positive account of all public monies that had been received 
by him, or passed through his hands. There were officers specially 
appointed to superintend this business : Aoytarai and Ef/Bwoij Auditors 
and Scruthieerst ten of each, and one for every tribe, elected by the 
council of five hundred. The auditors hatl a court under their jurisdic- 
tioo, to which all charges for embezzlement, bribery, and malversation, 
as well as more general accusations for official misconduct, were referred 
by them, to be tried by a jury. The scrutineers assisted the auditors, 
and were subordinate to them. 

The importance attached by the framers of the Athenian laws to the 
institutions of the 'EMtrri, which secured the responsibility of all func- 
tionaries to the people, is apparent from this law, which iBschines made 
the foundation of his indictment, as well as from divers other passages 
in the speecbes of both the rival orators. 

' The place where the assemblies of the people were commonly held. 
See Appendix V. 
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assembly. . Penalty, fifty talents. Witnesses to the sum- 
mons/ Cephisophon son of Cephisophon of Ehamnus, Cleon 
son of Cleon of Cotbocidse." 

,0 The clauses of the decree wbicb be prosecutes are these, 
men of Athens. Now from these very clauses I think I shall 
immediately make it clear to you, that my whole defence will 
be just; for T shall take the charges in the same order as my 
adversary, and discuss them all one by one, without a single 
intentional omission. 

With respect to the statement, " that I have constantly by 
/^ word and deed promoted the advantage of the people, and am 
zealous to do whatever good I can," and the praising me ^ on 
such grounds, your judgment, I conceive, must depend on 
my public acts ; 'from an examination of which it. will be dis- 
covered whether what Ctesiphon has alleged concerning me is 
true and proper, -or false. As to his proposing to give the 
crown without adding "when he has passed his accounts," 
and to proclaim the crown in the theatre, I imagine that this 
also relates to my political conduct, whether I am worthy of 
the crown and the public proclamation, or not. However, I 
deem it necessary to produce the laws which justified the 
defendant in proposing such clauses. 

Thus honestly and simply, men of Athens, have I resolved 
to conduct my defence. I now proceed to my own actual 
measures. And let no one suppose that I wander from' the 

1 These were persons who accompanied the prosecutor when he sum- 
moned the defendivit to appear before the magistrate. Anciently they 
were sureties also for the proper carrying on of the cause, like our 
ancient pledges ta prosecute. In latef times they were mere servers of 
the citation or summons ; but the plaint, or bill of indictment, always 
had their names subscribed. 

' *Eieatv€7u is connected with rovy and not goyemed by ypd^eu^ as 
Schaefer thinks. Tou ypdtpai depends in construction upon Kpla-iv. In 
the clause below, I make ffrctpavovp dependent on KtXwaui. Spillan 
connects it with t6, Jacobs joins it with vpocypd^am-a. 

^ Literally : " Disconnect my speech from the indictment." Leland 
had a wrong idea when he translated it, ** that I am suspending the dis- 
cussion of this cause." So had Francis, who renders it : ** that I propose 
to evade the force of the indictment." 

With respect to the anxiety shown by the orator to justify this line of 
defence, Lord Brougham remarks as follows : ** The extreme importance 
to Demosthenes' case of the skilful movement, so to speak, by which he 
availed himself of iBschines' error, and at once entered on the general 
subject of his whole administration — ^thus escaping the immediate 
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indictment, if I touch upon Grecian questions and affairs : he 
who attacks that clause of the decree, " that by word and 
deed I have promoted your good" — ^he who has indicted this 
for being fake — ^he, I say, has rendered the discussion of my 
whole policy pertinent and necessary to the charge. More- 
over, there being many departments of political action, I 
chose that which belonged to Grecian affairs : therefore I am 
justified in drawing my proofs from them. 

The conquests which Philip had got and held before I 
commenced life as a statesman and orator, I shall pass over, 
as I think they concern not me. Those that he was baffled 
in from the day of my entering on such duties, I will call to 
your recollection, and render an account of them ; premising 
one thing only — Philip started, men of Athens, with a" great 
advantage. It happened that among the Greeks — not some, 
but all alike — there sprang up a crop^ of traitors and venal 
wretches, such as in the memory of man had never been 
before. These he got for his agents and supporters : the 
Greeks, already ill-disposed and unfriendly to each other, he 
brought into a still worse state, deceiving this people, making 
presents to that, corrupting others in every way ; and he 
split them into many parties, when they had all one interest, 
to prevent his aggrandisement. While the Greeks were all in 
such a condition — ^in such ignorance of the gathering and 
growing mischief — ^you have to consider, men of Athens, 
what policy and measures it became the commonwealth to 
adopt, and of this to receive a reckoning from me ; for the 
man who assumed that post in the administration was I. 

Ought she, iEschines, to have cast off her spirit and dignity, 
and, in the style of Thessalians and Dolopians, helped to 
acquire for Philip the dominion of Greece, and extinguished 
the honours and rights of our ancestors ? Or, if she did not 

charge, to which he had no answer, and overwhelming his adversary by 
a triumphant defence on ground of his own choosing — ^requires that 
he should again and again defend this movement, which he here does 
very carefully." 

* I have adopted Lord Brougham's word. Leiand and Spillan: 
supply. Francis: harvest Jacobs: Fulle, Pabst: ein reidHicher 
Nackumchs, Eeiske : proventus, 

" The same expression is used by Diodorus, in reference to the corrup- 
tion of Greek statesmen at this time. (XVI. 54.) Ho evidently had 
the words of Demosthenes before his eye. 
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this — which would indeed have been shameful— was it ri^ht, 
that wbat she saw would happen if unpreTented, and was for 
a long time^ it seems^ aware of, she shotdd sufBotr to come to 
pass V 

I would gladly ask the severest censurer of our acts, with 
what party he would have wished the comrnonwcalth to side, 
— ^with those who contributed to the disgraces and disasters 
of the Greeks, the party, we may say, of the Thessalians and 
their followers— or those who permitted it aU for the hope 
of selfish advantage, among whom we may reckon the Arca- 
dians, Messenians, and Argives? But many of them, or 
rather all, have fared worse than ourselves. If Philip after 
his victory had immediately marched oflF and kept quiet, 
without molesting any either of his own allies or of the 
Greeks in general, stilP they that opposed not his enterprises 
would have merited some blame and reproach. But when he 
has stripped all alike of their dignity, their authority, their 
liberty — nay, even of their constitutions, where he was able, 
-—can it be doubted that you took the most glorious course 
in pursuance of my counsels ? 

But I return to the question — What should the common- 
wealth, iEschines, have done, when she saw Philip establish- 
ing an empire and dominion over Greece ? Or what was your 
statesman to advise or move? — I, a statesman at Athens? — 
for this is most material — I who knew that from the earliest 
time, until the day of my own mounting the platform, our ' 
country had ever striven for precedency and honour and 
renown, and expended more blood and treasure for the sake 
of glory and the general weal than the rest of the Greeks had 
expended on- their several interests i — who saw that Philip 
himself, with whom we were contending, had, in the strife for 
power and empire, had his eye cut out,^ his collar-bone frac- 
* Pabst is the only translator who has rendered vepitStiv yiyv6fxeva 
accurately : aher das, was er bevorstehen sah, wenn Niemand Wider- 
stand Uistete, und was er lange voraus erbmnte, ungehindert gesdiehen 
lassen ? 

2 *'0(i(ai and ovk are omitted in some manuscripts. Without them, 
the sense is . " If Philip had quietly withdrawn after his vicfcory, some 
blame might have fallen on you for opposing him ; because it would 
then have appeared that he had no evil designs." 

^ Philip lost his eye at the siege of Methone. (See vol. I. Appendix 1.) 
The other wounds were inflcted on his return from Scythia, in a batUe 
with the Triballi, b.o. 840. 
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tured, his hand and leg mutilated, and was ready and willing 
to sacrifice any part of his body that fortune chose to take, 
provided he could live with the remainder in honour and 
glory? Hardly will any one venture to say this — ^that it 
became a man bred at Pella, then an obscure and incon- 
siderable place, to possess sue1;i inborn magnanimity, as to 
aspire to the mastery of Greece and form the project in his 
mind, whilst you, ^o were Athenians, day after day in 
speeches and in dramas reminded of the virtue of your 
ancestors, should have been so naturally base, as of your own 
freewill and accord to surrender to Philip the liberty of 
Greece. No man will say this ! * ^ 

The only course then that remained was a just resistance 
to all his attacks upon you»y>Siioh course you took from 
the beginning, properly and becomingly; and I assisted by 

* Lord Brougham's reviewer censures him for translating B^wfyfjfiaat 
" spectacles," taking it in the more general sense of " everything which 
you see," which is in accordance with Schaefer^s opinion. Undoubtedly 
it would make very good sense, if Demosthenes referred to everything 
which might be seen in Athens reminding the people of their ancient 
glory, such as their public buildings, their walls, the Parthenon, Pro- 
pylsea, and the like. But etcaprifia is more commonly used to signify 
a theatrical spectacle or exhibition; and perhaps in connexion with 
dpwri one rather expects a word of a confined signification. I am there- 
fore inclined to prefer Lord Brougham's version, which agrees with those 
of Jacobs, Pabst, Spillan, Leland, and Auger. Aoyot and flecwpTj/xara are 
aptly joined together ; the " public harangues," and the '* dramatic exhi- 
bitions." In such dramas as the Persje, the Supplices, the Heraclidae, 
Athenians were constantly hearing the praises of their ancestors. 

Lord Brougham haa been censured likewise for translating 6p£(rt 
"contemplate." No doubt he did so purposely, in order to avoid the use 
of a verb whioh would not suit \6yois. And he was right. The appli- 
cation of a word to two clauses, which strictly is applicable to one only, 
is a Greek idiom, but not an English. It might be rendered, " having 
before you." I have given it a turn, for brevity's sake. 

The same critic, correcting Xiord Brougham's version of #tXf«w^ 
irfltpax«f>^<^fit, "surrend^ to Philip," (which I have adopted,) proposes, 
" let slip out of your own keeping into that of Philip ; " which shows 
that he does not even understand the true sense of trapax^p^'iVy which is, 
"to yield to another by retiring, or stepping out of the way," loco^ 
cedere. A yet more amusing essay at translation is the following : — 
ou5' to/ tJs ravra <irfi<rti^v, " that no man would have dared to assert." 
In this, which the critic designates as a literal and verbatim translation, 
there is one pleonasm and one gross error, which any good f^choolboy 
will point out. Lord Brougham certainly has committed the same 
error, but then he does not set it up as a verbatim and literal version. 
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motions and counsels during the period of my political life : — 
I acknowledge it. But what should I have done ? I put this 
question to you, dismissing all else : Amphipolis, Pydna^ 
Potidsea, Halonnesus — I mention none of them : Semum, 
Doriscus, the ravaging of Peparethus, and any sipailar wrongs 
which the country has suffered — I know not even of their oc- 
currence. You indeed said, that by talking of these I had 
brought the people into a quarrel, although the resolutions 
respecting them were moved by Eubulus and Aristophon 
and Diopithes — not by me, you ready utterer of what suits 
your purpose 1 j Neither will I speak of these now. But I 
ask — the man who was appropriating to himself Euboea, and 
making it a fortress against Attica, and attempting Megara, 
and seizing Oreus, and razing Porthmus, and setting up 
Philistides as tyrant in Oreus, Clitarchus in Eretria, and 
subjugating the Hellespont, and besieging Byzantium, and 
destroying some of the Greek cities, restoring exiles to others, 
— was he by all these proceedings committing injustice, 
breaking the tmce, violating the peace, or not 1 Was it meet 
that any of the Greeks should rise up to prevent these pro- 
ceedings, or not 1 If not — if Greece was to present the spec- 
tacle (as it is called) of a Mysian prey,^ whilst Athenians had 
life and being, then I have exceeded my duty in speaking 
on the subject — the commonwealth has exceeded her duty, 
which followed my counsels — I admit that every measure 
has been a misdeed, a blunder of mine. But if some one 
ought to have arisen to pirevent these tilings, who but the 
Athenian people should it have been ? Such then was the 
policy which I espoused. I saw him reducing all men to 
subjection, and I opposed him : I continued warning and 
exhorting you not to make these sacrifices to Philip. 

It was he that infringed the peace by taking our ships : it 
was not the state, ^Eschines. Produce the decrees themselves, 
and Philip's letter, and read them one after another. From 
an examination of them, it will be evident who is chargeable 
with each proceeding. Bead. 

^ A proverbial expression applied to a people in an utterly helpless 
and defenceless state. It was derived, we are told, from the times of 
the Trojan war, when the Mysians were exposed to the enemy by the 
absence of their king Telcphus. 
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THE DEGBEE. ^ 

" In the archonship of Neocles, in the month Boedromion, 
an extraordinary assembly having been convened by the 
generals, Eubulus son of Mnesithens of Cytherus ^ moved : 
Whereas the generals have reported in the assembly, that 
Leodamas the admiral, and the twenty vessels despatched 
with him to the Hellespont for the safe-condnct of the com, 
have been carried to Macedonia by Philip's general Amyntas, 
and are detained in custody, let the presidents and the gene- 
rals take care that the council be convened, and ambassadors 
to Philip be chosen, who shall go and treat with him for the 
release of the admiral, vessels, and troops : and if Amyntas 
has acted in ignorance, they shall say that the people make 
no complaint against him ; if the admiral was found wrong- 
fully exceeding his instructions, that the Athenians will make 
inquiry, and punish him as his negligence deserves : if it be 
neither of these things, but a wilftd * trespass on the part of 
him who gave or him who received the commission, let them 
state this also,* that the people, being apprised, may deliberate 
what course to take." ' 

This decree Eubulus carried, not I. The next, Aristophon; 
then Hegesippus, then Aristophon again, then Philocrates, 
then Cephisophon, then the rest. I had no concern in the 
matter. Bead the decree. 

^ The archon mientioned in this and the two following decrees is 
incorrect. Kicomachiis was archon of that year. Por an account of 
the events, see vol. I. Appendix III. p. 293. 

^ Cytherus was one of the ^fioi of Attica. The common reading is 
Kvvpios. Belske seems to think that Eubulus might be called a Cyprian, 
though a citizen of Athens, if he had been educated or long resided at 
Cyprus. However that may be, such would not be his description in 
a state paper. 

a The term mlful applies to Philip as well as Amyntas. " In his 
own pcTPon," or "on his own account," would hardly be suitable to 
Philip, ^hc student should notice the use of the plural dyvufiovoOa-iv, 
followed by the disjunctive clauses. It is perhaps an expression of the 
following thought : — " If it be a trespass on the part of the captors, 
whether committed by Amyntas on his own account, or under the 
special orders of Philip." 

* The clause koX rodro ypd^ax K^fiv depends on eTirev, and is to be 
construed thus: 7paif^at, "to insert an order in the decree," Ac'^eiy, "for 
the ambassadors to state," &c. 

VOL. IL D 
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THE DECREE. ^ 

'' In the archoDfihip of Neocles^ on the last day of Boedro- 
mion, at the desire of the coimcil, the presidents and generals 
introdnced their report of the proceedings of the assembly, to 
wit, that the people had resolved to appoint ambassadors to 
Philip for the recovery of the ships, an4^ to fiimish them with 
instructions and with the decrees of the assembly; and they 
appointed the following : Gephisophon son of Cleon of Ana- 
phlystus; Democritus son of Demophon of Anagyms; Poly- 
critns son of Apemantus of Cothocidsa. In the presidency of 
the Hippothoontian tribe, on the motion of Aristophon of 
Colyttns, committee-man." 

Now then, as I produce these decrees, so do you, JSschines, 
point out what decree of my passing makes me chargeable 
with the war. You cannot find one : had you any, thire is 
nothing you would sooner have produced. Why, even Philip 
makes no charge against me on account of the war, though he 
complains of others. Read Philip's own letter. 

— THE LETTER OP PHILIP. 

"Philip, king of Maoedon, to the Council and People of 
Athens, greeting. Your ambassadors, Gephisophon, Demo- 
critus, and Polycritus, came to me and conferred about the 
release of the galleys which Laomedon commanded. Upon the 
whole, I think you must be very simple, if you imagine I do 
not see that those galleys were commissioned, under the pre- 
tence of conveying corn from the Hellespont to Lemnos, to 
relieve the Selymbrians, whom I am besi^ing, and who are 
not included in the friendly treaty subsisting between us. 

^ We have seen that by the last decree the people had ordered a 
meeting of the council to be convened, to elect ambassadors to Philip. 
The presidents and generals, to whom that task was entrusted, convene 
the council accordingly, and lay before them the business for which . 
they were called, — {xfnifiarl(€i» is the usual word, signifying ** to intro- 
duce the topic of discussion, the business of the day.") The council 
proceed to execute the order of the people, and elect the ambassadors, 
^hat is their 4fif^«r/ua, the senatorial decree containing their appoint* 
ment of ambassadors, pursuant to the decree of the popular assembly. 
The document has perplexed commentators, but really has no diffi" 
culty. SchSroann explains it in his treatise " De Comitiis," (94.) As 
to vp69SpoSf which I translate ** committee-man,** see Appendix lY. 
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And these instructions were given, without leave of the 
Athenian people, by certain magistrates and others who are 
not now in office, but who are anyways desirous for the 
people to exchange our present amity for a renewal of war, 
and are far more anxious for such a consummation than to 
relieve the Selymbrians. They suppose it wiU be a source of 
income to themselves : however, I scarcely think it is for 
your advantage or mine. Wherefore I release you the vessels 
carried into my port; and for the future, i^ instead of allow- 
ing your statesmen to adopt malignant measures, you will 
pnni&h then^, I too will endeavour to maintain the peace. 
Farewell." 

Here is no mention by iiim of Demosthenes, or any charge 
against me. Why then, while he complains of the others, 
makes he no mention of my acts? Because he n^ust have 
noticed his own aggressions, had he written aught concerning 
me ; for on these I fixed myself— these I kept resisting. And 
first I proposed the embassy to Peloponnesus,^ when into 
Peloponnesus he began to steal ; next that to Euboea,^ when 
on Euboea he was laying his hands ^ then the expedition (no 
longer an embassy) to Oreus, and that to Eretria, when he 
established rulers in those cities. Afterwards I despatched all 
the armaments, by which Chersonesus was preserved, and 
Byzantium, and all our allies ; whence to you there accrued 
the noblest results — praises, eulogies, honours, crowns, thanks 
from those you succoured; whilst the people attacked — ^those 
ibat trusted yQu then obtained deliverance, those that disre* 
garded you have had often to remember your warnings, and 
to be convinced that you were not only their friends, but wise 
men also and prophets : for all that you predicted has come 
to pass. 

That Philistides would have given a great deal to keep 
Oreus — Clitarchus a great deal to keep Eretria — Philip him- 
self a ^^at deal to have these vantage-posts * against you, and 

* This was the embassy referred to in the third Philippic, which pre- 
rented the advance of Philip into the Peloponnese, b.o. 843. For a brief 
account of Philip's proceedings in Peloponnesus, see Appendix VIII. ^ 

» As to Euboea, see vol. I. pp. 107, 128, 150. 

• Or perhaps simply "these advantage?." Jacobs: um diese Vor- 
iheile gegen jEuch zu erhalten. Pabst: um dieses cUles gegen Euch 
ausTSHfmhren, 

d2 
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in other matters to avoid exposure, and any inquiry into his 
"wrongful acts in general — ^no man is ignorant, and least of all 
you. For the ambassadors who came here then from Clitar- 
chus and Philistides lodged with you, iEschines, and you were 
their host. The commonwealth regarded them as enemies, 
whose offers were neither just nor advantageous, and expelled 
them; but they were your friends. None of their designs 
then were accomplished;^ you slanderer — who say of me, 
that I am silent when I have got something, and bawl when 
I have spent it I* That is not your custom. You bawl 
when you have something, and will never stop, unless the 
jury stop you by disfranclnsement to-day.' 

When you crowned me then for those services, and Aristonicus 
drew up the same words that Ctesiphon here has now drawn 
up, and the crown was proclaimed in the theatre — for this 
noyr is the second proclamation in my favour* — ^Eschines, 
being present, neither opposed it, nor indicted the mover. 
Take this decree now and read it^ ^ s 

THE DECREE. 

"^ ' "In the archonship of Chserondas son of Hegemon, on the 
twenty-fifth of 'Gamelion, in the presidency of the Leontian 

^ The argument is — Philistides and Clitarchns were nnable to ac- 
complish their purpose, and that chiefly through my opposition. Yet 
it is notorious, they would have given a large bribe to have obtained 
powerful support at Athens. Then what becomes of your charge of 
corruption against me? 

' ^schines, defending himself against the reproach of having retired 
from public affairs, said that his own habits were so simple, and his 
desires so moderate, that he was not compelled to speak in public for 
lucre's sake— Demosthenes, on the contrary, never opened his mouth 
but when he was hired. The words here referred to are : crv 3* otfuu hafibav 
fxev (TtfflyiiKaSf dva\t&<ras th K^Kpayas* 

Many idle stories to the same effect were circulated against Demo- 
sthenes, besides the celebrated charge in the affair of Harpalus. There 
is one told by Aulns Gellius, that he had been bribed by the Milesian 
* ambassadors, to withdraw his opposition to them in the assembly, and 
afterwards, hearing from Aristodemus the actor that he had received 
a talent for his performance — '' I," said he, " have^ received more than 
that for being silent" 

' If the prosecutor failed to obtain a fifth part of the votes, besides 
a fine of a thousand drachms, he iucurred a partial disfranchisement, 
which incapacitated him to prefer a similar charge in future. 

* To6rov means "this of Ctesiphon." So Schaefer rightly explains it. 
Pabst's version is : so dasa dies schon die zweite VerkHndigung dieaer 
JEhre/Ur midi iet I have adopted the turn of Leland. 
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tribe, Aristonicus of Phrearrii moved : Whereas Demos- 
thenes son of Demosthenes of Pseania hath rendered many 
important services to the people of Athens, and to divers of 
her allies heretofore, and hath also on the present occasion 
aided them by his decrees, and liberated certain of the cities 
in Eubcea, and perseveres in his attachment to the people of 
Athens, and doth by word and deed whatever good he can 
for the Athenians themselves arid the rest of the Greeks : 
It is resolved by the Council and People of Athens, to honour 
Demosthenes son of Demosthenes of Peeania with public 
praise * and a golden crown, and to proclaim the crown- in 
the theatre at the Dionysian festival at' the new tragedies, 
and the proclamation of the crown shall be given in charge 
to the presiding tribe and the prize-master.* On the motion 
of Aristonicus of Phrearrii." 

Is there one of you that knows of any disgrace falling on 
the state by reason of this decree, or any scorn or ridicule — 
consequences which this man now predicts, if I am crowned? 
It is when acts are recent and notorious that, if good, they 
obtain reward, if the contrary, punishment ; and it appears^ 
that I then obtained reward, not blame or punishment. So, 
up to the period of those transactions, I am acknowledged 
on all occasions to have promoted the interests of the state 
— ^because my speeches and motions prevailed in your- 
coimcils — because my measures were executed, and procured 
crowns for the commonwealth and for me and all of you — 
because you have offered sacrifices and thanksgivings to the 
gods for their success. 

When Phihp therefore was driven out of Eubcea, with 
arms by you, with counsels and decrees — though some- 
persons there should burst 1 ' — ^by me, he sought some new 

^ The epithet " public " seems necessary in our language to expressr 
the distinction conferred upon Demosthenes; though indeed we say 
** to praise Gtod/' in the sense of *' to glorify : " and Shakspeare has, 

I come to bury Csesar, not to praise him. 
Leland has : " pay public honours." Brougham : " signalize." Spillan : 
''bestow honours." Auger: "accorder publiquement des louanges." 
Jacobs : Lob zu ertheilen, Pabst : beloben, 

2 The person who adjudged the prizes in the various contests during 
the festival. 

3 Demosthenes is fond of this expression. Compare Virgil, Eclog. 
vii26. 

Invidift mmpantnr ut ilia Codro. 
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position of attack upon Athens.^ Seeing that we use more 
foreign com than any people, and wishing to command the 
passage of the corn-trade, he advanced to Thrace; the Byzan- 
tines being 'his allies, he first required them to join in the 
war against you, and when they refused, saying (tiTdy enough) 
that they had not made alliance on such terms, he threw up 
intrenchments before the city, planted batteries, and laid 
siege to it. What course hereupon it became you to take, I 
will not ask again; it is manifest to all. But who was it 
that succoured the Byzantines, and rescued them ? who pre- 
vented the alienation of the Hellespont at that crisis 1 You, 
men of Athens. When I say you, I mean the commonwealth. 
But who advised, framed, executed the measures of state, 
devoted himself wholly and unreservedly to the public busi- 
ness 1 — I ! — What benefits thence accrued to all, you need 
no further to be told; you have learned by experience. For 
the war which then sprang up, besides that it brought honour 
and renown, kept you in a cheaper and more plentiful supply 
of all the necessaries of life than does the present peace, 
which these worthies maintain to their coujitiy's pregudice in 
the hope of something to come. Perish such hope ! Never 
may they share the blessings for which you men of honest 
wishes pray to the gods, nor communicate their own prin- 
ciples to you ! 

Bead them now the crowns of the Byzantines, and those 
of the Perinthians, which they conferred upon the country 
as a reward. 

THE BYZANTINE DECREE. 

" In the Presbytership ^ of Bosporichus, Damagetus moved 
in the assembly, having obtained permission of the Council : 

^ Leland : " he raised another engine against this state.** Spill^ 
follows him. Francis has '' battery." So hsis Auger. Jacobs : versuckte 
er einen Angriff andrer Art gegen die Stadt. Pabst: andere Schviz- 
wehr zum Kampf. Brougham : " some new mode of beleaguering our 
state." A critic in the Timea suggestB : "another mode of annoyance." 
That, no doubt, is the general meaning; but in the translation we 
should not lose sight of the strict signification of hnraxuTfiAy, The 
occupation of Byzantium would be, in reference to the corn-trade, what 
the occupation of Eubcea might have been for the purpose of a more 
direct attack upon Athens. See my obseryations in the Preface to the 
First Volume, p. 6. 

^ Hieromnemon (the word in the original) appears to have befen the 
name of the chief magistrate at Byzantium, whose term of office far- 
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Whereas the people of Athens have ever in former times 
been friendly to the Byzantines and their aUies, and to their 
kinsmen the Perinthians^ and have rendered them many 
signal services^ and also on the present occasion, when Philip 
of Macedon attempted by invasion and siege to exterminate 
the Byzantines and Perinthians, and burned and ravaged 
their country, they succoured us with a hundred and twenty 
ships and provisions and weapons and soldiers, and rescued 
fi&from grievous perils, and preserved our hereditary consti- 
tntion, our laws, and our sepulchres : it is resolved by the 
people of Byzantium and Perinthus to grant unto the Athe- 
nians the right of intermarriage, citizenship, purchase of 
land and houses, the first seat at the games, first admission 
to the Council and 'People after the sacrifices, and exemp- 
tion from all public services to such as wish to reside in the 
city : and that three statues of sixteen cubits be erected in 
the harbour,* representing the People of Athens crowned by 
the People of Byzantium and Perinthus -? and deputations 
sent to the general assemblies of Greece, the Isthmian, 
Nemean, Olympian, and Pythian, to proclaim the crowns 
wherewith the people of Athens hath been honoured by us, 
that all the Greeks may know the virtue of the Athenians, 
and the gratitude of the Byzantines and Perinthians." 
Now read the crowns given by the people of Chersonesus. 

THE DEOBEE OF THE CHERSONESITES. 

"The Chersonesites, inhabitants of Sestus, Eleus, Madytus, 
and Alopeconnesus, crown the Council and People of Athens 
with a golden crown of the value of sixty talents,' and build 

nished the date of the year, as the archon did at Athens. The name 
(which was held by the magistrates of some other Dorian states) im- 
ports the performance of some priestly or religious duties. As it sounds 
harsh in English, I have ventured to translate it at the risk of cavil. 
With respect to the Amphictyonic deputies so called see Appendix I. 

^ Such, perhaps, is the meaning of iv r^ Bocnrop/x^* Others would 
read BoevipM. 

' Statues of countries and people are often mentioned. Thus, Pan- 
sanias saw in the Piraeus a statue of the Athenian Demus by Leochares^ 
and another by Lyson. (Lib. i. c. 1 and 3.) Polybins mentions a statue of 
the Rhodian People crowned by the Syracusan, which Hiero and (Jelo 
erected in the great square of Rhodes. (Lib. t. 88.) And there was 
a celebrated one of the Athenian by Parrhasius. 

' According to Qronovius, Bockh, and Jacobs, we are not to suppose 
that a crown was given of the actual weight or value of sixty talents^ 
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an altar to Gratitude and the Athenian People, because that 
People hath helped the Chersonesites to obtain the gi-eatest 
of blessings, by rescuing them from the power of Philip, 
and restoring their country, their laws, their liberty, their 
sanctuaries : and in all future time they will not fail to bo 
grateful, and do what service they can. Decreed in general 
Council" ' 

Thus the saying of Chersonesus and Byzantium, the pre« 
venting Philip's conquest of the Hellespont^ and the honours 
therefore bestowed on this country, were the effects of my 
policy and administration; and more than this — ^they proved 
to all mankind the generosity of Athens and the baseness of 
Philip. He, the ally and friend of the Byzantines, was before 
all eyes besieging them — ^what could be more shameful or out* 
rageous? — ^You, who might justly on many grounds have 
reproached them for wrongs done you in former times. Instead 
of bearing malice and abandoning the oppressed, appeared 
as their deliverers; conduct which procured you glory, good- 
will, honour from all men. That you have crowned many of 
your statesmen, every one knows ; but through what oflier 
person (I mean what minister or orator), besides myself, the 
commonwealth has been crowned, no one can say. 

To prove now the malignity of those calumnies, which he 
urged against the Euboeans and Byzantines, reminding you 
<rf any unkindness which they had done you — ^prove it I shall, 
not only by their falsehood, which I apprehend you know 
already, but (were they ever so true) by showing the advan- 
tages of my policy — I wish to recount one or two of the 
noble acts of your own state, and to do it briefly ; for indi- 
viduals, as well as communities, should ever strive to model 
their future conduct by the noblest of their past. 

Well then, men of Athens — when the Lacedasmonians had 
the empire of land and sea, and held the countiy round 
Attica by governors and garrisons, Euboea, Tanagra, all 
Bodotia, Megara, JSgina, Cleonse, the other islands; when 
our state possessed neither ships nor walls ; you marched out 

bat that six draclimB of gold are (by a form of speech usual in some 
cases) called a talent A similar crown of a hundred talents, given by 
the Carthaginians to Demareta^ the wife of Gelo, is mentioned by 
DiodoroB. (Ub.zL26.) 
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to Haliartus,^ and again not many days after to Corinth; 
albeit the Athenians of that, time had many causes of resent- 
ment against both Corinthians and Thebans for their acts in 
the Decelean war:* but they showed no resentanent, none. 
And yet neither of these steps took they, -^schines, for bene- 
fiwstors, nor were they blind to the danger; but they would 
not for such reasons abandon people who sought their protec- 
tion ; for the sake of renown and glory they willingly exposed 
themselves to peril ; just and noble was their resolve ! For 
to all mankind the end of life is death, though one keep 
oneself shut up in a closet;' but it becomes brave men to 
strive always for honour, with good hope before them,* and to 
endure courageously whatever the Deity ordains. 

Thus did your ancestors, thus the elder among yourselves. 
For, though the Lacedsemonians were neither friends nor 
bene&.ctors, but had done many grievous injuries to our state, 
yet when the Thebans, victorious at Leuctra, sought their 
destruction, you prevented it, not fearing the power and 
reputation then possessed by the Thebans, nor reckoning up 
the merits of those whom you were about to fight for. And 
so you demonstrated to all the Greeks, that, however any 
people may oflFend you, you reserve your anger against them 
for other occasions ; but should their existence or liberty be 
imperilled, you wiU not resenf your wrongs or bring them 
into account. 

^ This was b.c. 395, at the breaking out of the war, in which Athens, 
Thebes, Corinth and Argos, combined against Lacedsemon. (See vol. I. 
p. 64.) The battle of Corinth, in which the Lacedaemonians defeated 
the allieB, took place in the year following the siege of Haliartns. 

* The latter part of the Peloponnesian war, so ca\led from the occu- 
pation of Decelea, a fortress in Attica, fifteen miles from Athens, 
B.a 413. By means of this post the enemy got the command of the 
territory round Athens, and reduced the Athenians to great distress by 
cutting off supplies of com and provisions. 

* Spillan, Jacobs and Pabst render oMcfo-zcy, "a cage," Kafich; an in- 
terpretation found in Harpocration. Compare the lines of Propertius : 

lUe licet ferro cautus se condat et fere, 
Mors tamen indusum protrahit inde caput. 

* I hare here taken vpofiaWofi4vovs in the simple sense of " proposing 
to themselves,'* or ** having before their eyes." So Spillan has it. And 
Jacobs : mU froher Hoffnung vor Augen, But Beiske understood it 
in the more ordinary sense of '* putting before them as a defence." And 
so Leland renders it : << anu«d in £ur hopes of success." And Pabst : 
sUih dcuBU mit dem 'Schilde der gvien Hoffnung toaffnen. 
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And not in these instances only hath such been your 
temper. Again, when the Thebans were taking possession of 
Eiiboea/ you looked not quietly on — ^you remembered not 
the wrongs done you by Themison and Theodoras in the 
affair of Oropus/ but assisted even them. It .was the time 
when the volunteer captains ^ first offered themselves to the 
state, of whom I was one ; — ^but of this presently. However, 
it was glorious that you saved the island, but far more glo- 
rious that, when you had got their persons and their cities in 
your power, you fairly restored them to people who had 
ill-used you, and made no reckoning of your wrongs in an 
affair where you were trusted. 

Hundreds of cases which I could mention I pass over — 
flea-fights, land-marches, campaigns, both in ancient times 
and in your own, all of which the commonwealth has under- 
taken ' for the freedom and safety of the Greeks in general. 
Then, having observed the commonwealth engaging in con- 
tests of such number and importance for the interests of 
others, what was I to urge, what course to recommend her, 
when the question in a manner concerned herself? — To revive 
grudges, I suppose, against people who wanted help, and to 
seek pretences for abandoning everything. And who might 
not justly have killed me, had I attempted even by words to 
tarnish any of the honours of Athens ? For the thing itself, 
I am certain, you would never have" done — had you wished, 
what was to hinder you ? — any lack of opportunity-? — had 
you not these men to advise it ? 

I must return to the next in date of my political acts; and 
here again consider what was most beneficial for the state. I 
saw, men of Athens, that your navy was decaying, and that, 
while the rich were getting off* with small payments, citizens 

* As to the war in Euboea, see vol. I. pp. 114, .275. 

^ Themison and Theodoras were the rulers of Eretria, who seized 
upon Oropus, b.o. 366. See vol. I. p. 210. 

3 The exertions of these voluntary trierarchs enabled the Athenians 
to ship off their troops in three days. The orators frequently boasted 
of this expedition : for example, Demosthenes in tiie speech against 
Androtion ; ^schines in the speech against Ctesiphon. 

* Schaefer rightly explains dreXeu, "qui tarn pauca contribuerent, 
nihil ut dare Tiderentur." My translation expresses this by a vemacular 
phrase. We might say, " escaping with.'' Brougham has, ''escaping all 
taxes by paying an insignincMit contribution." Leland: "purchase 
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of modomte or small fortunes were losing their substance, 
and the state, by reason thereof, missing her opportunities of 
action. I therefore proposed a law, by which I compelled 
the one class (the rich) to perform their duty, and stopped 
the- oppression of the poor ; and — ^what was most useful to 
the country — I caused her preparations to be made* in time. 
And being indicted for it, I appeared on the charge before 
you, and was acquitted ; and the prosecutor did not get his 
portion ^ of the yotes. But what sums, think ye, the chief 
men ^ of the Boards, or those in the second and third degrees, 
offered me, first, not to propose that law, secondly, when I 
had recorded it, to drop it on the abatement-oath ? ^ Such 
sums, men of Athens, as I should be afraid to tell you. And 
no wonder they did so ; for under the former laws they might 
divide the charge between sixteen, spending little or nothing 

a total exemption from public taxes at the expense of a trifling con- 
tribution." Bat they should have avoided a reference to any other 
payment^ than what relate to the trierarchy. 

^ The fifth part, to save him from the penalty. 

* According to TJlpian, the first three hundred among the Symmoriee 
were called riyen^yes. See as to this subject, vol. I. Appendix Y. 

^ Tmofwala coJKuxfonly meant an oath or affidavit sworn by a party to 
a caofie, in order to obtain some adjournment or delay. But, according 
to the explanation of Julius Pollux, it was applied also to the oath 
Bwom by a person who tiireatened another with a ypcufyil vapctuSimpf oi 
indietment for an illegal measure. Any citizen waa at liberty to indict 
the author of a decree, though passed by the pc^ular assembly, within 
a twelvemonth after the passing ; and it became void, if the indictment 
, succeeded. He gave notice of his intention to prosecute by a public 
declaration, supported by oath, HxAt he believed the decree in question 
to be illegal or unconstitutional ; and this had the effect of suspending 
the validity of the decree until after the trial. Therefore, as Schomann 
observes (De Comitiis, 159), this oath, which had the effect of adjourn- 
ing a law, was so called by analogy to the legal oath. See the Appendix 
to this volume on the ypoupi^ vapayofjtav. 

In none of the translations do I find any explanation of Kwrafiax6inot, 
I take it to mean, *^ having entered it in the public register," %.e. in the 
temple of the Mother of the Gods, iv ry Mi7Tp<i<ji>, where the records of 
all decrees were kept. (See Schomann, De Comitiis, 129.) 

Demosthenes, after carrying his measure in the afisembly, and de- 
positing it according to custom in the public archives, might have 
abandoned the defence of it, had he chosen to compromise the matter 
with his opponents ; as Wolf rightly explains it — " Quo paeto impune 
tulisaet Demosthenes prsevaricationem istaml Si collusisset cum ad- 
versario, is actionem non persecntus esset, ac Demosthenes, anno elapso, 
indemnis fuisset." 
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themselves, and grinding down the needy citizens; whei^ 
under my law every one had to pay a sum proportioned I 
his means, and there was a captain for two ships, wh^ 
before there was a partner with fifteen others for one shr 
for they were calling themselves not captains any longer,, bi 
partners: They would have given anything then to get th^ 
regulations annulled, and not be obliged to perform th^ 
duties. Read me, first, the decree for which I appeared | 
the indictment, then the service-rolls, that of the former lai 
and that under mine. Bead. 

THE DECREE..* 

" In the archonship of Polycles, on the sixteenth of Boedw 
mion, in the presidency of the Hippothoontian tribe, Dem< 
sthenes son of Demosthenes of Peeania introduced a law ft 
the naval service,' instead of the former one under whic 
there were the associations of joint-captains; and it wa 
passed by the coimcil and people. And Patrocles of Phlyu 
preferred an indictment against Demosthenes for an illega 

^ SdiSmann, in his chapter on Decrees (De Comitiis, 130), aft€ 
mentioning the ordinary signification of the word i^^ur/xo, viz. ** a la^ 
passed by the people in assembly/' and ** a bill, or decree of the council, 
proceeds to say, uiat it has a tMrd and more extended meaning. ** B 
that name/' he says, " the Athenians designated those public record 
which did not contain the actual bill or decree, but merely an accous 
of the circumstances connected with the proposal or adoption thereo 
or a statement of the measures passed in consequence by the peoph 
The object of this was, to hare at hand always, in case they should b 
wanted again, authentic documents of the whole transaction." I 
support of his assertion, he refers to this and some other of the record 
cited in the Oration on the Crown. Their genuineness, howeyer, hs 
been questioned. In this one, as well as in others, the name of tb 
archon is £Eklse. I doubt whether the word ever bore the extende 
meaning assigned to it by Schbmann. Suppose the record in the tej 
could be called ^^urfia, it could hardly be the f^^itrfia xaff % cunyxec 
'r^v 7pa^v, which Demosthenes requires to be read, but of which : 
contains only a short recital. It is possible, indeed, that Demosthene 
though he calls on the clerk to read the decree, produced in fact on) 
the document which is preserved to us, and which might answer h: 
purpose quite as well, and even better, because it contained a memorii 
of his own acquittal, and the consequent establishment of his decree. 

' Beiske understands dpx*iov, Taylor translates it '' for the admiralty 
Schaefer adopts Stephens' explanation, that r6 rpiripapxtKdv is nothin 
more than ro^s rpiripdpxovs. Then it means " a law for the regulatio 
of the trierarchs." 
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Measure, and, not having obtained his share of the votes, paid 
le penalty of five hundred drachms." 
^ Now produce that fine roll. 

THE ROLL. 

' " Let sixteen captains be called out for every galley, as 
ley are associated in the companiefif,* from the fige of twenty- 
te to forty, defiraying the charge equally." 
Now for the roll under my law, 

THE ROLL. 

"Let captains be chosen according to their property by 
laluation, taking ten talents to a galley : if the property be 
mined at a higher sum, let the charge be proportionate, as 
V as three ships and a tender ; and let it be in the same 
Iroportion for those whose property is less than ten talentsf, 
fining them in a partnership to make up ten talents."* 
* Think ye I but slightly helped the poor of Athens, or that 
iie rich would have spent but a tri£ng sum to escape the 
icing what was right ? I glory however, not only in having 
jefused this compromise, and having been acquitted on the 
indictment, but because my law was beneficial, and I have 
froved it so by trial. For during the whole war, whilst the 
Irmaments were shipped off according to my regulations, no 
fiaptain ever appealed to you' against oppression, or took 
tonctuary at Munychia,* or was imprisoned by the clearing- 
pfficers;* no galley was lost to the state by capture abroad, 

^ Literally, "according to the associations in the companies." Mxoi 
bere are the same as avfifiopiai, according to Wolf. 

' The ten talents, which are made the basis of this regulation, are 
'he rateable value of the property, as Bockh explains it, which would 
be one-fifth of the whole for the highest class, if the valuation of 
B.C. 379 was in force ; so that a man possessing fifty talents would have 
the charge of one ship, a hundred talents, of two ships, a hundred and 
fifty talents, of three ships ; and a tender would have to be found in 
addition for a certain sum beyond, which is not specified. Higher the 
charge was not carried. Those who had less than ten talents of rateable 
capital clubbed together for one ship, but the rating was in a lower 
proportion. See vol. I. Appendixes IV. and V. 

^ 'iKernplw duvai is literally, " to deposit (at the altar or elsewhere) an 
olive bough wrapped with wool,*' which was the symbol of stlpplication* 

* In a temple of Diana in the port of Munychia. 

^ The dwwrroXus were ten officers, whose business it was to expedite 
the equipment of the fleet, and its clearance out from port— a Board 
of Despatch. 
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or left behind from unfiiaiess to go to sea. Under the former 
laws all these things happened — ^because the burden was put 
upon the poor, and therefore difl&culties frequently arose. 
I transferred the charge from the poor to the wealthy, and 
then every duty was done. For this itself too I deserve 
praise, that I adopted all such measures as brought glory 
and honour and power to the state : there is no envy, spite, 
or malice in any measure of mine, nothing sordid or un- 
worthy of Athens. The same character is apparent in my 
home and in my foreign policy. At home, I never preferred 
the fervour of the wealthy to the rights of the many : abroad, 
I valued not the presents or the friendship of Philip above 
the general interests of Greece. 

I conceive it remains for me to speak of the proclamation 
and the accounts : for, that I acted for the best — that I have 
throughout been your friend and zealous in your service — ^is 
proved abundantly, methinks, by what I have said already. 
The most important part of my policy and administration I 
pass by, considering that I have in regular course to reply to 
the charge of illegality; and besides — ^though I am silent as 
to the rest of my political acts — ^the knowledge you all have 
will serve me equally well. 
■^ As to the arguments which he jumbled together about the 
counter-written laws,^ I hardly suppose you comprehend 
them — I myself could not understand the greater part. 
However I shall argue a just case in a straightforward way. 
So fe-r from saying that I am not accountable, as the pro- 
secutor just now falsely asserted, I acknowledge that I am all 

^ The laws alleged to have been violated were copied out and hxmg 
on a board side by side with the impugned decree, as j^schines clearly 
describes it in his speech against Ctesiphon (82). *fl(nr€/> 7&f> ^i^ t^ 
T€KT0WK^, irav ciSej/at /3ot>A(6/ic0a r6 op$6v Koi rd /lii), t6p iaa'6va irooir- 
<f>4pofi€v tf Ziayiv^ffKvrtu, otrw Koi iv reus ypoupeus rcia ruv irapavo/juou 
vapdKUTou Kay^y rod HiKodov rovrl rd trayldioy fcal rd ^^icrjua mi ot trapOf 
yeypafAfiivoi yofioi. Compare Demosth. cont. Aristoc. 640. There is no 
doubt of this being the true meaning; the only difficulty is to translate 
wapceyeypafifiivoi neatly. SpiUan has : " the transcribed laws." Francis 
the same. Leland : " authentic transcript." Brougham : ** his com- 
parative exhibition of the laws ; " which expresses the meaning more 
fully. The German translators would seem to have followed Wolf's 
interpretation. Jacobs has uber den Widerspruch mit dm Oesetzen, 
Pabst : iiber die Gesetzmdriffkeiten. Perhaps we might render it, 
** contrasted; " or, "put in counterview." 
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my life aocountable for what as your statesman I have under* 
taken or advised ; but for what I have voluntarily given to 
the people out of my own private fortime, I deny that I am 
any day accountable — do you hear, iEschineB ? — ^nor is any 
other man, let him even be one of the nine archons.^ For 
what law is so fall of injustice and inhumanity as to enact, 
that one who has given of his private means, and done an act 
of generosity and munificence, instead of having thanks, shall 
be brought before malignants, appointed to be the auditors of 
his liberality ? None. If he says there is, let him produce it, 
and I will be content and hold my tongue. But there is 
none, men of Athens. The prosecutor in his malice, because 
I gave some of my own money when I superintended the 
theatre-fund, says — " the Coimcil praised him before he had- 
rendered bis account." Not for any matters of which I had 
an account to render, but for what I spent of my own, you 
malignant! 
A " Oh, but you were a Conservator of Walls 1 " says he. Yes ; 
and for that reason was I justly praised, because I gave the 
sums expended and did not charge them. A charge requires 
auditing and examiners ; a donation merits thanks and praise ; 
therefore the defendant made this motion in my favour. 

That this is a settled principle in your hearts as well as in 
the laws, I can show by many proofe easily. First, Nausicles 
has often been crowned by you for what he expended out of 
his own funds whilst he was general. Secondly, Diotimus 
was crowned for his present of shields ; and Charidemus too. 
Again, Neoptolemus here, superintendant of divers works, 
has been honoured for his donations. It would indeed be 
cruel, if a man holding an office should either, by reason of' 
his office, be precluded from giving his own money to the 
state, or have, instead of receiving thanks, to render an ac- 
count of what he gave. To prove the truth of my statements, 
take and read me the original decrees made in feivour of 
these men. 

A DECREE.^ 

y " Archon, Demonicus of Phlyus. On the twenty-sixth of< 
Boedromion, with the sanction of the council and people, 

^ The aTchonB -were not onTy liable to the ^Hwvi, bnt to an examina- 
tion by the conncii preyions to admisBion to their office. 
> The event referred to in this decree seems to have taken place 
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Oallias of Phrearrii moved : That the council and people re-> 
solve to crown N&,usicles, general of foot, for that, there being 
two thousand Athenian troops of the line in Imbrus, for the 
defence of the Athenian residents in that island, and Philo of 
the finance department being by reason of storms unable to 
sail and pay the troops, he advanced money of his own, and 
did not ask the people for it again ; and that the crown be 
proclaimed at the Dionysian festival, at the new tragedies." 

ANOTHER DECREE.^ 

" Callias of Phrearrii moved, the presidents declaring it to. 
be with the sanction of the council ; Whereas Charidemus, 
general of foot, having been sent to Salamis, he and Diotimus, 
general of horse, after certain of the troops had in the 
skirmish by the river been disarmed by the enemy, did at 
their own expense arm the yoimg men with eight hundred 
shields : It hath been resolved by the council and people to 
crown Charidemus and Diotimus with a golden crown, and 
to proclaim it at the great Panathenaio festival, during the 
gymnastic contest, and at the Dionysian festival, at the 
exhibition of the new tragedies: the proclamation to be 
given in charge to the judges,^ the presidents, and the prize- 
masters." 

during the Social War, b.o. 355, when the Chians, Rhodians, and Byzan- 
tines made a descent upon Lemnos and Imbrus. In that year Calli- 
Btratus was archon. The heading "Apxw* instead of M "Apxopros, is 
noticed by Jacobs as unusuaL Nansicles is frequently mentioned by 
iEschines and Demosthenes in terms of praise. He commanded an 
Athenian force in the Sacred War, b.o. 852. 

^ As this decree was moved by the same person as the preceding one, 
it is perhaps referable to the same period. Winiewski has conjectured 
that, while Nausicles was sent to Imbrus, some hostile neighbours, per- 
haps the Megarians, took the opportunity of invading Salamis. Eeiske 
understands it of the Cyprian Salamis ; but this is not so probable. 
The Charidemus here mentioned is not to be confounded with Chari- 
demus of Oreus, but is the person who, with Demosthenes and others, 
was demanded by Alexander after the taking of Thebes, and thereupon 
fled to the court of Darius, by whom he was afterwards put to death. 
(Diodorus, zvii. 80.) Diotimus also was one of the men demanded by 
Alexander. 

2 Such is the name which I give to the six junior archons, to avoid 
the uncouth title of Thesmothetes. It does not indeed (any more than 
Thesmothetes itself) convey a perfect idea of the official duties which 
they had to discharge ; yet it is by no means inappropriate, seeing that^ 
the most important part of them were of a judicial character. 
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Each of these men, ^schines, was accountable for the office 
which he held, but not accountable for the matters in respect 
of which he was crowned. No more then am I ; for surely 
I have the same rights, under the same circumstances, as 
other men. Have I given money ? I am praised for that, 
not being accountable for what I gave. Did I hold office ? 
Yes ; and I have rendered an account of my official acts, not 
of my bounties. Oh, but I was guilty of malpractices in 
office ! And you, present when the auditors brought me up,^ 
accu£ied me not ? 

To show you that he himself bears testimony to my having 
been crowned for what I had no account to render of, take 
and read the whole decree drawn up in my favour. By the 
portions of the bill which he never indicted it will appear 
that his prosecution is vexatious. Bead. 

THE DECREE.* 

" In the archonship of Euthycles, on the twenty-second of 
Pyanepsion, in the presidency of the QEneian tribe, Ctesiphon 
son of Leosthenes of Anaphlystus moved : Whereas Demo- 
sthenes son of Demosthenes of Pseania, having been superin- 
tendant of the repair of the walls, and having expended on 
the works three additional talents out of his own money, hath 
given that sum to the people ; and whereas, having been 

* Either before the popular assembly, or before their own court, the 
Aoyurrripioy. Bi^t I rather think the former. The accounts having been 
sent in to the Aoyurroii, and there not appearing to be any pecuniary 
deficit, they were passed as a matter of course, unless some accuser ap- 
peared ; but the law afforded an opportunity for an accusation at the 
popular assembly, before which the AoyiffraL were obliged to bring the 
parties as a matter of form, and by public proclamation to ask whether 
any citizen desired to accuse them. (^sch. contra Ctesiph. 57.) 

Schomann indeed (De Comitiis, 293) appears to take a different view. 

Demosthenes had passed the scrutiny of the Logistas, and had no charge 
preferr^ against him at the close of his official year. This however, in 
point of law, was no answer to his opponent's argument ; for the legality 
of Gtesiphon*s measure was to be tried by reference to the time when 
he introduced it, at which time Demosthenes had not cleared himself of 
his official responsibility. 

a The name of the archon is wrong here, and the decree is not in all 
manuscripts. The terms of it do not agree with the recital in the 
indictment, though it is the same in substance. It may possibly 
be that in one we have the vpofioCxevfiOf in the other the ^tpurfia as 
sanctioned by the assembly. 

VOL. II. B 
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appointed treasurer of the theoric fund, he hath given to 
the theoric officers ^ of the tribes a hundred minas towards 
the sacrifices, the council and people of Athens haye resolved 
to honour Demosthenes son of Demosthenes of Pseania with 
public praise, for the goodness and generosity which he has 
shown throughout on every occasion towards the people of 
Athens, and to crown him with a golden crown, and to pro- 
claim the crown in the theatre, at the Dionysian festival, at 
' the performance of the new tragedies : the proclamation to 
be given in charge to the prize-master.'* 

These were my donations; none of which have you in- 
dicted : the rewards which the council says I deserve for 
them are what you arraign. To receive the gifts then you 
confess to be legal; the requital of them you indict for 
illegality. In the name of heaven I what sort of person can 
a monster of wickedness and malignity be, if not such a 
person as this ? 

Concerning the proclamation in the theatre, I pass over 
the fact, that thousands of thousands have been proclaimed, 
and I myself have, been crowned often before. But by the 
Gods 1 are you so perverse and stupid, jEschines, as not to 
be able to reflect, that the party crowned has the same glory 
from the crown wherever it be published, and that the pro- 
clamation is made in the theatre for the benefit of those who 
confer the crown 1 For the hearers are all encouraged to 
render service to the state, and praise the parties who show 
their gratitude more than the party crowned. Therefore has 
our commonwealth enacted this law. Take and read me the 
law itself 

THE LAW. 

"Whensoever any of the townships bestow crowns, pro- 
clamations thereof shall be made by them in their several 
townships, unless where any are crowned by the people of 
Athens or the council; and it shall be lawful for them to be 
proclaimed in the theatre at the Dionysian festival." 

Do you hear, JEschines, the law distinctly saying — " unless 
where any are voted by the people or the council ; such may 

^ Beiske prefers taking SfcopucoTs as the neuter g«nder, " the theoric 
contributions from all the tribes.'* Schaefer, Jacobs, aad Pabst read 
0fa>pok, 
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be proclaimed f *' Why then, wretdied man, do you pky the 
pettifogger 9 Why manufacture arguments ? Why don't you 
take hellebore * for your malady ? Are you not ashamed to 
bring on a cause for spite, and not for any offence 1 — to alter 
some laws, and to garble others, the whole of which should in 
jujBtioe be read to persons sworn to decide according to the 
laws? And you that act thus describe the qualities which 
belong to a friend of the people, as if you had ordered a statue 
according to contract, and received it without having what 
the contract required; or as if friends of the people were 
known by words, and not by acts and measures ! And you 
bawl out, regardless of decency,* a sort of cart-language,^ ap- 
plicable to yourself and your race, not to n^e. 
Again, men of Athena — I conceive abuse to differ from 

^ Hellebore was used by the ancients to purge the brain, and cure 
people of insanity ; and because it grew abundantly in the island of 
Anticyra, " to send a person to Anticyra," was as good as saying he was 
mad. Horace, Sat. II. ill. 82 : — 

Bam doceo insanire omnes, yob ordine adite. 
Danda est Hellebori multo pars maxima aTaris: 
Kescio an Anticyram ratio illis destinet omnem. 
And ibid. 166 :— 

Naviget Anticyram : quid enim differt, barathrone 
Dones quicquid habes, an nunquam utare paratist 
' With the expression in the original compare Virgil, j£n. IX. 595, — 
Digna atque indigna relatu 
Vociferaas. 
3 Billingsgate, as the Londoners woald say. 

It was the custom of the Athenian women, in diyers sokmn proces- 
sions, especially at the Elensinian mysteries, when they were conyeyed 
in open waggons or carts, to amuse themselves by jeering and joking one 
another, witi^out the slightest regard to modesty or propriety of lan- 
guage. Hence rh iK r&v afui^ui/ cxiUfjifuira came to signify licentious 
and indecent abuse. UofiirtiSeiu is used in the like sense, and also 
y€(pvpi^€iy, because at a certain bridge over the Cephisus, where the 
procession stopped, the bantering of the ladies waxed peculiarly warm. 
Leland obseryes— " The French translator is extremely shocked at this 
interpretation, and camiot persuade himself that the Athenian ladies 
could BO far forget the m1>de6ty and reserye peculiar to their sex. Bat 
it is well if this were the worst part of their conduct, or if tiiey were 
guilty of no greater transgression of modesty in the course, of their 
attendance on these famous rites." Dionysius of Halicamassos, in his 
Soman Antiquities (YIL 72), compares this custom of the Athenians 
with the licence allowed at a Roman triumph, where those who followed 
the procession were permitted to make fun of the generals and other 
men of distinction by squibs and jests. 

e2 
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accusation in this, that accusation has to do with offences for 
-which the laws provide penalties, abuse with the scandal 
which enemies speak against each other according to their 
humour/ And I believe our ancestors built these courts, not 
that we should assemble you here and bring forth the secrets 
of private life for mutual reproach,* but to give us the means 
of convicting persons guilty of crimes against the state. 
JSschines knew this as well as I, and yet he chose to rail 
rather than to accuse. 

Even in this way he must take as much as he gives ; ' but 
before I enter upon such matters, let me ask him one ques- 
tion — Should one call you the state's enemy, or mine, 
iEschines ? Mine, of course. Yet, where you might, fo;* any 
offence which I committed, have obtained satis&ction for the 
people according to the laws, you neglected it — at the audit, 
on the indictments and other trials ; but where I in my own 
person am safe on every account, by the laws, by time, by 
presc^ption,* by many previous judgments on every point, 
by my never having been convicted of a public offence — ^and 
where the country must share, more or less, in the repute of 
measures which were her own — here it is you have encoun- 
tered me. See if you are not the people's enemy, while you 
pretend to be mine ! 

Since therefore the righteous and true verdict is made 

* Compare Cicero pro Coelio : " Aliud est maledicere, aliud accusare. 
Accasatio crimen desiderat, rem ut definiat, hpminem ut notet, argu- 
mento' probet, teste confirmet ; maledictio autem nihil habet propositi, 
prsster contnmeliam ; qu89 si petulantios jactatur, conyicinm, si fiicetius^ 
urbanitas nominatar." 

* Literally: "speak to the reproach of one another secrets from 
private life;" adhering to Bekker's reading of kokus. Jacobs: und 
sehmdhend die Oeheimniue dea PrivaUebens gegenseitig aufzudedcen. 
Pabst, to the same effect. 

^ Lord Brougham justly censures the English translators, who have 
not preserved the fSeoniliar expression in the Greek, that so well corre- 
Bpond* with our own. They are all upon stilts. He himself has : « Bat 
even in this kind of conflict it is right that 'he should get as good as 
he brings." 

* " By the Statute of Limitations, as we should say." The 7pa^ 
mpay6f»My could only be brought within a year after the decree. The 
€^6v7i was to take place within thirty days after the expiration of the 
term of office, and the accuser was bound to appear when the accounts 
were rendered, or before they were passed. See my article UpoB^irfda ia 
the Arch. Diet., also article Y,Mrn, 
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clear to all;* but I must, it seems — ^though not naturally 
fond of railing, yet on account of the calumnies uttered by 
my opponent — ^in reply to so many falsehoods, just mention, 
some leading particulars concerning him, and show who he is, 
and from whom descended, that so readily begins using hard 
words — ^and what language he carps at, after uttering such 
as any decent man would have shuddered to pronounce * — 
Why, if my accuser had been iEacus, or Ehadamanthus, or 
Minos, instead of a prater,* a hack of the market, a pestilent 
scribbler, I don't think he would have spoken such things, or 
found such offensive terms, shouting, as in a tragedy, " 
Earth! Sun! Virtue!'** and the like; and again ap- 
pealing to Intelligence and Education, by which the honour- 
able is distinguished from the base : — all this you undoubtedly 
heard from his lips. Accursed one ! * What have you or 

I Leland, following Wolf, infers from this passage that there had been 
some acclamation in the court, which Demosthenes affects to consider as 
the general voice of the jury. I agree with Lord Brougham, that this is 
not a necessary inference from the text, where the connexion with what 
goes hefore is plain and easy. 

^ I have preserved the anacoluthon of the original. In rls odx ttif 
&KP7i<r€ I have converted the interrogative, which is unsuitable to our 
language, into an affirmative. This weakens the sentence, but as a com- 
pensation I strengthen &Kvri<r€. 

^ The word (nrcpfwXiyos in the same sense occurs in the Acts of the 
Apostles, xvii. 18, where our version is " babbler." The origin of this 
meaning is uncertain. Ilcofrpt/i/ta dryopdis describes a low i^llow who 
frequented the market, wnere loose and dissolute characters of all 
sorts used to congregate. Jacobs and Pabst render it, Marktackreier, 
<' mountebank/' or "blackguard," as we • should say. Aristophwes 
says in the Knights : 

^1^ iFOvriphs Ka^ dyopas €? icai Bpeurvs, 

* This occurs at the end of the speech against Ctesiphon. 

' Lord Brougham's translation of Kd$€ipfM is — " You abomination ; ** 
upon which his reviewer has the following note : — 

** It is quite clear that I^ord Brougham himself has no notion of the 
real meaning of the word. We refer for explanation of it to Mitchell's 
edition of The Knights of Aristophanes, v. 708 and v. 1099. He will 
there ^see that KdBapfM was an expiatory victim, offered up to atone for 
the guilt, and avert the punishment^ of the parties sacrificing. Two 
such victims — ^both men, according to some writers, but a male and 
female, according^ to others— were provided annually by the Athenian 
state for this purpose. A feeling of the utmost contempt -and horror 
was attached to these KaBdpfiara, But of all this Lord Brougham seemff 
I)erfectly unconscious. We cannot translate, we can only approximate 
to the meaning of Koffappa. It is a sort of frozen word, which, as Mr* 
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yours to do with virtue 1 How should you discern what is 
honourable or otherwise? How were you ever qualified I 
What right have you to talk about education 1 Those who 
really possess it would never say as much of themselves, but 
rather blush if another did: those who are destitute hke you^ 
but make pretensions to it from stupidity, annoy the hearers 
by their talk, without getting the reputation which they 
desire. 

I am at no loss for materials concerning you and your 
family, but am in doubt what to mention first — ^whether how 
your fether Tromes, being servant to Elpias, who kept a 
reading-school in the temple of Theseus, wore a weight of 
fetters and a collar;^ or how your moth^, by her morning 
spousals in the cottage by Hero CaJamites,* reared up you, 
the /beautifol statue, the eminent third-rate actor I* — ^But all 

Mitchell remarks on another occasion, requires the warm breath of 
commentatorship to come over it before it can be thawed intone and 
animation." 

This is a most unfair attack npon his Iiordship. There is not the 
least objection to his translation, nor does it at all appeax that the 
meaning of k6Bapf»a was unknown to him. The observation about 
frozen words is good enough, but it is misapplied. Comment is dif- 
ferent from translation. Jacobs renders it: ^ ScfumdJUck. Pabst: 
Scheusal, Auger: "Sc616rat." 

^ Hi^AoF, according to Seiske, is a round board with a hole in the 
middle, put on the necks of thievish slaves, to prevent them from 
reaching their hands to their mouths. Or it may be, as Jacobs says, 
the stocks; as in the Knights of Aristophanes, v. 702. 
iv r^ ^vh^ Sifa-u (Tf, vij rbv ovp€a>6ir 
where the Scholiast interprets i» rf vodondtcp. Or simply a collar worn as 
a badge of servitude. Compare Plautus, Captivi, Act II. Sc 8, v. 107 : — 
Dl tibi omnes omnia optata afierant. 
Cam me tanto honore honestas, cumque ex vinclis ezimis. 
Hoc quidem baud molestnm est jam, quod oollus coUari^ caret. 

3 A Hero of that name is the common interpretation. Schaefer, how- 
ever, referring to the oration of Demosthenes on the Embassy (419), 
where Atrometus is said to have taught his boys irpds r^ rod "Hpw rod 
iarpovf thinks that Heros was the name of a physician, who received the 
title ik Calamites, because he set fractured bones with splinters of reeds. 
Bissen's explanation, to which Pabst inclines, is, that there was a statue 
surrounded with reeds, of some uiiknown hero, a sort of .^Bscclapius;, to 
whom the people ascribed a healing power. 

' A rpiray«Kum)9 was an actor of the lowest description. The reader 
will remember that the characters in an Athenian tragedy were few in 
number ; the dialogue was never carried on by more than three per* 
sons besides the chorus^ generally by two only. 
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know these things without my telling — Or how the galley- 
piper Phonnioy the slave of Dion of Phrearrii, removed her 
from that honourable employment. But, by Jupiter and the 
gods ! I fear, in saying what is proper about you, I may be 
thought to have chosen topics unbecoming to myself. All 
this therefore I shall pass by, and commence with the acts 
of his own life; for indeed he came not of common parents, 
but of such as are execrated by the people.^ Very lately — 
lately do I say 1 — ^it is but yesterday that he has become both 
an Athenian and an orator — ^adding two syllables, he converted 
his £Bither from Tromes to Atrometus,' and dignified his mother 
by the name of Glaucothea, who (as every one knows) was 
called Empasa;' having got that title (it is plain) from her 
doing and submitting to anything — ^how else could she have 
got it? However, you are so ungrateful and wicked by 
nature, that afber being raised through the people from servi- 
tude to freedom, &om beggary to affluence, instead of return- 
ing their kindness, you work against them as a hireling 
politiciaii. 

Of the speeches, which it may possibly be contended he has 
made for the good of the country, I will say nothing : of the 
acts which he was clearly proved to have done for the enemy, 
I will remind you. 

What man present but knows of the outcast Antiphon,* 

^ Beiske's interpTetation is, " ovk ^v tts ris r£v rvxSyruv, non enim 
est iBschines de genere hominum triyiali, yulgari. Bed unus illoram 
inventa raroram hominnm, quos populofi per pneconem public^ de- 
Yovet." Dissen refers these words to & fiffiltoxtv. Schaefer and Jacobs 
understand &p trvx^v of the parents of uEschines, but, on the authority 
of one manuscript, transpose the clause oi$5^— Karapurai immediately 
after x^ov^. According to my view, there is no necessity for the trans- 
position, the argument running thus — I will pass by this topic: his 
parentage was so disgraceful that he himself was ashamed of it ; and so 
he changed the names of his parents, to escape the shame. 

' Tromes, from rp^fiw, would be a fit name for a slave ; *Arp6fx7iros, 
" Intrepid," for a freeman. The lengthening of names was often resorted 
to by the ancients, as it is now, as a device to exalt the dignity of 
the party. 

• This denoted a frightfal spectre or hobgoblin. According to Aris- 
tophanes (Frogs, 293J, it could change Itself into various shapes. 

* *Airoifri<l>i<r94jna is, " ousted from the register by the votes of his 
fellow-townsmen," lhifi6rai. The members of each 8nMo*» or township, 
of Attica occasionally assembled to revise their register, and if any 
member was adjudged by a majority of votes not to be a true citizen^ 
his name was expunged. He might still %pp0&l to a court of justice at 
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who came into the city under promise to Philip that he 
would bmn your arsenal? I fomid him concealed in Pirseus, 
and brought him before the Assembly ; when this mischief- 
maker, shouting and clamouring that it was monstrous in a 
free state that I should ill-treat unfortunate citizens, and enter 
houses without warrant,^ prociired his release. And had not 
the Council of Areopagus, discovering the fact, pud perceiving 
your ill-timed error, made search a^r the man, seized and 
brought him before you, a fellow like that would have been 
rescued, would have slipped through the hands of justice, and 
been sent out of the way by this declaimer. As it was, you 
put him to torture and to death, as you ought this man 
also. The Council of Areopagus were informed what JSschines 
had done, and therefore, though you had elected him for your 
advocate on the question of the Delian temple,' in the same 
ignorance by which you have sacrificed many of the public 
interests, as you referred the matter to the council, and gave 
them full powers, they immediately removed him for his 
treason, and appointed Hyperides to plead; for which pur- 
pose they took their ballots from the altar,' and not a single 

Athens ; but if the court afSrmed the decision of the townsmen, he was 
sold for a slave. 

Antiphon (as it would appear) had beei^ thus degraded from his rank 
as a citizen, and, in resentment of such usage, had entered into a trea- 
sonable engagement with the king of Macedon. Plutarch calls this 
proceeding of Demosthenes a very arbitrary measure, cr^lpa dpurro- 
KpariKdy iroKirivfm, Dinarchus brings it up against him in the speech 
upon his trial, but does not deny the guilt of Antiphon. 

^ Without the authority of the Council 

' The Athenians claimed the superintendence of the temple of Ddos, 
which the Delians disputed with them. The question was referred to 
the decision of the Amphictyonic Council at ThermopyUs, and each of 
the two states sent a deputy to plead their cause. Some fragments 
remain of a speech made by Hyperides on this occasion, entitled 
Deliacus. 

' This was the most solemn method of voting. An example is men- 
tioned by Herodotus (Vni. 123), on a memorable occasion, when the 
Greek generals met at the Isthmus after the battle of Salamis, to de- 
clare what two men had done the greatest service in the war. They 
voted standing at the altar of Neptune ; and while each awarded the 
first place to himself, the great majority concurred in allowing the 
second place to Themistocles. 

Another example may be seen in the speech of Demosthenes against 
Macartatus, 1054. 

Compare Cicero pro Balbo, 5 : '* Athenis ainnt, ciUm quidam apud 
eos, qui sanct^ gi^yiterque vlxisset, et testimonium public^ dixisset, et, 
ut mos Grsecorum est, jurandi causft ad aras accederet," &c 
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ballot "was given for this wretch. To prove the truth of my 
statements, call me the witnesses. 

WITNESSES. 

"We, Callias of Suniuhi, Zenon of Phlyus, Cleon of Phale- 
ram, Demonicus of Marathon, testify for Demosthenes in the 
name of all, that, the people having formerly elected iEschines 
for their advocate before the Amphictyons on the question of 
the Delian temple, we in council determined that Hyperides 
was more worthy to plead on behalf of the state, and Hype- 
rides was commissioned.'* 

Thus, by removing this man when he was about to plead, 
and appointing another, the council pronounced him a traitor 
and an enemy. 

Such is one of this boy's ^ political acts, similar — is it 
not? — ^to what he charges me with. Now let me remind 
you of another. When Philip sent Python' of Byzantium, 
together with an embassy from all his own allies, with the 
intention of putting our commonwealth to shame, and prov- 
ing her in the wrong, then — when Python swaggered and 
poured a flood of abuse® upon you — ^I neither yielded nor 
gave way; I rose and answered him, and betrayed not the 
rights of the commonwealth. So plainly did I convict Philip 
of injustice, that his very allies rose up and acknowledged it; 
while ^schines fought his battle, and bore witness, aye, false 
witness, against his own country. 

Nor was this enough. Again, some time afterwards, he 
was found meeting Anaxinus the spy at Thraso's house/ A 

* It means " a fine fellow,** as we say ironically. Jacobs preserves the 
original term : des Jilnglings, Pabst : Buhen, Leland and Spillan: " this 
noble personage.*' Francis: "Ton have here one gallant instance of 
his politics." 

3 Probably on the same occasion when the second Philippic was 
Bpeken. 

« "With the original voKK^ piovri compare Horace, Sat I. vii. 28,— 
Turn Prsenestinus salso multoque fluenti 
Ezpressa arbusto regerit conyicia. 

^ Anaxinns was an Orite. The transaction is supposed to have oc- 
/ curred b.o. 342. .^ischines, in his speech (85), asserts that the whole 
afi&ir was a contrivance of Demosthenes, to prevent an impeachment 
with which he had threatened him ; and he reproaches Demosthenes 
with having put a man to the rack, at whose hous€ in Oreos he had 
lodged and received hospitality. 
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man, I say, who had a priyate meeting and conference with an 
emissary of the foe, must himself have been a spy by nature 
and an enemy to his country. To prove these statements, 
call me the witnesses. 

WITNESSES. 

*^Teledemus son of Cleon, Hyperides son of CaHseschrus, 
Nicomachus son of Biophantus, testify for Demosthenes, as 
they swore before the generals, that JEschines son of Atro- 
metus of Cothocidee did, to their knowledge, meet by night in 
Thraso's house, and confer with Anaxinus, who was adjudged 
to be a spy of Philip. These depositions were returned before 
Nicias,^ on the third of Hecatombseon." - 

A vast deal besides that I could say about him I omit. 
For thus (methinks) it is. I could produce many more such 
cases, where JEschines was discovered at that period assisting 
the enemy and harassing me. But these things are not trea- 
sured up by you for careful remembrance or proper resent- 
ment. You have, through evil custom, given large Hcence to 
any one that chooses to supplant and calumniate your honest 
counsellors, exchanging the interest of the state for the plea- 
sure and gratification of hearing abuse; and so it is easier and 
safer always to be a hireling serving your enemies, than a 
statesman attached to you. 

That he should cooperate openly with Philip before the 
war, was shocking — O heaven and earth ! could it be other- 
wise? — ^against his country! Yet allow him if you please, 
allow him this. But when the ships had openly been made 
prize, Chersonesus was ravaged, the man was marching against 
Attica, matters were no longer dou;btful, war had begun — 
nothing that he ever did for you can this malicious iambic- 
mouther^ show — not a resolution has ^sohines, great or small, 

^ It is uncertain whether this Nicias is the name of a spurious archon, 
or the secretary of the council, or an error for Nicomachus, who waa 
archon b.o. 341. Jacobs tiftnslates it : unter dem Nikias, Pabst, Auger, 
Lelaud, and Francis, the same. Spillan is with me. 

* Some of the translators, following an interpretation given by the 
grammarians (vfipurrfis, <l>i\o\oi9opos)p take this word as haying reference 
to the acrimonious language of iBschines, the Iambic metre having 
anciently been the vehicle of satire as we learn from Horace, Ars 
Poet. 79, 

Arch}lochum proprio rabies armavit lambo. 
But it is better to understand the epithet as having reference to the 
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oonoeming the interests of the state. If he asserts it, let 
him prove it now whilst my waterglass is running.* But 
there is none. He is reduced to an alternative ; — either he 
had no fitult to find with my measures, and therefore moved 
none against them; or he sought the good of the enemy, and 
therefore would not propose any better. 

Did he abstain &om speaking as well as moving, when any 
mischief was to be done to you 1 Why, no one else could 
speak a word. Other things, it appears, the country could 
endure, and he could accomplish without detection : but one 
last act he achieved, Athenians, which crowned all he had 
done before ; on which he lavished that multitude of words, 
recounting the decrees against the Amphissian Locrians, in 
hopes of distorting the truth. But the thing admits it not. 
No! never will you wash yourself clean' from your per- 
formances there — ^talk as long as you will ! 

In your presence, men of Athens, I invoke all the gods and 
goddesses to whom the Attic territory belongs, and Pythian 

theatrical profefision of JEBchineB, Schaefer takes it to signify a person 
who spoils the verses by bad pronunciation ("an iambic-gulper " — 
lamben-verachliicker), Passow, in his dictionaiji explains it of one who 
learns by heart and repeats a great number of Iambics. Jacobs follows 
Schaefer. TahBt: lamben-wknapper. Leland :" theatrical ranter." 

^ The Athenians, to prevent the parties from saying more than was 
necessary, timed ^em by a glass, in which water trickled through 
a narrow tube, like sand in one of our minute-glasses. The measure of 
water was not always the same, and varied according to the importance 
of the cause. Mention is made of a certain quantity of water being 
allowed in certain causes ; but this g^ves us no idea of the length of 
time, as we do not know the construction of the glass. Our best evi- 
, dence of this is the length of the speeches which have come down to 
us. Each party was commonly allowed to have two speeches, the defen- 
dant having the last reply; and the second speech might be half as long 
as the first. If either got a friend to plead for him, he gave up so much 
of his own time as the friend's speech would occupy. The admeasure- 
ment of the water was seen te bv the superintending magistrate. An 
officer of the court stood by the glass, and stopped it whenever a witness 
was called, or a law or other document was read to the jury. 

' The reviewer of Lord Brougham very appositely quotes the lines in 
MacbeUh, Act II. Scene 2— 

" Will all great Neptune's oeean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand?" 
Compare also what Lady Macbeth says, Act Y. Scene 1 — 
« Oat ! damned spot," &c 
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Apollo the Father-god ' of our state ; and I implore them all ! 
As I shall declare the truth to you^ as I declared it in your 
assembly at the time, the very moment I saw this wretch 
putting his hand to the work — ^for I perceived, instantly per- 
ceived it — so may they grant me fiivour and protection ! If 
from malice or persoiml rivalry I bring a &lse charge against 
my opponent, may they cut me off from every blessing ! 

But wherefore this imprecation, this solemn assTirance? 
Because, though I have documents lying in the pubHc 
archives, from which I shall clearly prove my assertions, 
though I know you remember the facts, I fear this man may 
be considered unequal to the mischiefe which he has wrought; 
as before happened, when he caused the destruction of the 
unhappy Phocian&by his false reports to you. 

The Ainphissian war,* I say — ^which brought Philip to 
Elatea, which caused him to be chosen general of the Am- 
phictyons, ' which ruined everything in Greece — ^was this 
man's contrivance. He is the single author of all our heaviest 
calamities. I protested at the time, and cried out in the 
assembly — " You are bringing a war, JSschines, into Attica, 
an Amphictyonic war'* — but his packed party' would not 
let me b6 heard; the rest wondered, and supposed that I was 
bringing an idle charge against him out of personal enmity. 
However, the real character of those transactions, the purpose 
for which they were got up, the manner in which they were 
accomplished, hear ye now, men of Athens, as ye were pre- 
vented then. You will see that the thing was well con- 
certed, and it will help you much to get a knowledge of 
public afl&irs, and what craftiness there was in Philip you 
will observe. 

Philip could neither finish nor get rid of the war with 
Athens, unless he made the Thebans and Thessalians her 

^ So called, as being the father of Ion, the ancient king of Athens. 
See the Ion of Enripides. 
L,, a See Appendix IX. 

' ^ Literally, ** those who had come on request and -were sitting 
together,'' i.e. at the special request or invitation of uEschines and his 
friends, — ^by appointment or concert. Pabst has : todche der VerabrC' 
dung gemasa zummmenhieUen. Jacobs : die zrrfolge der Avfforderung 
zusammenJiielten, Francis, the only English translator who expresses 
the meaning, has : " some of his party, convened by him for that pur- 
pose." But the some is wrong, for ol goes with <riryicaWJ/*6vo«. 
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enemies. ' Though your generals fought against him without 
fortime or skill, yet from the war itself and the cruisers he 
suffered infinite damage. He could neither export any of 
the produce of his country, nor import what he needed. He 
wte not then superior to you at sea, nor able to reach Attica, 
unless the Thessalians followed him and the Thebans gave 
him a passage ; so that, while he overcame in war the generals 
whom you sent out — such as they were — I say nothing about 
that — ^he found himself distressed by the difference of your 
local position and means.* Should he urge either Thessalians 
or Thebans to march in his own quarrel against you, none, he 
thought, would attend to him : but should he, under the pre- 
tence of taking up their common cause, be elected general, he 
trusted partly by deceit and partly by persuasion to gain his 
ends more easily.* He sets to work therefore— observe how 
cleverly — ^to get the Amphictyons into a war, and create a 
disturbance in the congress. For this he thought they would 
immediately want him. Now, if any of the presbyters com- 
missioned by himself or any of his allies brought it forward, 
he imagined that both Thebans and Thessalians would suspect 
the thing, and would all be on their guard ; wherpas, if the 
agent were an Athenian and commissioned by you his oppo- 
nents, it would easily pass unnoticed. And thus it turned out. 
How did he effect his purpose ? He hires the prosecutor. 
No one (I believe) was aware of the thing or attending to it^ 
and so — ^just aa these things are usually done at Athens — 
iEschiiies was proposed for Pylsean deputy, three or four held 
up their hands for him, and his election was declared. When 
clothed with the dignity of the state he arrived among the 
Amphictyons, dismissing and disregarding all besides, he 
hastened to execute what he was hired for. He makes up a 
pretty speech and story, showing how the Cirrhaean plain 
came to be consecrated; reciting this to the presbyters, men 
unused to speeches and unsuspicious of any consequences, he 

1 That is, the position of the countries that were the seat of war, and 
the different character of the resources which each of the belligerent 
parties possessed. For example, Philip's standing army could not 
prevent the Athenians annoying him with their fleets and cruisers. 
Jacobs : durch die NaMtr der OertUchlceit und dttrch das, was Beiden 
zu Oebot stand. 

* Jacobs.: so hoffe er leidUer, hier durch Bei'iickung, dort durch 
XJtherredungt zum Ziele zu kommen. 
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procures a vote from them to walk round the district, which 
the Amphissians maintained they had a right to cuitiTate, 
but which he chained to be parcel of the sacred plain. The 
Locrians were not then ii^tuting any suit against us, or any 
such proceeding as ^schines now falsely allies. ^ This wiU 
show you — ^It was impossible (I tasicj) for the Locrians to 
carry on process against our commonwealth without a cita- 
tion. Who summoned us then ? In whose archonship f Say 
who knows — ^point him out. You cannot. Your pretence 
was .flimsy and false. 

When the Amphictyons at the instance of this man walked 
over the plain, the Locrians fell upon them and well-nigh 
speared them all; some of the presbyters they carried off' 
captive. Complaints having followed, and war being stirred 
up against the Amphissians, at first Cottyphus led an army 
composed entirely of Amphictyons; but as some never came, 
and those that came did nothing, measures were taken against 
the ensuing congress by an instructed gang, the old traitors 
of Thessaly and other states, to get the command for Philip.* 
And they had found a fidr pretext : for it was necessary, they 
said, either to subsidise themselves and maintain a mercenary 
force and fine all recusants, or to elect him. What need of* 
many words? He was thereupon chosen general; and im- 
mediately afterwards collecting an army, and marching 
professedly against Cirrha, he bids a long ferewell to the 
CirrhdBans and Locrians, and seizes Elatea. Had not the 
Thebans, upon seeing this, immediately changed their minds 
and sided with us, the whole thing would have fellen like a 
torrent upon our country. As it was, they for the instant ' 
stopped him ; chiefly, O Athenians, by the kindness of some 
divinity to Athens, but secondly,* as fer as it could depend on 

^ jEschines had stated in his speech (70), that the Amphisaian 
Locrians proposed to fine the Athenians fifty talents, for an inscription 
which they had put on a golden shield in the temple, commemorating 
the alliance of the Thebans with Persia. This he alleged to have been 
the cause of his own proceeding against them. See, as to all these 
details, Appendix IX. 

^ Pabst : wirhten die von den Theawdiern ttnd aus andem Stctdten, 
welche dazu schon angdeitet und Idnget schleckt geeinnt waren, da8$ 
Philipp zum Feldherm ertvUMt ward, 

* Jacobs : hielten Jene ihn wenigstens 'vom pl&tdichen Vordringen 
ah. Pabst : hielten Jene wenigstens den plotzlidien Andrang auf. 

* Brougham expresses tXrot by "under Providence." Leland had 
given the same turn before him. And it is a gfood one. 
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a single man^ through me. Give me those decrees, and the 
dates of the several transactions, that you may know what 
mischie& this pestilent creature has stirred up with impunity. 
Bead me the decrees. 

THE DEOREB OF THE AMPHIOTTONB. 

" In the priesthood of Clinagoras, at the spring congress, it 
hath been resolved by the deputies and councillors * of the 
Amphictyons, and by the assembly of the Amphictyons, 
seeing that the Amphissians trespass upon the sacred plain 
and sow and depasture it with cattle, that the deputies and 
councillors do enter thereupon and define the boundaries 
with pillars, and enjoin the Amphissians not to trespass for 
the future." 

ANOTHER DEGREE. 

"In the priesthood of Clinagoras,* at the spring congress, it 
hath been resolved by the deputies and councillors of the 
Amphictyons and by the assembly of the Amphictyons, 
seeing that the people of Amphissa have partitioned amoi^ 
themselves the sacred plain and cultivate and feed cattle upon 
the same, and on being interrupted have come in arms, and 
with force resisted the general council of the Greeks, and have 
wounded some of them : that Cottyphus the Arcadian,* who 
hath been elected general of the Amphictyons, be sent am- 
bassador to Philip of Macedon, and do request him to come 
to the aid of Apollo and the Amphictyons, that he may not 
suffer the god to be insulted by the impious Amphissians; 
and do announce that the Greeks who are members of the 
Amphictyonic Council appoint him general with absolute 
powers." 

Now read the dates of these transactions. They correspond 
with the time when uEschines was deputy. Bead. 

^ As to the constitution of the Amphictyonic Council, see Appendix L 
' The name of the priest seems to mark the year, as that of the 
archon at Athens. As this decree mnst have been passed at a different 
congress from the one first cited, it has been conjectured that either the 
name of the priest is wrong, or that imtpiv^s should be read here instead 
of iapivijt. See Appendix IX. 

3 iBschines calls Cottyphus a Pharsalian. Winiewski supposes he 
may haye migrated from Arcadia to Pharsalus. Or *tipirdkufs may be 
an error for nafipdtrws. 
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DATES. 

"Mnesithides ^ archon, on the sixteenth of the month 
Anthesterion." 

Now give me the letter which, when the Thebans would 
not hearken to Philip, he sends to his allies in Peloponnesus, 
that you may plainly see even from this, how the true 
motives of his enterprise, his designs against Greece and the 
Thebans and yourselves, were concealed by him, whilst he 
affected to be taking measures for the common good under a 
decree of the Amphictyons. The man who furnished him 
with these handles and pretexts was iEschines. Bead, 

THE LETTER OF PHILIP. 

" Philip, king of Macedon, to the magistrates * and council- 
lors of the confederate Peloponnesians and to all the other 
allies greeting: Whereas the Locrians sumamed Ozolian, 
dwelling in Amphissa, commit sacrilege against the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, and coming with arms despoil the sacred 
plain, I propose with your assistance to avenge the god, and 
to chastise people who violate any part of our recognised reli- 
gion. Wherefore meet me with arms in Phocis, bringing 
provisions for forty days, in the ensuing month of Lous, as 
we style it, Boedromion, as the Athenians, Panemus, aa the 
Corinthians. Those who do not meet us with all their forces 
we shall visit with punishment.* Farewell." 

You see, he avoids all private pleas, and has recourse to an 
Amphictyonic. Who was it, I say, that helped him to this 
contrivance — ^that lent him these excuses ) Who is most to 
blame for the misfortunes which have happened) Surely 
^schines. Then^ go not about saying, Athenians, that 

^ The archon is wrong. It was Theophrastus, as we. learn from the 
speech of iBschines. 

* Ari/uovpyoi was the title given to magistrates in many of the Pelo- 
ponnesian sUtes, especially in Ells and Achaia. 

^ I have followed the reading of Schaefer and Jacobs, who omit the 
words rots 8^ avfAfiovKois rifuy K€ifi4pois, Pabst follows Wolf and Taylor, 
who read roh 6i ri/uv avyapriia'affi navlriful XP^^^I*-^^ trvfifiovKois, rois 
ik fiij rrpo(r$€fi€yois iwify/jdois, Spillan renders it : ** Such as attend us 
wiUi all their forces we shall use as our advisers, those who obey us 
not we shall fine." 

* Leland renders this : " Yet mistake me not, Athenians : when our 
public calamities are the subject of your conversation, ,eay^ot that we 
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one man has inflicted these calamities on Greece. Heaven 
and earth ! It was not a single man, but a number of mis- 
creants in every state. uEschines was one of them; and, 
were I obliged to speak the truth without reserve, I should 
not hesitate to call him the common pest ^ of all that have 
since been ruined, men, places, cities : for whoever supplies 
the seed, to him the crop is owing.. I marvel indeed, you 
turned not your faces away the moment you beheld him. 
But there is a thick darkness, it seems, between you and the 
truth. 

The mention of this man's treasonable acts brings me to 
the part which I have myself taken in opposition to him. It 
is ^r you should hear my accoimt of it for many reasons, 
but chiefly, men of Athens, because it would be a shame, 
when I have imdergone the toil of exertions on your behalf, 
that you should not endure the bare recital of them. 

When I saw that the Thebans, and I may add the Athe- 
nians, were so led away by Philip's partisans and the corrupt 
men of either state, as to disregard and take no precaution 
against a danger which menaced both, and required the 
utmost precaution, (I mean the sufiering Philip's power to 
increase,) and were readily disposed to ennoity and strife with 
each other; I was constantly watchful to prevent it, not only 
because in my own judgment I deemed such vigilance expe- 
dient, but knowing that Aristophon, and again Eubulus, had 
all along desired to bring about that union, and, whilst they 
were frequently opposed upon other matters,, were always 
agreed upon this. Men whom in their lifetime — ^you reptile 1 
— you pestered with flattery, yet see not that you are 
accusing them in their graves :* for the Theban policy that 

owe them entirely to a single person." From this it appears that he 
understood ^* Ms to mean iSschines. I agree with those interpreters 
who understand it of Philip. 

^ Compare Virgil, Mneid II. 573 : 

TrojsB et patnse commums Erinnys. 
And Cicero, Philippic II. " Ut Helena Trojanis, sic iste huic reipub* 
licsd causa belli, causa pestis atque exitii fuit." That Cicero had this 
passage of Demosthenes in his eye, appears also from another sentence^ 
occurring shortly before— ''Ut igitur in seminibus est causa arborum 
et stirpium, sic hujus luctuosissimi belli semen tu fuisti." 

^ KitfoZos has been yariously rendered by the translators. The idea 
intended to be conveyed is that of a sly, sneaking fellow. Spillan has : 
YOU II. P . 
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you reproach me with is a c£iarge less affecting me than 
them^ who approved that alliance before I did. But I must 
return. — I say, when iEschines had excited the war in 
Amphissa, and his coadjutors had helped to establish enmity 
with Thebes, Philip marched against us — ^that was the object 
for which ihese persons embroiled the states — ^and had we 
not roused up a little in time, we could never have recovered 
ourselves : so fax had these men carried, matters. In what 
position you i^n stood to each other, you will learn &om 
the recital of these decrees and answers. Here, take and 
read them. 

CEORiaGB.^ 

" In the archonship of Heropythus, on the twenty-fifth of 
the month Elaphebolion, in the presidency of the Erechtheian 
tribe, by the advice of the Council and the Generals : Whereas 
Philip hath taken possession of certain neighbouring cities, 
and is besieging others, and finally is preparing to advance 
against Attica, setting our treaty at nought, and designs to 
break his oaths and the peace, in violation of oin* common 
engagements : The Council and People have resolved to send 
unto him ambassadors, who shall confer with him, and exhort 
him above all to maintain his relations of amity with us and 
his convention, or if not, to give time to the Commonwealth 
'for deliberation, and conclude an armistice until the month 
Thargelion. These have been chosen from the Council; 
Simus of Anagyrus, Euthydemus of Phlyus, Bulagoras of 
Alopece." 

ANOTHER DEGREE. 

" In the archonship of Heropythus, on the last day of the 
month Munychion, by the advice of the Polemarch : Whereas 
Philip designs to put the Thebans at variance with us, and 
hath prepared to advance with his whole army to the places 
nearest to Attica, violating the engagements that subsist 
between us, the Council and People have resolved to send 

^'baae wretch." Francis : " vile animal.' Leland : " scaadal to hnmanity." 
Brougham : " crafty creature." Jacobs : Schkinge. Pabst : adUcuur 
Fucka, Auger : " ccBur faux et perfide.'* 

I hare followed Bekkei^s reading of aiarB&Mu But the other trans- 
lators read ouaxvpti, which is found in most mannaeripts. 

^ The archon in this and the following decree is wrong, Lysimachide^ 
having been archon in the year when these evento happened. 
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onto him a herald and ambassadoi-s^ who shall request and 
call upon him to conclude an armistice^ so that tbe people 
may take measures according to circumstanoes; for now they 
do not purpose to march out in the event of anything reason- 
able.^ Nearchu9 son of Sosinomvis and Poly crates son of 
Epiphron have been diosen from the Council ; and for herald, 
Eunomus of Anaphlystus from the People." 

Now read the answers : — 

THE ANSWER TO THE ATHENIANS. 

'' Philip king of Macedon to the Council and People of 
Athens greeting : Of the part which you have taken in refe- 
renoe to me from the beginning I am not ignorant, nor what 
exertions you are making to gain over the Thessalians and 
Thebans, and also the BoBOtians. Since they are more pru- 
dent, and will not submit their choice to your dictation, but 
stand by their own interest, you shift your groimd, and 
sending ambassadors and a herald to me, you talk of engage- 
ments and ask for an armistice, although 1 have given you 
no offence. However I have given audience to your ambas- 
sadors, and I agree to your request and am ready to conclude 
an armistice, ^ you will dismiss your evil coimsellors and 
degrade them as they deserve. Farewell" 

THE ANSWER TO THE THEBANS. 

"Philip king of Macedon to the Council and People of 
Thebes greeting : I have received your letter, wherein you 
renew peace and amity with me. I am informed however 
that the Athenians are most earnestly soliciting you to 
accept their overtures. I blamed you at first, for being in- 
clined to put feith in their promises and to espouse their 
policy. But ^inoe I have discovered that you would rather 
maintain peace with me than follow the coimsels of others, I 

^ That is, ** if Philip conducts himeelf with moderation—with tol6<- 
zible forbearanee— grants reasonable conditions-— or tbe like.'' The 
commentators have been puzzled by this sentence. Lord Brougham 
thinks it was purposely made obscure by the Athenians, to avoid com- 
mitting themselves. Schaefer sees in it the symptoms of irFSsolutieii 
and desponden^. Jacobs: denn jetxt hat ea no<h nuM be»chlo»9en 
augzurudcen bei irgend 7n&agigen Bedingunffen. Pabst : detm jetst iet 
daa Volk bei BewUligung erirdgUcher BeeUngtmgen keinemoeffB emt' 
9cMo88en gegen Philipp auszuriicken, 

p2 
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praise you the more on divers accounts, but chiefly because 
you have consulted in this business for your safety, and pre- 
serve your attachment to me, which I trust will be of no 
small moment to you, if you persevere in that determination. 
FarewelL" 

Philip having thus disposed the states towards each other 
by his contrivances, and being elated by these decrees and 
answers, came with his army and seized Elatea, confident 
that, happen what might, you and the Thebans could never 
again unite. What commotion there was in the city you 
all know; but let me just mention the most striking cir- 
cumstances. 

It was evening. A person came with a message to the 
presidents, that Elatea was taken. They rose from supper 
immediately, drove off the people from their maxket-stialls, 
and set fire to the wicker-frames ; ^ others sent for the 
generals and called the trumpeter; and the city was full of 
commotion. The next morning at daybreak the presidents 
summoned the council to their hall, and you went to the 
assembly, and before they could ^ introduce or prepare the 
question,* the whole people were up in their seats.* When 
the council had entered, and the presidents had reported 
their intelligence and presented the courier, and he had 
made his statement, the crier asked — " Who wishes to 
speak?" — and no one came forward. The crier put the 

^ Beiske thinks the object of this proceeding was to clear the ground 
of the market, that the people might be stationed there in arms daring 
the night. Leland says it was *' to clear the place for an assembly, and 
in their confusion and impatience they took the speediest and most 
violent method." But the assembly was held in the Pnyx, and not in 
the market Another writer has conjectured that the presidents meant 
to force the citizens to attend to public business. Schaefer's is the more 
probable explanation, that the stalls were burned for a fire-signal, to 
bring the people from the rural districts into the city. 

* According to the usual course of law, the council prepared and 
irew up some formal question or bill to be submitted to the people. 
This was the irpofiovXevfM. In the present case, being a special meeting 
on a sudden emergency, they would probably draw up nothing more 
than the heads of a question, to be afterwards put in the shape of a 
decree if necessary. Jacobs translates these words : ehe der Senat noch 
sein Oesckaft voUhrfzcht und einen vorWMgen Besdhlusa gefasst hatte. 
Pabst : eJie nock der Senat seine Verhandcungen heendiyt und etn Ovt- 
aehten ahgefaast hatte. See Schomann, de Comitiis, chap. ix. 

3 On the hill of the Pnyx. 
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question repeatedly — still no man rose^ though all the gene- 
rals were preseojb and all the orators, and oiur country with 
her common voice called for some one to speak and save her 
— ^for when the crier raises his voice according to law, it may 
justly be deemed the common voice of our country. If those 
who desired the salvation of Athens were the proper parties 
to come forward, all of you and the other Athenians would 
have risen and mounted the platform ; for I am sure you all 
desired her salvation — if those of greatest wealth, the three- 
hundred* — if those who were both, friendly to the state and 
wealthy, the men who afterwards gave such ample donations; 
for patriotism and wealth produced the gift. But that occa- 
sion, that day, as it seems, called not only for a patriot and a 
wealthy man, but for one who -had closely followed the pro- 
ceedings from their commencement, and rightly calculated 
for what object and purpose Philip carried them on. A man 
who was ignorant of these matters, or had not long and care- 
fully studied them, let him be ever so patriotic or wealthy, 
would neither see what measures were needful, nor be com- 
petent to advise you. 

Well then — I was the man called for upon that day. I 
came forward and addressed you. What I said, I beg you for 
two reasons attentively to hear — first, to be convinced, that of 
all your orators and statesmen I alone deserted not the 
patriot's post ' in the hour of danger, but was found in the 
very moment of panic speaking and moving what your neces- 
sities required — secondly, because at the expense of a little 
time you will gain large experience for the future in all your 

jpolitical concerns.* 

U I said — those who were in such alarm under the idea that 
Philip had got the Thebans with him did not, in my opinion^ 

1 See vol. I. pp. 52, 801. 

' Auger has the following note, whether fanciful or not, I leave to the 
judgment of the reader :— " On doit remarquer que D^mosthene ,afifecte 
de se servir de ce mot po&ie dans plusieurs endroits de son discours, 
comme pour fSeiire entendre que s'il avoit, comme guerrier, abandonni 
son poste k la batallle de Ch6ron6e, 11 ne Tavoit jamais abandonn6, 
comme ministre, & la tSte des affaires." 

» Tfis Ttderris iro\irtias, " the whole range of politics— that political 
knowledge which concerned the Athenian public." As Lord Brougham 
expresses it: " you may acquire a fuller insight into our whole polity 
ibr the future." LeUnd and Spillan refer it wrongly to the political 
actions of Demosthenes. 
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understand the position of affiiirs; for I was sure, had that 
really been so, we should haye heard not of his being at 
Elatea, but upon our frontiers: he was come however, I ^ew 
for certaiD, to make all right for himself in Thebes. '^ Let 
me inform you," said I, " how the miatter stands. — All the 
Thebans whom it was possible either to bribe or deceive he 
has at his command;* those who have resisted him from the 
first and still oppose hiia he can in no way prevail upon : 
what then is his meaning, and why has he seized upon 
Elatea ? He means, by displaying a force in the neighbour- 
hood, and bringing up his troops, to encourage and embolden 
his friends, to intimidate his adversaries, that they may eitJier 
concede from fear what they now refiise, or be compelled. 
Now " — said I — " if we determine on the present occasion to 
remember any imkindness which the Thebans have done us, 
and to regard them in the character of enemies with distrust, 
in the first place, we shall be doing just what Philip would 
desire ; in the next place, I fear, his present adversaries em- 
bracing his friend^ip and all Philippising with one consent, 
they will both march against Attica. But if you will hearken 
to me, and be pleased to examine (not cavil at) what I say, I 
believe it will meet yoiu: approval, and I shall dispel the 
danger impending over Athens. What then do I advise ? — 
First, away with your present fear; and rather fear all of ye 
for the Thebans — ^they are nearer harm than we are — to them 
the peril is more itnmediate : — ^next I say, march to Eleusis, 
aU the fighting-men and the cavalry, and show yourselves to 
the world in arms, that your partisans in Thebes may have 
equal liberty to speak up for the good cause, knowing that, as 
the fe,ction who sell their country to Philip have an army to 
support them at Elatea, so the party that will contend for 
freedom have your assistance at hand if they are assailed. 
Further I recommend you to elect ten ambassadors, and em- 
power them in conjunction with the generals to fix the time 
for going there and for the out-march. When the ambas- 
sadors have arrived at Thebes, how do I advise that you should 
treat the matter? Pray attend particularly to this — Ask 
nothing of the Thebans ; (it would be dishonourable at this 
time;) but offer to assist them if they require it, on the plea 

^ So Lord Brougham, whom I have followed; and so Jaeobs ex- 
, presses it : hat er aUe in seiner Oewalt. 
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that they are in extreme danger, and we see the future better 
than they do. If they accept this oflfer and hearken to our 
counsels, so shall we have accomplished what we desire, and 
our conduct will look * worthy of the state : should we mis- 
carry, they will have themselves to blame for any error com- 
mitted now, and we shall have done nothing dishonourable or 
mean." 

This and more to the like effect I i^Qke, and left the 
platform. It was approved by all; not a word was said 
against me. Nor did I make the speedi without moving, nor 
make' the motion without undertaking the embassy, nor un- 
dertake the embassy without prevailing on the Thebans.' 
From the beginning to the end I went through it all; I gave 
myself entirely to your service, to meet the dangers which 
encompassed Athens. 

Produce me the decree which then passed. Now, ^schines, 
how would you have me describe you, and how myself, upon 
that day? Shall I call myself BataJus,^ your nickname of 
reproach, and you not even a hero of the common sort, but 
one of those upon the stage, Cres^ontes or Creon, or the 

^ I hare taken vpo^xfifMros as Jacobs, Pabst, Auger, Leland, and 
Spillan have taken it. Compare'Sophocles, Electra, 680, and Brunck's note. 

itpdaxnH^ dyavos. 
But the sense of "pretext," in which Schaefer understands the word, is 
by no means unsuitable to the passage. 

' Lord Brougham has a good note on the different modes of turning 
tbis famous climate, which is cited as an example by Quinctilian, and 
thus imitated by Cicero, pro Milone, — *' Neque vero se populo solum 
sed etiam Senatui commisit ; neque Senatui modo, sed etiam publicis 
prsBsidiis et armis ; neque iis tantum, verum etiam ejus potestati cui 
Senatns totam rempublicam, omnem Italies pacem, cuncta populi Bomani 
arma commiserat 

' The origin of this nickname is doubtful. The early critics were 
not agreed upon it, as we learn from Plutarch. Libanius, in the Life of 
Demosthenes, says that Batalus was an effeminate fluteplayer in Asia 
Hinor ; which seems to agree with the words of iBschines, in his speech 
on the Embassy, (p. 41,) where he says that Demosthenes was called 
Batalus when a boy, 8i* aiffxpovpyUar kcCl Kivtu^iav ; afterwards he received 
the name of *Apyhs (a sort of serpent), on account of the unnatural 
action against his guurdians ; and, in his later years, IvKo^vr^i, ** the 
eommon name of all scoundrels." Compare page 45 of the same speech ; 
and pages 17 and 18 of the speech against Timarchus, where it is alleged^ 
that Demosthenes himself joked about the name of Batalus, and said it 
was a term of endearment used by his aunt 
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CEnomans whom you execrably murdered once at Colyttus ?* 
Well ; upon that occasion I the Batalus of Pseania was more 
serviceable to the state than you the (Enomaus of Cothocidse. 
You were of no earthly use ; I did everything which became 
a good citizen. Bead the decree. 

THE DEOBEE OF DEMOSTHENES. 

" In the archonship of Nausicles/ in the presidency of the 
iEantian tribe, on the sixteenth of Scirophorion, Demosthenes 
son of Demosthenes of Pseania moved : Whereas Philip king 
of Macedon hath in time past been violating the treaty of 
peace made between him and the Athenian people, in con- 
tempt of his oaths and those laws of justice which are recog- 
nised among all the Greeks, and hath been annexing unto 
himself cities that no way belong to him, and hath besieged 
and taken some which belong to the Athenians without any 
provocation by the people of Athens, and at the present 
time he is making great advances in cruelty and violence, 
forasmuch as in certain Greek cities he puts garrisons and 
overturns their constitution, some he razes to the ground 
and sells the inhabitants for slaves, in some he replaces a 
Greek population with barbarians, giving them possession of 
the temples and sepulchres, acting in no way foreign to his 
own country or character, making an insolent use of his 
present fortime, and forgetting that from a petty and insigni- 
ficant person he has come to be unexpectedly great : and the 
people of Athens, so long as they saw him annexing barbarian 
or private cities of their own,^ less seriously regarded the 

* Cresphontes, king of Messenia, and one of the Heraclidae, was the 
hero of a lost play of Euripides ; Greon is the well known character in 
the (Edipus and Antigone of Sophocles : (Enomaas, the king of £lis, 
and Mher of Hippodamia, was uie hero of a tragedy of Ischander, ia 
the performance of which iEschines was hissed off the stage at Colyttus, 
one of the Attic townships. 

^ The archon was Lysimachides. 

' Jacobs: c^gms ernt^r &ar&amc^, ii7enn ^2eic% i^m an^ei^Migrg /S'lfac^te 
wegncJvm, Pahst: die zwar diesem Volke gehdrten, dber vonBarbaren 
hewohnt warm: They have both adopted Schaefer's interpretation of 
ISiof » as I have done. Sch^fer thus comments on the passage : " Scilicet 
totius psephismatis hsec vis, hie tenor est, ut Athenienses anna sumere 
Videantur, non snomm causft commodonim, ques amissa recuperent, sed 
ob communem GraecisB salutem. Ceterum hoc decretum numerem in 
illustrissimis monumentis summss Atheniensium yanitatis, cai oratores 
ita velificarentur, ut vel e mythicis temporibus mellitos verborum 
globnlos repeterent." 
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offence given to themselves^, but now that they see Greek 
cities outraged and some destroyed, they think it would be 
monstrous and imworthy of their ancestral glory to look on 
while the Greeks are eiiislayed : Therefore it is resolved by the 
Council and People of Athens, that having prayed and sacri- 
ficed to the gods and heroes who protect the Athenian city 
and territory, bearing in mind the virtue of their ancestors, 
who deemed it of greater moment to preserve the hberty of 
Greece than their own country, they will put two hundred 
ships to sea, and their admiral diall sail up into the 
straits of Thermopylae, and their general and commander of 
horse shaU march with the infantry and cavahy to Eleusis, 
and ambassadors shall be sent to the other Greeks, and first 
of all to the Thebans, because Philip is nearest their territory, 
and shall exhort them without dread of Philip to maintain 
their own independence and that of Greece at large, and 
assure them that the Athenian people, not remembering any 
variance which has formerly arisen between the countries^ 
will assist them with troops and money and weapons and 
arms, feeling that for them (being Greeks) to contend among 
themselves for the leadership is honourable, but to be com- 
manded and deprived of the leadership by a man of foreign 
extraction is derogatory to the renown of the Greeks and the 
virtue of their ancestors : fiirther, the people of Athens do 
not regard the people of Thebes as aliens either in blood or 
race ; they remember also the benefits conferred by their 
ancestors upon the ancestors of the Thebans ; for they re- 
stored the children of Hercules who were kept by the Pelo- 
ponnesians out of their hereditary dominion, defeating in 
battle those who attempted to resist the descendants of Her- 
cules ; and we gave shelter to (Edipus and his comrades in 
exile; and many other kind and generous acts have been 
done by us to the Thebans : wherefore now also the people of 
Athens wiU not desert the interests of the Thebans and the 
other Greeks : And let a treaty be entered into with them for 
alliance and intermarriage, and oaths be mutually exchanged. 
Ambassadors : Demosthenes son of Demosthenes of Pseania, 
Hyperides son of Oleander of Spettus, Mnesithides son of 
Antiphanes of Phrearrii, Democrates son of Sophilus of 
Phlyus, Calleeschrus son of Diotimus of CothocidcD." 
.That was the commencement and first step in the negotia* 
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tion with Thebes :* before then the countries had been led by 
these men into discord and hatred and jealousy. That decree 
caused the peril which then surrounded us to pass away like 
a cloud. It was the duty of a good citiaen, if he had any 
better plan, to disclose it at the time, not to find fault now. 
A statesman and a pettifogger,^ while in no other respect are 
they alike, in this most widely differ. The one declares his 
opinion before the proceedings, and makes himself responsible 
to his followers, to fortune, to the times, to all men : the 
other is silent when he ought to speak; at any untoward 
event he grumbles. Now, as I said before, the time tor a 
man who regarded the commonwealth, and for honest coun- 
sel, was then : however I will go to this extent*— if any one 
now can point out a better course, or indeed if any other was 
practicable but the one which I adopted, I confess that I was 
wrong. For if there be any measure now discovered, which 
.(executed then) would have been to our advantage, I say it 

^ Jacobs: Dies war der Anfang und das erste Verfahren in der 
ihebdischen Sache, Pabst : Dies war der Anfang und der erste Schritt, 
der in den AngeUgenheit^n der Thebaner gethan vmrde. 

* Lord Brougham, objecting to Leland's translation of "sycophant^" 
sayBv "he might aa well call a player a 'hypocrite/ or a peasant a 
' villain.' " This criticism I assent to ; yet it is not easy to find an apt 
word for <rvKo<pairni5, and hence the German translators, as well as some 
of the English, have retained the Greek term. It has various modifi- 
cations of meaning in the Orators, all having reference, more or less 
remote, to the original meaning of an ''informer." (See my article 
:Svico^(£i>Ti|s in the Archseologieal Dictionary, where this is fally ex- 
plained.) It may often be rendered " a slanderer," and so Auger renders 
it here, "calomniateur." Sometimes it denotes a " vexatious meddler,** 
a *.* malignant and sneaking enemy." Thus Demosthenes says, irovrfpdv 
6 (TVKOipdirms Kol pdfnceatojf. And again, (rvtaxpdvTris tout* ^ariPf curtatrBou. 
fikv ird/not 4^€\eyx»p 8^ fiifi4p. And (as we have seen) iS^chines says it 
was a common name for all scoundrels. 

As contrasted with <ru/ii3<w\o$, an honest adviser or statesman, it 
signifies a factious politician, one who seeks his own interest or that 
of his party, or the giatifieation of private malice, rather than the good 
of his country; one capable of doing the things which Demosthenes 
charges his adversary with. Such a person may be called a pettifogger 
in politics, just as a dirty practitioner is called a pettifogger in the law. 
The version, I must admit, is not perfectly satisfiictoiy, yet it seems 
preferable to any other single word. Lord Brougham's "partisan" is 
too weak. If I chose to use two words, I would say '' an honest politician 
and a factious cme," &c. 

' " I will go to this extreme length in making concession." Or as 
Lord Bronrham has it : "I will go to such an excess of candonr." 
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' ought not to have escaped me. But if there is none^ if there 
^"i was none, if none can be suggested even at tliis day, what was 
-' a statesman to do ? Was he not to choose the best measures | 
--" within his reach and view 1 That did I, iEschines, when the ' 

• crier asked, " Who wishes to speak ?" — ^not, " Who wishes tcT 

- complain about the past, or to guarantee the future ?" Whilst 

- you on those occasions sat mute in the assembly, I came 

- forward and spake. However, as you omitted then, tell us 
' now. Say, what scheme that I ought to have devised, what 

- fiatvourable opportunity was lost to the state by my neglect? — 
:i what alliance was there, what better plan, to which I should 
"^' have directed the people ? But no ! The past is with all the 

-5 world given up ; no one even proposes to deliberate about 
"' it : the future it is, or the present, which demands the action 

- of a counsellor. At the time, as it appeared, there were 
dangers impending, and dangers at hand. Mark the line of 

y- my policy at that crisis ; don't rail at the event The end 
of all things is what the Deity pleases : his line of policy it is 
that shows the judgment of the statesman. Do not then 
impute it as a crime to m^ that Philip chanced to conquer in 
ia;" battle : that issue depended not on me, but on God. Prove 
; Ihat I adopted not all measures that according to human cal- 
% culation were feasible — that I did not honestly and diligently 
'^ and with exertions beyond my strength carry them out — or 
ies that my enterprises were not honourable and worthy of the 
'>^. state and necessaiy. Show me this, and accuse me as soon 
,^i as you like. But if the hurricane that visited us hath been 
^r' too powerful, not for us only, but for all Greece besides, what 
,;er is the fedr course V As if a merchant, after taking every pre- 
set caution, and furnishing his vessel with everything that he 
*'' thought would ensure her safety, because afterwards he met 
j; with a storm and his tackle was strained or broken to pieces, 

w 

oci ^ The Orator, as Schaefer rightly observes, suppresses the answer to 
ne» his own question, which, if fully expressed, would be as follows : — " The 
ger fair thing is, not to blame me for events which were inevitable. Ton 
it, might as well blame a shipowner," &c. Leiand saw the true meaning, 
ms and expresses it in his translation : " What then ? Am I to be accused \ 
j5 With equal justice might the trader," &c. And thus Auger : "• Que faire, 
ill je vons prie f Fant 11 m'lmpnter ce contre-temps 1 ** &c. Other translators 

have r^ xp^ apparently, and misconceived the sense of the passage. 
ji LhlKVe thought it better to preserve the looseness of the original, which 

is ilot at all unnatural, and will not mislead the intelligent reader. 
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should be charged with the shipwreck ! "Well, but I was 
not the pilot" — he might say — -just as I was not the general. — 
" Fortune was not under my control : all was imder hers." 

Consider and reflect upon this — I^ with the Thebans on- 
our Bide, we were destined so to fiire in the contest, what was 
to be expected, if we had never had them for allies, but they 
had joined Philip, as he used every eflfort of persuasion to 
make Ihem do ? ^ And i^ when the battle was fipught three 
days march &om Attica, such peril and alarm surrounded 
the city, what must we have expected, if the same disaster 
had happened in some part of our territory 1 As it was, (da 
you see l) we could stand, meet, breathe ; mightily did one, 
two, three days, help to our preservation:' in the other case 
— but it is wrong to mention things, of which we have been 
spared the trial by the fiivour of some deity, and by our pro- 
tecting ourselves with the very alliance which you assail. 

All this, at such length, have I addressed to you, men of 
the jury, and to the outer circle of hearers; for, as to this 
contemptible fellow, a short and plain ai^ument would suffice. 
^ If the future was revealed to you, -Slschines, alone, when 
the state was deliberating on these proceedings, you ought to 
have forewarned us at the time. If you did not foresee it, 

^ That is, Philip, by his letters and by his embassies. Compare p. 301, 
*AXA^ li'fjv oUs r6i' ii4>l€i <(>wyhs 6 ^i\iinros k. r. A. Most of the translators 
take iKtivos to mean iBschines. The irriter of an article in the Bdin- 
hurgk Review, vol. xxxri p. 483, said to have been the late Justice 
Williams, has the following note : — ** If ^kupos be the true reading, we 
are aware that Philip must be meant. But the spirit of the passage 
itself, and the analogy of the whole oration, lean to olros, as we trans- 
late it" I cannot assent to this criticism. The orator wishes to impress 
upon his hearers the great importance which Philip attached to the 
alliance of Thebes. He does not mean to charge ^schines with openly 
advocating Philip's cause : on the contrary, he represents ^schines 
as having then held his tongue. Leland saw the true meaning. His 
version is : " but united with our enemy in compliance with all his 
urgent solicitations." So did Auger, whom the Edinburgh reviewer 
calls ''a babbling, cackling Frenchman." His version is: <'ce prince 
alors epuisoit sa politique pour s'attacher ce peuple." The Germans 
are wrong. 

3 The infinitiveSy trr^vait cvvOSuv, avaarpevfftu, depend' upon liSocroi'. 
I have given a turn in the translation, to preserve the force of the 
original. The translators, all but Jacobs, have made a shocking mess 
of this passage. Jacobs : Weiaat Du nickt, doss jetz ein und zwei und 
drei Tage una aufrecht zu stehn, ztisammen zu komment aufzuatkmen^ 
und videit Andre der Stadt zur Bettung verschafft hahen f 
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you are responsible for the same ignorance as the rest. Why 
then do you accuse me in this behalf^ rather than I you ? 
A better citizen have I been than you in respect of the 
matters of which I am speaking, (others I discuss not at 
present,) inasmuch as I gave myself up to what seemed for 
the general good, not shrinking from any personal danger, 
nor taking thought of any; whilst you neither suggested 
better measures, (or mine would not have been adopted,) nor 
lent any aid in the prosecuting of mine : exactly what the 
basest person and worst enemy of the state would do, are you 
found to have done after the event; and at the same time 
Aristratus in Naxos and Aristolaus in Thasos, the deadly foes 
of our state, are bringing to trial the friends of Athens, and 
-SJschines at Athens is accusing Demosthenes, • Surely the 
man^ who waited to found his reputation upon the misfor- 
tunes of the Greeks,* deserves rather to perish than to accuse 
another; nor is it possible that one, who has profited by the 
same conjunctures as the enemies of the commonwealth, can 
be a well-wisher of his country. You show yourself by your 
life and conduct, by your political action, and even your 
political inaction.' Is anything going on that appears good 
for the people ? iEschines is mute. Has anything untoward 
happened or amiss? Forth comes ^Eschines; just as fractures 
and sprains are put in motion, when the body is attacked 
with disease. 

But since he insists so strongly on the event, I will even 
assert something of a paradox : and I beg and pray of you 
not to marvel at its boldness, but kindly to consider what I 
say. If then the results had been foreknown to all, if all 
had foreseen them, and you, iEschines, had foretold them and 
protested with clamour and outcry — ^you that never opened 
your mouth — ^not even then should the Commonwealth have 
abandoned her design, if she had any regard for glory,, or 
ancestry, or futurity. As it is, she appears to have failed in 

* Literally : " for whom the misfortunes of the Greeks were kept in 
store to get repute by." Pabst : Wer auf die UngluckafdUe der Hdlenen 
ijewartett um.durch diesdben berUkmt zu wer den. 

2 The Edinburgh reviewer: "by what you do in. public affairs, aad 
by what you decline doing." Auger : " Par vos discours, et meme par 
votre silence." Jacobs: was im StacUe treihst und vnederum nicM 
treibst, Pabst : durch Deine Theilnahme und Nichtiheilnahme an der 
VerwaUung dea Stoats. 
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her enterprise, a thing to which all mankind are liable, if the 
Deity so wills it : but then — claiming precedency over others, 
and afterwards abandoning her pretensions — she would ha^e 
incurred the charge of betraying all to Philip. Why, had we 
resigned without a struggle that which our ancestors en- 
countered every danger to win, who would not have spit 
upon you 1 Let me not say, the commonwealth or myself I * 
With what eyes, I pray, coidd we have beheld strangers 
visiting the city, if the result had been what it is, and Philip 
had been chosen leader and lord of all, but other people 
without us had made the struggle to prevent it; especiidly 
when in former times our country had never preferred an igno- 
minious security to the battle for honour? For what 
Grecian or what barbarian is ignorant, that by the Thebans, 
or by the Lacedaemonians who were in might bei^re them, or 
by the Persian king, permission would thankfully and gladly 
have been given to our commonwealth, to take what she 
pleased and hold her own, provided she would accept foreign 
law and let another power command in Greece ? But, as it 
seems, to the Athenians of that day such conduct would not 
have been national, or natural, or endurable : none could at 
any period of time persuade the commonwealth to attach 
herself in secure subjection to the powerful and unjust : 
through every age has she persevered in a perilous struggle 
for precedency and honour and glory. And this you esteem 
so noble and congenial to your principles, that among your 

^ /. e. ** Let me not eay anything so shocking, so reyolting to my 
feelings, as to suppose that the commonwealth or myself coold deaerre 
gnch an indignity ! " According to the natural coarse of the argument 
we should rather have expected the orator to conclude by ssyying — 
*'the commonwealth would have acted a despicable part," or the like. 
But adopting a strong expression, he takes care to preserve a respectful 
euphemism towards iSie Athenian people, and surprises his advetsaiy by 
suddenly denouncing him as the supposed adviser of the degenerate 
policy. Immediately afterwards he reverts fbut in milder language) to 
the disgrace which would have &llen upon the country. 

This I take to be a better interpretation than Schaofer's, who under- 
stands Kara3rr6a'tie. Another, to which, if it were borne out by the 
words, 1 should be much inclined, is offered by the Edinburgh reviewer, 
who translates it : '' to say nothing of the state or myself," and observes, 
** The meaning is, not that the state and I are blameless, but if such 
a line of policy had been adopted, who would not have regarded even 
you, iOschines, the most worthless animal in the city, with new and 
additional contempt, d fortiori, me, and d fortissimo, the city itself Y" 
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ancestors you honour most those who acted in such a spirit ; 
and with reason. For who would not admire the virtue of 
those men, who resolutely embarked in their galleys and 
quitted country and home, rather than reeeiviB foreign law, 
dioosing Themistocles who gave such counsel for their general, 
and stoning Cyrsilus to death who advised submission to the 
tesms imposed^r-Hiot him only, but yoiu: wives also stoning 
his wife P Yes; the Athenians of that day looked not for 
an orator or a general, who might help them to a pleasant 
servitude : they scorned to live, if it could not be with 
freedom. For each of them considered, that he was not 
bom to his father or mother only, but also to his country.^ 
What is the difference? He that thinks himself born for 
his parents only, waits for his appointed or natural end : he 
that thinks hunself bom for his coimtry also, will sooner 
perish than behold her in slavery, and will regard the insults 
and indignities, which must be bc»rne in a commonwealth 
enslaved, as more terrible than death. 

Had I attempted to say, that I instructed you in senti- 
ments worthy of your ancestors, there is not a man who would 
not justly rebuke me. What I declare is, that such principles 
are yom* own; I show that before my time such wais the 
spirit of the commonwealth ; though certainly in the execu- 
tion of the particular measures I claim a share also for my- 
self. The prosecutor, arraigning the whole proceedings, and 
embittering you against me as the cause of our alarms and 
dangers, in his eagerness to deprive me of honour for the 
nioment, robs you of the eulogies that should endure for ever. 

^ Cieero (de Offieik, IIL 11) has borrowed this anecdote from Demo- 
Bthe&es. The same story is related by Herodotus (IX. 4, 5), who calls 
the person not Cyrsilas, but Lycidas. The terms w^re offered by Mar- 
donius to the Athenians, while they were in Salamls. The advice <^ 
Lycidas was given to the council, and the people outside hearing of it^ 
proceeded immediately to inflict summary punishment upon him. 

a Compare Cicero pro Milone,— "Hiccine vir patri» natus usquam 
nisi in patria morietur/l" The " necessaria mors " of Cicero is the same 
as the r6u riis etfULpfi4vns ddvaros of Demosthenes. These expreasicms 
joe iUastrated by Aulus GelUus, XIII. 1, who quotes the following pas- 
sage from, the first Philippic of the Roman : — 

" Hunc igitur nt sequerer properavi, quem praesentes non sunt secutl : 
non ut profioerem aliquid; neque enim sperabam id, nee prsestare 
potevam; sed ut, si quid mihi humanitus accidisset, (multa autem im- 
pendere videntur prseter naturam praeterque fatum,) hiyus diei voeem 
testfloi seipubUcse relinquerem meie perpetue exga se voLontatis." 
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For should you, under a disbelief in the wisdom of my policy, 
convict the defendant; you will appear to have done wrong, 
not to have suffered what befel you by the cruelty of fortune. 
But never, never can you have done wrong, Athenians, 
in undertaking the battle for the freedom and safety of all ! 
I swear it by your forefathers — those that met the peril at 
Marathon, those that took the field at Plataea, those in the sea- 
fight at Salamis, and those at Artemisium, and many other 
brave men who repose in the public monuments, all of whom 
alike, as being worthy of the same honour, the country buried, 
iEschines, not only the successful or victorious ! Justly ! For 
the duty of brave men has been done by all : their fortune 
has been such as the Deity assigned to each.^ 

Accursed scribbler!* you, to deprive me of the approbation 
and affection of my countrymen, speak of trophies and 
battles and ancient deeds, with none of which had this present 
trial the least concern; but I ! — you third-rate actor ! — I, 
that rose to counsel the state how to maintain her pre- 
eminence ! in what spirit was I to mount the hustings ? In 
the spirit of one having unworthy counsel to offer ?^ — I should 

^ So much criticieun has been lavished, both in ancient and modem 
times, on the beauty of this celebrated passage, that even to refer to all 
that has been said would be impossible. 1 shall content myself with 
transcribing the remarks of the writer, whom I have before adverted to, 
of the Edinburgh Review :— " The whole passage," he says, ** is teeming 
and bursting with proofs of superhuman high-mindedness and devotion." 
But he observes further, — " The argument is not lost sight of for an 
instant in the midst of this inflammation. The sentence containing 
the apostrophe is not closed, before we find it recurring, and in such 
a shape as induces us to suppose, that for its sake the oratory is intro- 
duced. Longinus says that Demosthenes here gives a proof of the 
necessity of keeping sober even in excesses, ^iBdcKtav tri k&v fioKxe^fioun 
vii(f>€iu dmyKoiov, He notices also the dexterity and address with which 
^he difference of success in the two cases is managed. They are not 
called conquerors of Marathon, &c., but the conibatants ; and then the 
orator is beforehand with any objection, {r6y aKpoarifv, <f>edv<i»Vf) by turn- ' 
ing short round upon ^schines, and reminding him that all, whether 
euccessful or not, had equal honours." 

* TfxififiaTOKiKpotu is " one that stoops or pores over papers and writ- 
ing." He alludes to the office of clerk, formerly held by JSschines, not 
to his father's school, as some have supposed. Jacobs renders the word 
Buchatahenhocker, Pabst: Aktenhocker. 

^ Literally : " intending to offer counsel unworthy of these (ro^ay) 
my countrymen "? " Let the student be careful not to connect ro^rwv 
with irpwrefwy. The orator looking, or pointing with his hand, to the 
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have deserved to perish 1 You yourselves, men of Athens, 
may not try- private and public causes on the same principles : 
the compacts of every-day life you are to judge of by par- 
ticular laws and circumstances ; the measures of statesmen, 
by reference to the dignity of your ancestors. And if you 
think it your duty to act worthily of them, you should every 
one of you consider, when you come into court to decide 
public questions, that together with your staff and ticket^ the 
spirit of the commonwealth is delivered to you. 

But in touching upon the deeds of your ancestors, there 
were some decrees and trg-nsactions which I omitted. I will 
return from my digression. 

On our arrival at Thebes, we found ambassadors there from 
Philip, from the Thessalians and from his other allies; our 
friends in trepidation, his friends confident. To prove that 
I am not asserting this now to serve my own purposes, read 
me ^cudr letter which we ambassadors despatched on the in- 
staqSjpSo outrageous is my opponent's malignity, that, if any 
advajita^was procured, he attributes it to the occasion, not 

plainttlffor defendant, (who were always in court,) or to their respec- 
tive friends and supporters who stood near them, or to the jury or 
surrounding spectators, designates them simply as ot/ros or otrot, and 
is easily understood by his hearers. But in a translation for English 
readers, these terms require to be varied according to circumstances. 
Jacobs here has : SoUt* ich sagen was der Stadt unvmrdig war ? 

1 There were 6000 jurors chosen by lot for the service of the year, 
600 from each of the Attic tribes. The whole number was then divided 
into ten sections of 500 each, a thousand being left as supernumeraries^ 
to supply deficiencies occasioned by death or any other cause. There 
were ten courts at Athens, among which the services of these juron 
were to be distributed ; and it was managed in the following way. Each 
court was designated by a colour, and also by a letter over the doorway. 
Each of the jury sections was likewise designated by a letter. When 
the juries had to be impanelled, the letters indicating the different 
sections were drawn out of one box, and the letters indicating the dif- 
ferent courts were drawn out of another : each pair of lots so drawn 
out determined what section should be assigned to what court When 
the whole section was not required, the individual jurors who were to 
form the panel were chosen by lot, each juror having a counter with 
his section and name marked upon it. The courts being thus allotted^ 
every juryman received a staff and a ticket. The staff, on which was- 
marked the letter and colour of his court, served to distinguish him 
from the crowd, and procure him instant admission. The ticket, which 
he returned to the magistrate when the business was cencluded, entitled 
him to his fee. 

VOL. II. G 
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to iKke; while all misearriages he attriboteft to XBe and my 
fortune. And accoffding to kirn^as it aeema^ I, the orator and 
adTiser^ have no merit in reBidta of argnment and eoonse]!, 
but am the sole autibor of misfortimes in arms and strategy. 
Coiald there be a more brutal calumniates or a more exe- 
orable? Bead the letter. 

[The letter k re<w?.] ^ 

On the convening of the assembly, our opponents were 
introduced first, because they held the character of aOies. 
And they came forward and spoke, in high praise of Philip 
and disparagement of you, bringing up all t^e hostilities that 
you ever committed against the Thebans. In fine, they 
urged them to show their gratitude for th& services done by 
Philip, and to avenge themselves for the injuries which you 
had done them, either — it mattered not which — ^by giving 
them a passage against you, or by joining in the invasion of 
Attica ; and they proved, as they fancied, that by adopting 
their advice the cattle and slaves and other effects of Attica 
would come into Boeotia, whereas by acting as they said we 
should advise Boeotia would suffer pillage through the war. 
And much they said besides, tending aU to the same point. 
,The reply that we made I would give my life to recapitulate, 
but I fear, as the occasion is past, you will look upon it as if 
a sort of deluge had overwhelmed the whole proceedings, and 
regard any taJk about them as a useless troubling of you.^ 
Hear then what we persuaded them and what answer they 
returned. Take and read this : 

\The aiiswer of the Thehcma,'] 

After this they invited and sent for you. You marched to 
their succour, and — ^to omit what happened between — ^their 
reception of you was so firiendly, that, while their infentry 
and cavalry were outside the walls, they admitted your army 
into their houses and citadel, among their wives and children 
and all that was most precious. . Why, upon that day three 
of the noblest testimonies were before all mankind borne in 
your favour by the Thebans, one to your courage, one to 

^ T]u% and all ike doemnfiiLta Bubseqaeatly refened to by the Oxator, 
aceloBt. 

. < SpillasL : " ncwlesft trouble^'' Leland : " naeless aad o^ws.'* Vraoeift : 
" idle impertinence." Jacobs : eitle BdaeHgung, 
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your justice^ one to your good behaviour.' For when they 
preferred fighting on your side to fighting against you, they 
held you to be braver and juster in your demands ihsji 
Philip; and when they put under your charge what they and 
all men are most watchful to protect^ iheit wives and chil- 
dren, thej ^owed that they had confidence in your good 
behaviour. In all which, men of Athens, it appeared th^ 
had rightly estimated ycmr character. For after your forces 
entered the dty^.not so much as a groundless complaint was 
preferred against you by any one; so discreetly did you 
behave yourselves : and twice arrayed on tiieir side in the 
earlier battles, that by the river and the winter-battle,^ you 
proved yourselves not irreproachable only, but admirable in 
your discipline, your equipments, and your zeal : which called 
fbrth eulogies from other men to you, sacrifice and thanks- 
giving from you to the Gods. And I would gladly ask 
iEschines — while these things were going on, and the city 
was full of enthusiasm and joy and praise, whether he joined 
with the multitude in sacrifice and festivity, or sat at home 
sorrowing and moaning and repining at the public success. 
For if he was present and appeared with the rest, is not his 
conduct moiffitrous, or rather impious, when measures, which 
he himself called the Gods to witness were excellent, Ee now 
requires you to condenm — you that have sworn by the Godsi 
If he was not present, does he not deserve a thousand deaths 
for grieving to behold what others rejoiced at 1 * Head me 
now the decrees. 

[The decrees for sacrifice,] 

^ Jim^potr^tnfis is variously rendered by the translators : " c(»itinence ; *' 
** selfH»>mmand ; " " virtue ; " " honour." Auger : " sagesse ; "- and after- 
wards, "vertu.*' Jacobs: EntkaUaamheit Pabst: Massigung, And 
in truth the word includes more or ksa of all these meanings. 

^ See Appendix IX. 

' Lord Brougham observes as f<^lowft: — 

« The beauty of this passage is veiy striking, l^ot merely the exqui- 
site diction — ^the majesty of the rhythm — the skilful coUoeation — ^the 
picturesque description of ^schines' dismay and skulking from the- 
pnblic v^oicings; b«it the argument is to be observed and admired. It 
ia a dilemma, and one which would be quite sufficient for the momei^ 
tary victory at which alone an oratov often aims. It ia not closely 
reasoned ; it i» not a complete dilemma ; a retort is obvious, (to use tbia 
language of the logicians,) and this is always fatal, being the test be* 
fim which no bad dilesuaa can stand. Jischmes h«d only to embrace 

g2 
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We thus were engaged in sacrifice ; the Thebans were in 
the assurance that they had been saved through us ; and it 
had come about, that a people, who seemed likely to want 
assistance through the practices of these men, were them- 
selves assisting others in consequence of my advice which you 
followed. What language Philip then uttered, and in what 
trouble he was on this account, you shall learn from his 
letters which he sent to Peloponnesus. Take and read them, 
that the jury may know what my perseverance and journeys 
and toils, and the many decrees which this man just now 
pulled to pieces, accomplished. 

Athenians, you have had many great and renowned orators 
before me; the famous Callistratus, Aristophon, Cephalus, 
Thrasybulus, hundreds of others; yet none of them ever 
thoroughly devoted himself to any measure of state : for 
instance, the mover of a resolution would not be ambassador ; 
the ambassador would not move a resolution ; each one left 
for himself some relief, and also, should anything happen, an 
excuse.* How then — it may be said — did you so far surpass 
others in might and boldness as to do everything yourself? 
I don't say that : but such was my conviction of the danger 
impending over us, that I considered it left no room or 
thought for individual security; a man should have been 
only too happy to perform his duty without neglect.^ As to 

the second altematiye — the second horn — and it never could have 
transfixed him. 

'I did remain at home, not mourning over the success of your 
measures, but their wickedness ; not grudging the people their short- 
lived joy, but grieved to see them deluded by your arts to their ruin.* 
This answer was complete. Nevertheless, there are but very few com- 
plete dilemmas in the whole course of any argument upon any subject ; 
and the one under consideration is quite good enough to pass with an 
audience in a speech. Many much less complete are every day used 
with us both in the senate, in popular assemblies, and even at the bar, 
and with sufficient success. This whole passage would be of certain 
success in our parliament." 

I may add, that Demosthenes was safe from the retort, ^schine& 
having no reply. 

^ *Aycut>opit me&ns ** power of casting or shifting the blame upon some 
other person or thing." This is not sufficiently expressed by the word 
" resource," which Leiand and other translators have ; nor indeed have 
we any word exactly corresponding. Auger : ** une Bttrete." Jacobs : 
BiickenhaU. 

* Schaefer explains this differently : "sed boni consulendum esse, si 
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myself I was persuaded, perhaps foolishly,' yet I was per- 
suaded, that none would move better resolutions than myself, 
none worQd execute them better, none as ambassador would 
show more zeal and honesty. Therefore I undertook every 
duty myself Read the letters of Philip. 

[The letters.] 
To this did my policy, ^schines, reduce Philip. This lan- 
guage he uttered through me, he that before had lifted his 
voice so boldly against Athens 1 For which I was justly 
crowned by the people; and you were present and opposed it 
not, and Biondas who preferred an indictment obtained not 
his share of the votes. Here, read me the decrees which were 
then absolved, and which this man never indicted. 

[The decrees,] 

These decrees, men of Athens, contain the very words and 
syllables, which Aristonicus drew up formerly, and Ctesiphon 
the defendant has now. And -^schines neither arraigned 
these himself, nor aided the party who preferred an indict- 
ment. Yet, if his present charge against me be true, he 
might then have arraigned Demomeles the mover and Hype- 
rides with more show of reason than he can the defendant. 
Why? Because Ctesiphon may refer to them, and to the 
decisions. of the courts^ and to the fact of iEschines not 
having accused them, although they moved the same decrees 
which he has now, and to the laws which bar any further 
proceedings in such a case,^ and to many points besides : — 
whereas then the question would have been tried on its own 
merits, before any such advantages had been obtained.* But 
then, I imagine, it would have been impossible to do what 

qnis, nuUft non ciir& adhibitft, sorte fatali uteretur.'' And so Jacobs : 
aondem doss man sich gefaUen lasaen miisse, hei dem Bevmastaeyn 
niehts unterlassen ssu haJben, das, vms seyn muss, zu leiden. I do not 
assent to this interpretation, which would give too emphatic a sense to 
the words fin^h xapaXelirw. As I take it, they refer to & 8c7, so that 
we understand rav Mvruy after firi^iif. 

^ Spillan has it litendly: ''concerning matters thus transaxsted." 
Brougham : '' for things so settled." Pabst : gegen daa, was stihon also 
verhandeU worden ist. It refers undoubtedly to the previous decision 
of the courts, though vpaxBiprcov does not signify " decided," as Leland, 
Anger, and Jacobs express it in their translations. 

* Uplv ri rovTcoy rpoXafiuVf " before it [i.e. before the party accused] 
had secured any of these advantages," i.e. any of those preliminary obi 
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iGschines now dx>e8 — ^to pick out of a multitude of old dates 
and decrees what no man knew before, and wliat no man 
would have expected to hear to-day, £br the purpose of 
slander — to transpose dates, and assign measures to the 
wrong causes instead of the right, in order to make a plausible 
case. That was impossible then. Every statement must have 
been according to the truth, soon after the fisicts, while you 
still remembered the particulars and bad them almost at 
your fingers' ends. Therefore it was that he shimned aU 
investigation at the time, and has come at thi^ late period; 
thinking, as it appears to me, that you would make it a con- 
test of orators, instead of an inquiry into political conduct; 
that words would be criticised, and not interests of state. 

Then he plays the sophist,^ and says, you ought to dis- 
regard the opinion of us which you came from home with — 
that, as when you audit a man's account under the impression 
that he has a surplus, if it casts up right and nothing remains, 
you allow it,^ so should you now accept the &.ir conclusion of 
the argument. Only see, how rotten in its nature (and justly 
so) is every wicked contrivance 1 For by this very cunning 
simile he has now acknowledged it to be your conviction, that 
I am my country's advocate and he is Philip's. Had not this 
been your opinion of each, he would not have thed to persuade 
you differently. That he has however no reasonable ground 
for requiring you to change your belief, I can easily show, 
^ot by casting accounts — for that mode of reckoning applies 
not to measures — but by calling the circumstances briefly 
to mind, taking you that hear me both for auditors and 
witnesses. 

Through my policy, which he arraigns, instead of the 
Thebans invading this country with Philip, as all expected, 

jections which enable the aoeuaed to defend hiniBelf irrespectively of the 
merits of the question. Schaefer reads irpotrAajScTi/, and renders it: 
'^priusquam horom quidquam subsidio assumpsisset." Pabst follows 
}ii]u. If I adopted that reading, I would translate thus : " before it got 
any of these points mixed up with it." 

^ So Spillan : and Jacobs : spielt er den Sophisten, 
*** The illustration is taken, not from common tradesmen's accounts, 
fis Beiske supposes, nor from the census for classification of citizens, as 
Schaefer thinks, but rather from the audit of official accounts by the 
Ao7«rTai at Athens. To them he clearly refers in the expression below, 
Xo7urTa4s S/xa ical fiAprwn xpt^H-^i^os. The passage in JSschines cont 
Ctesiph.(62) confirms this view. The 
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they joined our ranks and prevented him; — ^instead of the 
war being in Attica, it took place seven hundred furlongs 
from the city on the confines of Boeotia; — instead of corsairs 
issuing from EuboBa to plunder us, Attica was in peace on 
the coast-side during the whole war; — instead of Philip being 
master of the Hellespont by taking Byzantium, the Byzaa- 
tines were our auxiliaries against him. Does this c(»nputation 
of servioes, think you, resemble the casting of accounts? Or 
should we strike thesS out on a balance,^ and not look that 
they be kept in everlasting remembrance? I will not set 
down, that of the cnielty, remarkable in cases yrh&ce Philip 
got people ^ at <moe into his power, others have had the 

The ezpresBionfi riBels ^K^w, orrovcA^Ar, refer to the use of counters 
by the ancients in their arithmetical processes. Hence oomes our word 
*' calculation," from ceUculus, a stone or counter used for such purpose. 
A literal translation of these expressions would hardly be intelligible in 
oar language, and therefore I have aroided it. 

' /. €, strike them out of the credit side of the aoooimt, by m^dans of 
a Bet-off on the debit side. Lord Brougham : " must these events be 
taken out of the opposite side of my account 1** The meaning is pro- 
perty explained by Eeiske : ** Existimasne, res has pneclare a me gesttfs 
ex iiominam m^aimft tolli debere propter ingentes clades quas passi 
sumufi 1 *' Schaefer, who is followed by Jacobs and Pabst, has giren a 
different interpretation. TaOra, according to him, meauB both the ser- 
vices of Demosthenes, and the malpractices of iEschines ; and dtnaveX^iv 
raiura is to set them off i^inst one another, to mutually cancel them. 
Pabst introdttoes this amplification of ravnt, into his text, feeling per- 
haps that the reader would not gather it from the context : glavhst Du^ 
dasa man Das, was ich/ilr, Du gegen das VaUrland gethan hast, gegen 
einander aufheben musae. This interpretation is not only not borne 
out by the words, but contrary to the scope of the whole passage. De- 
mosthenes is not saying anything here about the misdeeds of ^schines ; 
and the notion of setting ihem off against hifl own services was too 
palpably absurd to suggest for a moment. He has been enumerating 
certain good results of his administration. His argument is : " These 
are positive services which I have rendered you, deserving gratitude 
and permanent record. You cannot treat them as credits, to be can- 
celled by a debit side of the question. Such a mode of reckoning is 
well enough for an arithmetical computation, but is inapplicable to a 
case of this kind." Here he stops short, and why 'i He felt that at this 
very moment Chsertmea and its results, constantly present to his own 
thoughts, might cross the minds of his hearers ; and that he might be 
met with the objection, — " If you take credit for the victories, you must 
have the discredit of the defeats : your policy must be judged of as 
a whole.** To this indeed he had an answer, but not exactly in the 
present line of argpiment ; therefore he turns it off, spurning the bare 
idea of iGachines* illu8trati<m. 
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trial ; whilst of the generosity, which, casting about for his 
future purposes, he assumed towards Athens, you have hap- 
pily enjoyed the fruits. I pass that by. 

Yet this I do not hesitate to say; that any one desirous of 
truly testing an orator, not of calumniating him, would never 
have made the charges that you advanced just now, inventing' 
similes, mimicking words and gestures: (doubtless it hath 
determined the fortune of Greece, whether I spoke this word 
or that, whether I moved my hand on^ way or Uie other !) no ! 
he would have examined the facts of the case, what means and 
resources our country possessed, when I entered on the admi- 
nistration, what,, when I applied myself to it, I collected for 
her, and what was the condition of our adversaries. Then, 
if I had lessened her resources, he would have shown me to 
be guilty; if I had greatly increased them, he would not have 
calumniated me. However, as you have declined this course, 
I will adopt it. See if I state the case feirly. 

For resources — our country possessed the islanders ; not 
all, but the weakest; for neither Chios, nor Rhodes, nor 
Corcyra was with us : subsidies ^ she had amounting to five- 
and-forty talents ; and they were anticipated : i»fantry or 
cavalry, none besides the native. But what was most alarming 
and wrought most in favour of the enemy — these men had got 
all our neighbours to be hostile rather than friendly to us ; 
Megarians, Thebans, Eubodans. Such were the circumstances 
of our state ; no man can say anything to the contrary: look 
now at those of Philip, whom we had to contend with. In 
the first place, he ruled his followers with imlimited sway, the 
most important thing for military operations: in the next 
place, they had arms always in their hands : besides, he had 
plenty of money, and did what he pleased, not giving notice 
by decrees, not deliberating openly, not brought to trial by 
calumniators, not defending indictments for illegal measures, 
not responsible to any one, but himself absolute master, 
leader, and lord of all. I, who was matched against him — for 
it is right to examine this — what had I under my control ? 
Nothing. Public speech, for instance, the only thing open to 
me— even to this you invited his hirelings as weU as my- 
self ; and whenever they prevailed over me, (as often happened 

^ The tribute from the islanders. See vol. i. p. 77, note 1. 
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for some cause oi other,) your resolutions were passed' for 
the enemy's good. Still under these disadvantages I got you 
for aUies Euhoeans, Achseans, Corinthians, Thehans, Megarians, 
Leucadians, Corcyraeans; from whom were collected fifteen 
thousand mercenaries and two thousand horse, hesides the 
national troops.' Of money too I procured as large a contri- 
bution a^ possible. 

If you talk about just conditions with the Thebans,' iEs- 
chines, or with the Byzantines or Euboeans, or discuss now 
the question of equal terms, first I say — you are ignorant 
that of those galleys formerly which defended Greece, being 
three hundred in number, our commonwealth furnished two 
hundred, and never (as it seemed) thought herself injured by 
having done so, never prosecuted those who advised it or ex- 
pressed any dissatisfaction ; — shame on her if she had ! — but 
was grateful to the gods, that, when a common danger beset 
the Greets, she alone furnished double what the rest did for 
the preservation of "all. Besides, it is but a poor favour you 
do your countrymen by calumniating me. For what is the 
use of telhng us now what we should have done? — Why, 
being in the city and present, did you not make your pro- 
posals then; if indeed they were practicable at a crisis, when 
we had to accept not what we liked but what, the circum- 
stances allowed ? Remember, there was one ready to bid 
against us, to welcome eagerly those that we rejected, and 
give money into the bargain. 

But if I am accused for what I have actually done, how 
would it have been, if, through my hard bargaining, the states 
had gone off and attached themselves to Phihp, and he had 
become master at the same time of Euboea, Thebes, and Byzan- 
tium ? What, think ye, these impious men would have said 
or done ? Said doubtless, that the states were abandoned — 
that they wished to join us and were driven away — that he 
had got command of tiie Hellespont by the Byzantines, and be- 

* Literally : « You left the assembly, having passed resolutions." See 
my obserrations in the Preface, p. 14. 

' I believe this means the national troops of the allies. See Appendix 
IX. Schaefer, however, takes noXirucwy to be the same as olKtiuy just 
above. 

' iEschines, in his speech (73), complains that the terms of the treaty, 
concluded by Demosthenes with the Thebans, were most disadvantageous 
to Athens. 
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oome master of the oom-trade of Greece — ^tfaat a heavy neigh- 
bour-war had by means of the Thebans been brought into 
Attica — ^that the sea had become unnavigable by the excur- 
sion of pirates from Euboea ! All this would they have said 
sure aiough, and a great deal besides. A wicked, wicked thing, 
O Athenians, is a ccdumniator always, every way spiteful and 
£Etult-£inding. But this creature is a reptile by nature, that 
from the beginning never did anything honest or liberal ; a 
very ape of a tragedian, village CEnomaus, counterfeit orator !* 
What advantage has your eloquence ^ been to your country ^ 
Now do you speak to us about the past! Ab if a physician 
should visit his patients, and not order or prescribe anytiiing 
to cure the disoise, but on the death of any one, when the 
last ceremonies were performing, should follow him to ihe 
grave and expound, how, if the poor fellow had done this and 
that, he never would have died ! Miot 1 do you speak now f 
' Even the defeat — ^if you exult in that which should make 
you groan, you accursed one ! — by nothing that I have 
done will it appear to have be&Uen us. Consider it thus, 
O Athenians. From no embassy^ on which I was commis- 
sioned by you, did I ever come away defeated by the 
ambassadors of Philip— neither &om Thessaly, nor from Am- 
bracia, nor from the kings of Thrace, nor from Byzantium, 

^ Leluid rendeiB this paamge as foUowB : "X £yae accuser, my coun- 
trymen, is a monster, a dangerous monster, querulous and industrious 
in seeking pretences of complaint. And such is the very nature of this 
•fox in human shape, — a stranger to everything good or liberal, — this 
theatrical ape, this strolling player, this blundering haranguer ! ** Jaoc^s : 
JEin boshqftes Weaen, Ihr Manner AthtfM, i&t der Sycophtmty bo^ui^ 
immer und vberaU, miagunstig und schmdhsuehUg ; aber dieser W%M 
hier ist eine Bestie von ITatwr ; von Anheginn ImA er nicJUs Oeeundes, 
niefUs Freitinnigea ge^han, dieser leibhafte Affe der Tragikiie, dieaer 
d&rfieche Oenomaus, dieser JRedner von schlechUstem Sehrot und Kom. 

As to Kiim^, see page 65, note 2; and as to (finomaus, see page 72, 
note 1. 

■ AeiySnis is used not only to signify craft and cleyemess in general, 
but specially to describe the quality of a powerful and effective sp^er. 
So it occurs several times in Dionysius. It is applied, however, both in 
a good and in a bad sense, according to circumstances, as many other 
words are. Thus we may call a man an orator, either simply, meaning 
a«pnblic speaker, or by way of praise, meaning a good speaker, or in-, 
vidiously, meaning to say that he is an artful speaker, able to make the 
worse appear the better cause. Compare iEschines eont. Ctes. 73, 88; 
Demosth. De Cor. 318. 
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nor from any other place, nor on the last recent occasion from 
TheheB ; but where bis ambassadors were Tanqnished in argu- 
ment, he came with arms and carried the day. And for this 
you call me to account; and are not ashamed to jeer the 
same person for cowardice, whom you require singlehanded to 
OTeroome the might of Philip— and that too by words ! For 
what else had I at my command? Certainly not the spirit^ 
of each indiyidual, nor the fortune of the army, nor the con- 
duct of the war, for which you would make me accountable ; 
such a blunderer are you ! 

Yet understand me. Of what a statesman may be respon- 
sible for I allow the utmost scrutiny; I deprecate it not. 
What are his functions i To obserre things in the beginnings 
to foresee and foretell them to others, — this I have done : 
again; wherever he finds delays, backwardness, ignorance, 
jealousies, vices inherent and unavoidable in all communities, 
to contract them into the narrowest compass, and on the 
other hand, to promote tmanimity and friendahip and zeal 
in the discharge of duty. All this too I have performed; 
and no one can discover the least neglect on my part. Ask 
any man, by what means Philip achieved most of his suc- 
cesses, and you will be told, by his ai-my, and by his bribing 
and corrupting men in power. Well ; your forces were not 
under my command or control ; so that I cannot be ques- 
tioned for anythii^ done in that department. But by re- 
fusing the price of corruption I have overcome Philip : for as 
the offerer of a bribe, if it be accepted, has vanquished the 
taker, so the person who refuses it and is not corrupted has 
vanquished the person offering. Therefore is the common- 
wealth undefeated as &r as I am concerned. 

These and such as these (besides many others) are the 
grounds furnished by myself to justify the defendant's motion 
in my behalf. Those which you my fellow-citizens furnished, 
I will proceed to mention. Immediately after the battle the 
people, knowing and having witnessed everything which I 
did, in the very midst of their alarm and terror, when it 
would not have been surprising if the great body of them had 
even treated me harshly, passed my resolutions for the safety 
of the country ; all their measures of defence, the disposition 

* Jacobs: Muth, Pabst: Oesirmung. Augur: "yaleur." Other 
traafilatorB take ifwxijs to signify "life." 
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of the garrisons, the trenches, the levies for our fortifications, 
were carried on under my decrees : and further, upon the 
election of a commissioner of grain, they chose me in pre- 
ference to all. Afterwards, when those who were bent to do 
me a mischief conspired, and brought indictments, audits, 
impeachments and the rest of it against me, not at first in 
their own persons, but in such names as they imagined would 
most efiectually screen themselves, (for you surely know and 
remember, that every day of that first period I was arraigned, 
and neither the desperation of Sosicles, nor the malignity of 
Philocrates, nor the madness of Diondas and Melantus, nor 
anything else was left untried, by them against me ;) on all 
those occasions, chiefly through the Gods, secondly through 
you and the other Athenians, I was preserved. And with 
justice ! Yes, that is the truth, and to the honour of the 
juries who so conscientiously decided. Well then : on the 
impeachments, when you acquitted me and gave not the pro- 
secutors their share of the votes, you pronounced that my 
policy was the best : by my acquittal on the indictments my 
counsels and motions were shown to be legal; by your pass- 
ing of my accounts you acknowledged my whole copduct to 
have been honest and incorruptible. Under these circum- 
stances, what name could Ctesiphon with decency or justice 
give to my acts ? Not that which he saw the people give — 
which he saw the jurors give — ^which he saw truth establish 
to the world ? 

Aye, says he ; but that was a fine thing of Cephalus, never 
to have been indicted. Yes, and a lucky one too. But why 
should a man, who has often been charged, but never con- 
victed of crime, be a whit the more liable to reproach? How- 
ever, men of Athens, against my opponent I have a right to 
use the boast of Cephalus ; for he never preferred or pro- 
secuted any indictment against me ; therefore I am a citizen 
as good as Cephalus by his admission. 

From many things one may see his unfeelingness and 
malignity, but especially from his discourse about fortune. 
For my part, I regard any one, who reproaches his fellow-man 
with fortune, as devoid of sense. He that is best satisfied 
with his condition, he that deems his fortune excellent, can- 
not be sure that it will remain so until the evening : how then 
can it be right to bring it forward, or upbraid another man 
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vfiih. it ? As iEschines, however, has on this subject (besides 
many others) expressed himself with insolence, look, men of 
Athens, and observe how much more truth and humanity 
there shall be in my discourse upon fortune* than in his. 

I hold the fortune of oiu: commonwealth to be good, and 
so I find the oracles of Dodonaean Jupiter and Pythian Apollo 
declaring to us. The fortune of all mankind, which now pre- 
vails, I consider cruel and dreadful : for what Greek, what 
barbarian, has not in these times experienced a multitude of 
evils 1 TTiat Athens chose the noblest pohcy, that she fares 
better than those very Greeks who thought, if they aban- 
doned us, they should abide in prosperity, I reckon as part of 
her good fortune : if she suffered reverses, if all happened not 
to lis as we desired, I conceive she has had that share of the 
general fortime which fell to oin: lot. As to my fortune (per- 
sonally speaking) or that of any individual among us, it 
should, as I conceive, be judged of in connexion with personal 
matters. Such is my opinion upon the subject of fortune, a 
right and just one, as it appears to me, and I think you will 
agree with it. -^schines says that my individual fortune is 

^ " Les anciens donnoient beaucoup k la fatality : c'^toit une force 
arengfe qui entratnoit les hommes dans le xnalheur, et xn6me dans le 
crime, sans qti'il f^t possible de register & sa violence. Cette fatality est 
le mobile presque unique de leurs tragedies, et c'est peut-6tre, pour le 
dire en passant, ce qui les a rendus un pea trop uniformes. Non seule« 
ment ils croyoient que le destin s'attachoit E poursuivre un homme, 
mais encore que la mauvaise fortune, que le sort malheureuz qui le 
snivoit, se communiquoit ^ ceux qui Tapprochoient. Oreste, dans 
Bacine, dit & Pylade : — 

Je ne sals de tons temps quelle injuste puissance 
Laisse le crime en paix ^ poursuit 1' innocence. 
De quelque part sur moi que je tourne les yeuz, 
Je ne vols que malheurs qui condamnent les Dieux. 
Mais toi, par quelle erreur veux-tu toujours sur toi 
D€toumer un courroux qui ne cherche que moi ? 
** En consequence de ces principes Eschine, michamment, a repr6sent$ 
.Demosthene, dans un endroit de son discours, comme un miserable 
poursnivi par la fortune, et qui communiquoit son malheur ^ tons ceux 
qui lui confioient leurs affaires. 

" Demosthene lui repond ici en faisant voir, 1°. que quand mSme il 
auroit 6te poursuiyi par la fortune, il seroit cruel de lui reprocber son 
malheur : 2^. qu'il est ridicule de pr^tendre que la destin^e d'un particu- 
lier influe sur la destin^e de la r^publique : S''. qu'il n'a pas ^t^ si mal« 
heureux pendant sa vie, que sa fortune n'a pas 6t^ si miserable ; et de 12^ 
il prend occasion de comparer sa fortune ^ celle d'FiSchine."— -^u^er. 
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paramoant to that of tJae oommonwealth, the small and mean 
to the good and great. How can this pomiblj be ? 

Howeyer, if yon are determined, JBsehines^ to scrutinize my 
fortune, compare it with your own, and,r if you find my far- 
tune better than yours, cease to revile it. Look then from, 
the very beginning. And I pray and entreat that I may not 
be condemned for bad taste. ^ I don't think any person wise^ 
who insults poYerty, or who prides himself on having be^k. 
bred in afSuenee : but by the Zander and malice of this crciel 
man I am forced into such a discussion.; which I will conduct 
with all the moderation whidi drcumstanees allow. 

I had the advantage iSschines, in my boyhood of going to 
proper schools, and havii^ such allowance as a boy should 
have who is to do nothii^ mean from indigence. Arrived at 
man's estate^ I lived suitably to my breeding; was choir- 
master, ship-commander, rate-payer ; backward in no acts of - 
liberality public or private^ but making myself useful to the 
commonwealth and to my &iend& When I entered upon 
state affidrs, I chose such a line of politics, that both by my 
country and many people of Greece I have been crowned 
many times, and not even you my enemies venture to say 
that the line I chose was not honourable. Such then haa 
been the fortune of my life : I could enlarge upon it, but I 
forbear, lest what I pride myself in should give offence. 

But you, the man of dignity, who spit upon others, look 
what sort of fortune is, yours compared with mine. As a boy 
you were reared in abject poverty, waiting with your father 
on the school, grinding the ink, sponging the benches, sweeps- 
ing the room, doing the duty of a menial rather than a free- 
man's son. After you were grown up, you attended your 
mother's initiations,^ reading her books and helping in all the 

^ Most of the commentators take ^vxp^rtrra in the sense of " insi- 
pidity or absurdity.'* Jacobs has: abgeschmackten Frostes. Pabst: 
AhgeschmcbdEth^. Sehaefer ctMBDpares tbe ^vxpk Xeyttv of 'Xenopboh, 
Conyiy. yi 7. Francis translates it, " anything offensiye," winch is not 
the meaning of the word, though undoubtedly it wad the object of 
Demosthenes to deprecate giying offence. He knew that a large munber, 
perhaps the mAJority, of the jurors were taken from the humbler elass 
of citizens, and they might be offended if he boasted too much of hi* 
wealth and origin. Jhmfon he is anxiona to show that he was fonsed 
into thi» comparison hjr iBschines bimsell 

2 The rites, which Demosthenes represents to haye been performed 
by the mather of Madomw^ were brought into Gxeoee from Fluygia. aad 
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coPHKioikieB : at night wmpping the noyidates m &wnHakin^ 
swilling^ purifying and scourmg them with day and bran, 
laiang them alter the lusfcration^ and bidding them say, " Bad 

the east, sncl from Thraee. They appear not to haTe been of the most 
rspntabie khtd, at aU eventi the ofll«i«ting partie» were a low cla89 of 
people. PHkto;, ia the aecoad book of his Republic teU» us, that at this 
period there were a multitude of jugglers and adventurers going about 
Greece, wbo aequired influence over ignorant men by pretending to 
the exercise of supernatural power. They carried books with them, the 
aolhocffhip of whick they ascribed to Musseos and Orpheusy and which 
coaiaiBed directkns as to YarioBS rites of sacrifice and pctrifieation, and 
other mystic ceremonies. These, they said, had the effect of expiating 
crime and averting evil Bacchus and Ceres were the divinities to 
whose worship these mysteries were devoted, especially the former, as 
appears abundantly from the passage before us. 

"Sf^iCuv is putting on the fawnskin worn by the BaochanaUans^ 
Compare the Bacdue of Euripides, 137, 176, and StaUua Theb. IL 664 : 
Nebridas et fragiles thyrsoa portare putfiatia 
Imbellem ad sondtsak. 

Kpary^piCav was a species ^of Bac<^iie baptism, either by immcrsioD, or 
pouring the bowl over the head. 

^AscofiArruv mjA^ koL mr^is refers, according to Harpocration, to>the 
Orphic myth of Advvffos Zo^peirs, the infernal Bacchus, son of Proser- 
pine, whom the Titans tore to pieces, having plastered their own faces 
with clay to escape detection. Jupiter destroyed the Titans with his 
thunder, and from the smoke of their burning bodies man was generated. 
See Orph. Hymn. 29. Procli Hymn, ad Athen. and OlymiHodorus on the 
Phaedo. Taylor, whom Leland and Francis follow, interprets droixdrrotv 
in the sense of modelling images or idols for the mysteries. Beiske 
thinks the clay and bran was nothing more than a kind of soap, used 
for lustration. Jacobs says the bran reminds him of the flour (irouiraAi;) 
with which Strepsiades is powdered in the Clouds of Aristophanes 
{y. 265), where it is evident that the poet is ridiculing some initiatory 
or mystic ceremony. 

^Zt^vyov Kcucoy cSp«r AfitofoVf is a form of words pronounced by the 
initiated, a sort of thanksgiving for the blessings of civilized life 
introduced by Ceres and Bacchus, mystically referring to religious 
blessings. To this there is a manifest aUusion in the chorus of the 
BacchsB, V. 900. 

f^v7€ Hviut, \ifji4va S* iKixty. 

Taylor compares Cicero de Legibw, IL 24, — " Nam mihi cum multa 
ezimia divinaque videatur Athen«e tusB peperisse atque in vitam homi" 
nam attulisse, turn nihil melins lis mye^riis, quibus ex agresti imma* 
niqne vit& exculti ad humanitatem et mitigati sumut^ initiaque 
at appellantur, ita re vei4 pvineipia vitas eognovimus, neque solum 
cum laetitift vtvendi rationem accepimiis, sed etiam eunii spe meliori 
manendi." 

*OKo\viai is the religious or oigiaBtic howl. See Baccha^ 24, eSS. 
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I have scaped, and better I have found;" priding yourself 
that no one ever howled so lustily — and I believe him 1 for 
don't suppose that he who speaks so loud is not a splendid 
howler! In the daytime you led your noble orgiasts, crowned 
with fennel and poplar, through the highways, squeezing the 
big-cheeked serpents, and lifting them over your head, and 
shouting Evoo Saboe, and capering to the words Hyes.Attes, 
Attes Hyes, saluted by the beldajnes as Leader, Conductor, 
Chest-bearer, Fan-bearer, and the like, getting && your reward 
tarts and biscuits and rolls ; for which any man might well 
bless himself and his fortune ! ^ 

When you were enrolled among your fellow-townsmen — ^by 

Claudian, Baptus Pros. lib. L Ulvlatibua Ide BacdicUur. and lib. ii. 
tUtdantia Dindyma OaUis, 

Poplar, supposed to be the growth of the infernal region, was sacred 
(as Harpocration says) to the son of Proserpine. Fennel was supposed 
to haye a peculiar virtue. A species of fennel is mentioned by Virgil 
(Eclog. X. 25) as carried by Sylvanus : 

Florentes femlas et grandia lilia quasaans. 

As to the serpents, see Bacchse, y. 697. Ceres is drawn by serpents 
in Claudian Bapt. Pros. lib. i. Compare Plutarch, Yit. Alex. 2. 

The exclamations cvoi (ra$o7 are Thracian, perhaps of eastern origin. 
Bacchus is called Eyius and Sabazius. See Oiph. Hymn 47, Plut. 
Symp. iy. 5. "Vris Hmris are Phrygian, eicuros is the common term 
for a troop of Bacchanals (Bacchae, 56.) The god himself is called 
Hapxos (oacchse, 141.) fdicvos is the "mystica yannus laochi*" (Yirgil 
Georg. 1. 166^ He is called tuKvirns Aiovwros in Orph. Hymn 45. See 
Callimach. Hymn, ad Joyem, 48. The Kitrra contained the arcane 
symbols of the mysteries. Such was the K&Ka9os of Ceres (Callimach. 
Hymn, ad Cererem, 1, Taylor's Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries, 119.) 

* I consider it better to give this turn than to write, " for which who 
would not," &c, which suits not the English idiom so well. But yon 
may keep the interrogative, if you turn "for which" into "for such 
things/' as Pab^t and Jacobs do. 

Here I cannot forbear noticing the fulsome eulogy pronounced by the 
Times reviewer upon Mitchell's version of this passage. I concede that 
it is clever, but it certainly deserves not the epithets of " terse and 
pointed," which have been applied to it. He himself would disdain such 
an encomium, for he insists that it is necessary to expand and dilute 
the expressions of the original, and he translates upon that system. 
Thus, 6 Ziatrt^iov is, "who considers worthy only of the spittle of his. 
moutli ; " iTpd<fnis must be enlarged into " bom and bred ; " yptfilwv, 
" all the crones and beldames of the quarter," and so on. I suppose 
these are questions of taste. For my own part, I think there was much 
wisdom in the saying of the clergyman, who excused himself to his 
congregation for preaching longer than usual, on the plea that he had 
not had time to make his sermon shorter. 
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what means I stop not to inquire — ^when you were enrolled 
however, you immediately selected the most honourable of 
employments, that of clerk and assistant to our petty magis- 
trates. From this you were removed after a while, having 
done yourself all that you charge others with; and then, sure 
enough, you disgraced not your antecedents by your sub- 
sequent life, b\it hiring yourself to those ranting players, as 
they were called, Simylus and Socrates, you acted third parts, 
collecting figs and grapes and olives like a fruiterer from 
other men's forms, and getting more from them than from 
the playing, in which the lives of your whole company were 
at stake; for there was an implacable and incessant war 
between them and the audience, from whom you received so 
many wounds, that no wonder you taimt as cowards people 
inexperienced in such encounters.^ 

But passing over what may be imputed to poverty, I will 
come to the direct charges against your character. You 
espoused such a line of politics, (when at last you thought of 
taking to them,) that, if your country prospered, you lived 
the life of a hare, fearing and trembling and ever expecting to 
be scourged for the crimes of which your conscience accused 
you ; though all have seen how bold you were during the 
misfortunes of the rest. A man who took courage at the 
death of a thousand citizens — ^what does he deserve at the 
hands of the living 1 A great deal more that I could say 
about him I shall omit : for it is not all I can tell of his tur- 
pitude and infamy which I ought to let slip from my tongue, 
but only what is not disgraceful to myself to mention. 

1 The commentators and translators have all misunderstood this pas- 
sage, imagining that ^chines and his troop are charged with strolling 
about the country and robbing orchards. Nothing could be more 
foreign to the meaning. Taking Bekker's text^ and omitting the first 
rpa6fiefra, the explanation is simply as follows : — 
* -fflschines and his fellow-players acted so badly, that they were pelted 
by the audience with figs, grapes, and olives,— as we should say, with 
oranges. The players picked up these missiles, and were glad to pocket 
the suffront. ^uch quantities were showered upon the stoge, that they 
got enough to stock a fruiterer's shop ; so they were supplied, &(rrtp 
6jr(op(&v7is ix rav dWorplwu x'^P^^''^, like a dealer in fruit, who purchases 
his stock from various farmers and gardeners. From this source ^chines 
derived more profit^ ttXc/m Xa/ifidvuv atro roiSra>v, than from the dra- 
matic contests, r»u dydtpuv, for which the company were ill paid, and 
in which they ran the risk of their lives every day from the indignation 
of the audience. 

VOL. IL H 
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Contrast now the circiunstances of your life and mine, 
gently and with temper, ^Eschines; and then ask these people 
whose fortune they would each of them prefer. You taught 
reading, I went to school : you performed initiations, I re- 
ceived them : you daiioed in the chorus, I furnished it : you 
were assembly-clerk, I was a speaker : you acted third parts, 
I heard you: you broke down, and I hissed: you have 
worked as a statesman for the enemy, I for my country.* I 
pass by the rest; but this very day I am on my probation 
£>r a crown, and am acknowledged to be innocent of all 
offence ; whilst you are already judged to be a pettifogger, 
and the question is, whether you shall continue that 'trade, or 
at once be silenced by not getting a fifth part of the votes. 
A happy fortune, do you see, you have enjoyed, that you 
should denounce mine as miserable ! 

Come now, let me read the evidence to the jury of public 
services which I have performed. And by way of comparison 
do you recite me the verses which you murdered : 

From Hades and the dusky realms I come. 
And 

111 news, believe me, I am loth to bear. 

lU betide thee, say I, and may the Gods, or at least the 
Athenians, confound thee for a vile citizen and a vile third- 
rate actor ! * 

*" ^ The best version of this series of antitheses is, I think, that of 
Jacobs : 

Du hidtest SchvZe; ich besuckte die Sckvlen ; JDu hesorgtest die 
Weihungen ; ich empjmg die ; Du tanztest im Chor; ich stcUtete Chore 
aua; Du dienteat cUa Schreiber; ich sprach vor dem VoUce; Du 
sj^lteBt die dritten Bollen; ich sah zu; Du JieUt dwrch, und ick 
ziachte ; Du vnrktestJUr die Feinde; ich fur daa Vaterland. 

Milton has imitated this passage in the Apology for Smectymnnns 
(vol. i. p. 221, Symmons' Edition.) Speaking of the young divines and 
students at college, whom he had seen so often upon the stage prosti- 
tuting the shame of that ministry, which they either had or were nigh 
having, to the eyes of courtiers and court ladies, he proceeds thus : — 

*' There while they acted and overacted, amonig oi&er young scholars, 
I was a spectator : they thought themselves gallant men, and I thought 
them fools; they made sport, and I laughed; they mlspronounoed^ 
and I misliked; and, to make up the Atticism, they were out, and 
I hissed." 

^ ThefirHt quotation ia from the beginning of the Hecuba. The words 
kokAv tcoKus are supposedby Wolf to be the beginning of another quotation, 
which the orator converts abruptly into an imprecation upon .fischines. 
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Bead the evidence. 







Such has been my cbaraxster in political matters. In pri- 
vate, if you do not all know that I have been liberal and 
humane and charitable to the distressed, I am silent, I will 
say ^ot a word, I will oflFer no evidence on the subject, either 
of persons whom I ransomed from the enemy, or of persons 
whose daughters I helped to portion, or anyljiing of the kind. 
For this is my maYim. I hold that the party receiving an 
obligation should ever remember it, the party conferring 
should forget it immediately, if the one is to act with 
iionesty, the other without meanness. To remind and speak 
of your own bounties is next door to reproaching.* I will not 
act so : nothing shall induce me. Whatever my reputation 
is in these respects, I am content with it ^ 

I will have done then with private topics, but say another^ | C 
word or two upon public. If you can mention, ^schines, ^\2^' 
single man under the sun, whether Greek or barbarian, who -^ 
has not suffered by Philip's power formerly and Alexander's 
now, well and good ; I concede to you, that my fortune, or 
misfortune (if you please), has been the cause of everything. 
But if many that never saw me or heard my voice have been 
grievously afflicted, not individuals only but whole cities and 
nations ; how much juster and fairer is it to consider, that 
to the common fortune apparently of all men, to a tide of 
events overwhelming and lamentable,^ these disasters are to 

The poBitioii of the words however is against this interpretation ; for 
luiAurTa ^v must be connected with what follows, and (r\ standing alone 
oonld not have the required emphasis. Schaefer with greater probability 
supposes Kouc^ir jcoKtfs irc to be the commencement of a verse. I have 
followed Bekker, who throws them into the next cUuse. Demosthenes^ 
after repeating two Iambic lines, and ridiculing his opponent's decla- 
matory style, suddenly, as if he was weary of such stuff, breaks into the 
cnrse, the introductory words being suggested by the MutayytK^lv. 

* Compare Terence, Andria, Act I. Sc. i. 16— 

Sed mi hoc molestum est; nam isthsec commemoratio 
Quasi ezprobratio est immemoris benefict 

^ Brougham : '* some force of circumstances untoward and difficult 
to resist." Leland : '' torrent of unhappy erents tliat bore down upon 
us with irresistible violence." Francis: *Hhe rapid in^etuosity of 
particular conjunctures, cruel and unaccountable," — a lame version in- 
deed ! Auger : "concours fatal de circonstances malheureuses." Jacobs : 
einer Karten undvndrigen Oewalt der Ereigniase. Pabst r dnm gexoaU- 
8amen Umachumng der Ereigniaset vne er nicht hclMe stattfinden aollen, 

h2 
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be attributed. You, disregarding all tbis, accuse me whose 
ministry bas been among my countrymen/ knowing all the 
while, that a part (if not tbe whole) of your calumny Mis 
upon tbe people, and yourself in particular. For if I assumed 
the sole and absolute direction of our counsels, it was open to 
you the other speakers to accuse me : but if you were con- 
stantly present in all the assemblies, if the state invited 
pubHc discussion of what was expedient, and if these mea- 
sures were then believed by all to be the best, and especially 
by you ; (for certainly from no goodwill did you leave me in 
possession of hopes and admiration and honours, all of which 
attended on my policy, but doubtless because you were com- 
pelled by the truth and had nothing better to advise ;) is it 
not iniquitous and monstrous to complain now of measures, 
than which you could suggest none better at the time 1 • 

Among aU other people I find these principles in a maimer 
defined and settled — Does a man wilfully offend 1 He is the 
object of wrath and punishment. Hath a man* erred unin- 
tentionally ? There is pardon instead of punishment for him. 
Has a man devoted himself to what-fteemed for the general 
good, and without any fault or misconduct been in common 
with all disappointed .of success ? Such a one deserves not 
obloquy or reproach, but sympathy. These principles will 
not be found in our statutes only : Nature herself has defined 
them by her unwritten laws and the feelings of humanity. 
iEschines however has so far surpassed all men in brutality 
and malignity, that even things which he cited' himself as 
misfortunes he imputes to me as crimes. 

And besides — as if he himself had spoken everything with 
candour and goodwill — ^he told you to watch me, and mind 

^ The meaning is—'' you cbaige me mih. this universal rain, though 
I was merely an Athenian citizen who took my share, together with 
my fellow-citizens, in the politics of my own country, but could have 
nothing to do with the affairs of other people, on whom similar calami- 
ties felL" So Beiske interprets vaph rovrourl — '^designat pro more 
judices civesque Athenienses." Pabst however takes these words to refer 
to the (pop^y TpctrypJdTay, and thus translates : der icJi unter dem Ein- 
fluaae dieaesiUmschiimnges der Ereignisse die StacUsvertodUung fukrte. 
Lord Brougham, following Francis, translates to the same effect: 
'' called upon, as 1 was, to cany on the government in such a crisis." 
The words do not favour such an interpretation. "Amurt refers to rov- 
roial, and, if it stood alone, could hardly be understood to signify ** all 
the Athenians." 
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that I did not cajole and deceive you^ calling me a great 
orator^^ a juggler, a sophist, and the like : as though, if a man 
says of another what applies to himself, it must be true, and 
the hearers are not to inquire who the person is that inakes 
the charge. Certain am I, that you are all acquainted with 
my opponent's character, and believe these charges to be more 
applicable to him than to me. And of this I am sure, that 
my oratory — ^let it be so : though indeed I find, that the 
speaker's power depends for the most part on the hearers; foir 
according to your reception and favour it is, that the wisdom 
of a speaker is esteemed — ^if I however possess any ability of 
this sort, you will find it has been exhibited always in public 
business on your behalf, never against you or en personal 
matters ; whereas that of -^schines has been displayed not 
only in speaking for the enemy, but against all persons who 
ever offended or quarrelled with him. It is not for justice or 
the good of the commonwealth that he employs it. A citizen 
of worth and honour should not call upon judges impaneUed 
in the public service to gratify his anger or hatred or any- 
thing of that kind; nor should he come before you upon 
such grounds. The best thing is not to have these feelings ; 
but, if it cannot be helped, they ^ould be mitigated and 
restrained. 

On what occasions ought an orator and statesman to be 
vehement 1 Where any of the commonwealth's main interests 
are in jeopai^dy, and he is opposed to the adversaries of the 
people.' Those are the occasions for a generous and brave 
citizen. But for a person, who never sought to punish me for 
any offence either public or private, on the state's behalf or 
on his own, to have got up an accusation because I am 
crowned and honoured, and to have expended such a mul- 
titude of words — ^this is a proof of personal enmity and spite 
and meanness, not of anything good. And then his leaving 
the controversy with me, and attacking the defendant, com- 
prises everything that is base.* 

I should conclude, iEschines, that you imdertook this 

1 See p. 90, note 2. 

» Or, "he has to do with the adversaries of the people," omitting Tt 
with ^skker. But with n the sense is as Jacobs, Reiske, and others 
give iii woea der Saehe des Volkea gegen die Feinde gilL 

s ** This once more pressed, because, after the brilliant declamation 
that precedes, it was sure to be doubly effective." — Lord Brougham* , 
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cause to exhibit your eloquence and strength of lungs, not to 
obtain satisfaction for any wrong. But it is not the language 
of an orator, -^schines, that has any value, nor yet the tone of 
his voice, but his adopting the same views with the people, and 
his hating and loving the same persons that his country does. 
He that is thus minded will say everything with loyal inten- 
tion : he that courts persons from whom fiie commonwealth 
apprehends danger to herself, rides not on the same an- 
chorage with the people, and therefore has not the same 
expectation of safety. But — do you see ? — ^I have : for my 
objects are the same with those of my countrymen; I have 
no interest separate or distinct. Is that so with you ? How 
can it be — when immediately after the battle you went as 
ambassador to Philip, who was at that period the author of 
your countrf s calamities, notwithstanding that you had be- 
fore persisted in refusing that office,* as all men know? 

And who is it that deceives the state ? Surely the man 
who speaks not what he thinks. On whom does the crier 
pronounce a curse V Surely on such a man. What greater 
crime can an orator be charged with, than that his opinions 
and his language are not the same? Such is found to be 
your character. And yet you open your mouth, and dare to 
look these men in the faces ! Do you think they don't know 
you? — or are sxmk all in such slumber and oblivion, as not to 
remember the speeches which you delivered in the assembly, 
cursing and swearing that you had nothing to do with Philip, 
and that I brought that charge against you out of personal 
enmity without foundation? No sooner came the news of 
the battle, than you forgot all that ; you acknowledged and 
avowed that between Philip and yourself there subsisted a 
relation of hospitality and friendship— new names these for 

^ This is to be understood only of the last six years before ChsBronea. 

* This curse was pronounced at every assembly of the people and 
every meeting of the council, before the business began. It was in- 
cluded in a form of prayer prescribed by law, in which the gods were 
implored to bless and prosper the consultations of the citizens, and to 
destroy and extirpate all persons who were ill-affected to the common- 
wealth, or plotted or conspired against the people, or were bribed to 
mislead or deceive them. There are many allusions to this curse in the 
Attic orators. In the speech on the Embassy (p. 363), Demosthenes 
causes it to be read to the jury. At the meeting of ladies in the The&- 
mophoriazus8B of Aristophanes, there is an amusing mock prayer read 
by the crier, w. 296—351. See Schumann De Comitiis, 92. 
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your contract of hire. For upon what plea of equality or 
justice could JEschines, son of Glaucothea the timbrel-player,' 
be the friend or acquaintance of Philip ? I cannot see. No\ 
You -were hired to ruin the interests of your countrymen : 
and yet, though you have been caught yourself in open 
treason, and informed against yourse& after the fact, you 
revile and reproach me for things which you will find any 
man is chargeable with sooner than I.^ 

Many great and glorious enterprises has the commonwealth, 
-^schines, undertaken and succeeded in through me; and 
she did not forget them. Here is the proof — On the election 
of a person to speak the funeral oration immediately after 
the event, you were proposed, but the people would not have 
you, notwithstanding your fine voice, nor Demades, though 
he had just made the peace, nor Hegemon, nor any other of 
your party — ^but me. And when you and Pythocles came for- 
ward in a brutal and shameful manner, (0 mercifiil heaven 1) 
and urged the same accusations against me which you now do, 
and abused me, they elected me all the more. The reason — 
you are not ignorant of it — ^yet I will tell you. The Athenians 

1 The dram or timbrel was an instrument peculiarly used in the 
orgies of Bacchus and Cybele, deriyed from Phiygia. Compare 
Bacclue, 58, — 

rvijarava ; 'Peas re firiTpds ifui ff tUfyfifiamit' 
and Virgil, ^n. IX. 619,— 

Tympana tos buxusque yocat Berecynthia matris 
IdaeaB. 

Compare also Virgil, Georg. IV. 64; Apulei. de (Jen. 49, "-ffigyptia 
numina gaudent plangoribus, Grseca choreis, barbarastrepitu cymbalis- 
tarum et tympanistarum et ceraularum." 

^ ** Here is the same leading topic once more introduced ; but intro- 
duced after new topics and fre^ illustrations. The repetitions, the 
enforcement again and again of the same points, are a dUtinguishing 
feature of I)emosthenes, and formed also one of the characteristics of Mr, 
Fox's great eloquence. The ancient however was incomparably more 
felicitous in this than the modem ; for in the latter it often arose from 
carelessnesa, from ill-arranged discourse, from want of giving due atten« 
tion, and from having once or twice attempted the topic and forgotten 
it, or perhaps from having failed to produce the desired effect. Now in 
Demosthenes this is never the case : the early allusions to the subject of 
the repetition are always perfect in themselves, and would sufficiently 
have enforced the topic, had they stood alone. But new matter after- 
wards handled gave the topic new force and fresh illustration, by pre- 
eenting the point in a new Ught." — Lord JSrotigham, 
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knew as well the loyalty and zeal with which I conducted 
their afifeirs, as the dishonesty of you and your party ; for 
what you denied upon oath in our prosperity, you confessed 
in the misfortunes of the republic. They considered there- 
fore, that men who got security for their politics by the 
public disasters had been their enemies long before, and were 
then avowedly such. They thought it right also, that the 
person who was to speak in honour of the &Ilen and cele- 
brate their valour, should not have sat under the same roof 
or at the same table ^ with their antagonists ; that he should 
not revel there and sing a peean over the calamities 'of Greece 
in company with their murderers, and then come here and 
receive distinction; that he should not with his voice act the 
mourner of their &te, but that he should lament over them 
with his heart. This they perceived in themselves and in 
me, but not in any of you : l^erefore they elected me, and 
not you. Nor, while the people felt thus, did the fathers and 
brothers of the deceased, who were chosen by the people to 
perform their obsequies, feel differently. For having to order 
the funeral banquet (according to custom) * at the house of 
the nearest relative to the deceased, they ordered it at mine. 
And with reason : because, though each to his own was 
nearer of kin than I was, none was so near to them all col- 
lectively. He that had the deepest interest in their safety 
and success, had upon their mournful disaster the largest 
share of sorrow for them all.* 

* Literally : "joined in the same libations." Brougham : " drunk out 
of the same cup." Pabst has happily expressed the two words : Haus- 
tund TischrOenosse^ "house and board-fellows." We might say, "shared 
house and board with." I have adopted the turn of Jacobs. 

^ Literally : " as other funeral banquets [t. e. as funeral banquets in 
general] are wont to be held." 

* This passage, which has not been particularly noticed by any of the 
critics, appears to me one of the most touching in the whole oration. 
The sentiment is like that which (Edipus expresses in the beautiful 
lines of Sophocles ((Ed. Bex, 58), which very possibly were in the mind 
of the orator ; — 

S mTBfs olicrpoi, yywrh Koin Ayvard /xoi 
irpo(nf\dc^ tfttlpotrrts' «5 yitp 61^ Jr* 
W(re«Te irdyrts, koL yotroCrrcs, &s iyif 
ovK ttrrw Cftwy tirris 4^ lirov vwrtu 
rh fikv yhp iJ/nay IkKyos elj li^ Mpx^M 
fUvov KoB* culhdpt itoMi^ ISlKKov' i\ 8* i/i^ 
4^1^^ if6}av T€ led/i^ KoH <r* <$/(0v irr4yu. 
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Bead him this epitaph, which the state chose to inscribe on 
their monument, that you may see even by this, ^schines, 
what a heartless and malignant wretch you are. Bead 

THE EPITAPH.^ 

These are the patriot brave, who side by aide 
Stood to their auns, and dash'd the foeinan's pride : 
Firm in their valour, prodigal of life, 
Hades they chose the arbiter of strife ; 
That Greeks might ne'er to haughty victors bow, 
Kor thraldom's yoke, nor dire oppression know ; 
They fought, they bled, and on their country's breast 
(Such was the doom of heaven) these warriors rest. 
Qods never lack success, nor strive in vain. 
But man must suffer what the fates ordain. 

Do you hear, -^schines, in this very inscription, that " Gods 
never lack success, nor strive in vain ? " Not to the statesman 
does it ascribe the power of giving victory in battle, but to 
the Gods. Wherefore then, execrable man, do you reproach 
me with these things 1 Wherefore utter such language 1 I 
pray that it may fell upon the heads of you and yours. 

Many other accusations and felsehoods he urged against 

* The reader will doubtless be pleased to see the lineA of Campbell, 
which appeared in Lord Brougham's translation, and therefore I take 
the liberty of subjoining them : — 

These are the brave, unknowing. how to yield. 
Who, terrible in valour, kept the field 
Against the foe, and higher than life's breath 
Prizing their honour, met the doom of death. 
Our common doom, that Greece unyoked might stand. 
Nor shuddering crouch beneath a tyrant's hsmd. 
Buch was the will of Jove ; and now they rest 
Peaceful enfolded in their country's breast. 
Th' immortal gods alone are ever great, 
But erring mortals must submit to fiBite. 
The following also is submitted for the judgment of the reader :— 
These for their country stood in war-array, 
' And check'd the fierce invader on his way; 
Into the battle rush'd at glory's call. 
With firm resolve to conquer or to &11 ; 
That Greeks should ne'er to tyrants bend the knee. 
But live, as they were bom, from thraldom free. 
Now in the bosom of their fatherland 
These warriors rest ; for such was Jove's command* 
The Gods in all succeed and have their will, 
But mortals must their destiny fulfil. 
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me, O Athenians, but one thing surprised me more than aJ 
that, when he mentioned the late misfortunes of the oountr] 
he felt not as became a well-disposed and upright citizen, h 
shed no tear, experienced no such emotion : with a loud voia 
exulting, and straining his throat, he imagined apparentl 
that he was accusing me, whilst he was giving proof againf 
himself, that our distresses touched him not in the sam 
manner as the rest. A person who pretends, as he did, t 
care for the laws and constitution, ought at least to have tbi 
about him, that he grieves and rejoices for the same cause a 
the people, and not by his politics to be enlisted in the ran^ 
of the enemy, as ^schines has plainly done, saying ^ that ! 
am the cause of all, and that the commonwealth has fallei 
into troubles through me, when it was not owing to my viewi 
or principles that you began to assist the Greeks; for, if joi 
conceded ^ this to me, that my influence caused you to resii? 
the subjugation of » Greece, it would be a higher honour thai 
any that you have bestowed upon others. I myself wonlc 
not make such an assertion — it would be doing you injustice 
— nor would you allow it, I am sure; and iEschines, if hi 
acted honestly, would never, out of enmity to me, have dis- 
paraged and defamed the greatest of your glories. 

But why do I censure him for this, when with calumny fai 
more shocking has he assailed me 1 He that charges me with 
Philippising — heaven and earth 1 — ^what would he not say 1 
By Hercules and the Gods ! if one had honestly to inquire, 
discarding all expression of spite and feJsehood, who the per- 
sons really are, on whom the blame of what has happened 
may by common consent feirly and justly be thrown, it 
would be found, they are persons in the various states like 
iEschines, not like me, — ^persons who, while Philip's power 
was feeble and exceedingly small, and we were constantly 
warning and exhorting and giving salutary counsel, sacrificed 
the general interests for the sake of selfish lucre, deceiving 
and corrupting their respective countrymen,' until they made 
them slaves — Daochus, Cineas, Thrasylaus, the Thessaliacs; 
Cercidas, Hieronymus, Eucampidas, the Arcadians; Myrtis, 
Teledamus, Mnaaeas, the Argives; Euxitheus, Cleotimiis, 

* Confer iEschines contr. Ctes. 61. 

2 Perhaps " attributed ;/* as Jacobs and Pabst render it. 

* Schaefer explains roin ^dpxovras TcoXiras, "elves busb factionis." 
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imtis, the Means j Neon and Thrasylochns, sons dT 
aocnrsed Philiades, the Messenians; Aristratus, Epichares, 
B Sicyonians; Dinarchus, Demaratns, the Corinthians; 
lorus, Helixus, Perilans, the Megaiians; Timolaas, 
Le<^ton, AnemoBtas, the Thebans ; Hipparchns^ ditarchus, 
.tns, the £nboeans. The day will not last me to re- 
count the names of the traitors.^ All tliese, Athenians, 
^e men of the same politics in their own countries as this 
^party among yon, — ^profligates, and parasites, and miscreants^ 
who have each of them crippled * their &therlands ; toasted 
away* their liberty, first to Philip and last to Alexander; 
who measure happiness by their belly and all that is base, 
while freedom and independence, which the Greeks of olden 
^ time r^arded as the test and standard of well-being, they 
haye annihilated. 

' Of this base and infamouid conspiracy and profligacy— or 
rather, O Athenians, if I am to speak in earnest, of this 
betrayal of Grecian liberty — Athens is by all mankind ac- 
quitted, owing to my counsels; and I am acquitted by you. 
Then do you ask me, iEschines, for what merit I claim to be 
honoured? I will tell you. Because, while all the statesmen 
in Greece, beginning with yourself, have been corrupted for- 
merly by Philip and now by Alexander, me neither oppor- 
tunity, nor fair speeches, nor large promises, nor hope, nor 
fear, nor anything else could tempt or induce to betray aught 
that I considered just and beneficial to my country. W^t- 
ever I have advised my fellow-citizens^ I have never advised 
like you men, leaning as in a balance to the side of profit : 
all my proceedings have been those of a soul upright^ honest, 

1 See the opinion of Polybins in Appendix YI. 

Cicero appears to have imitated this passage in the oration against 
Veires, Act II. lib. 4, — " Nulla domns in Sicilift locnples fuit, nbi iste 
non textrinnm instituerit Mulier est Segestana, perdives et nobilis. 
Lamia nomine; per trienninm isti, plena domo telaram, stragnlam 
vestem confedt: nihU nisi conchylio tinctum. Attains, homo peon- 
nioens, Keti ; Lyso Lilybaei ; Critolaas Ennse ; Syracnais .^schrio, Cleo- 
menes, Theomnastus; lUori Archonides, Megistns. Vox me citing 
defecerit qnam nomina." 

2 Literally: "mutilated." 

' I have given for vprnr^xux^es the version of Lord Brougham, who 
joBtly censures the paraphrases of the other translators. Jacobs renders 
it darhot, but says in. a note: w&rtlick: zittrwnk. Pabst: trie ein 
Qeschenk beim Zvtrivken, hingeg^ben haben* 
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and incorrupt : entrusted with affiiirs of greater magnitude 
than any of my tsontemporaries, I have administered them 
all honestly and fedthfidly. Therefore do I claim to be 
honoured. 

As to this fortification, for which you ridiculed me/ of the 
wall and fosse, I regard them as deserving of thanks and 
praise, and so they are; but I place them nowhere near my 
acts of administration. Not with stones nor with bricks did 
I fortify Athens : nor is this the ministry on which I most 
pride mysel£ Would you view my fortifications aright, you 
will find arms, and states, and posts, and harbours, and 
galleys, and horses, and men for their defence.* These are 
the bulwarks with which I protected Attica, as fex as was 
possible by human wisdom; with these I fortified our terri- 
tory, not the circle of Piraeus or the city.' Nay more; I 
was not beaten by Philip in estimates or preparations; far 
from it; but the generals and forces of the allies were over- 

* -ffischines had urged in his speech — " that the merit of repairing: 
the fortifications was far outweighed by the guilt of having rendered 
such repairs necessary; that a good statesman should not seek to be 
honoured for strengthening the ramparts, but for doing some real 
service to the commonwealth.** — P. 87. 

* I have here taken rovrav as Wolf, Reiske, Jacobs, and Pabst do. 
But Taylor, Markland, and Schaefer understand it to mean ^ these 
men/* i.e. the Athenians. 

' I subjoin Lord Brougham's note : — 

" The fame of this noble passage is great and universal. It is of a 
beauty and force made for all times and all places ; its effect with us 
may be Imagined by supposing Mr. Pitt to have been attacked for his 
Hartello towers, the use of which was far more doubtful than Dema> 
sthenes* ruxurfx^s and Toupp§ia, and to have indignantly and proudly 
appealed to the other services he had rendered and the other outworks 
he had erected for our internal protection against foreign and domestic 
enemies. One seems to hear him nobly pour forth his magnificent 
periods, alike migestic in structure and in tone, upon the ' lines of cir^ 
cumvallation far mightier than any fortress, lines which the energy of 
a united people and the wisdom of a British parliament had drawn 
around our glorious constitution, placing it in proud security above all 
the assaults either of an insulting enemy from without, or a more 
desperate foe at home,' — and ' desiring that his title to the gratitude of 
his country should be rested on foundations like these, far more im- 
perishable than any works which .the hands of men could raise.* Or 
would he haply have spoken figuratively of * the loftier towers which he 
had raised in the people's hearts, and the ezhaustless magazines of their 
loyalty and valour ?' *' 
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come by his fortune. Where are the proofs of this ? They 
are plain and evident. Consider. 

"What was the course becoming a loyal citizen — a states- 
man serving his country with all possible forethought and zeal 
and fidelity? Should he not have covered Attica on the sea- 
board with EuboBa^ on the midland frontier with Bceotia, on the 
Peloponnesian with the people of that confine? Should he 
not have provided for the conveyance of com along a fiiendly 
coast all the way to Piraeus? preserved certain places that 
belonged to us by pending off succours, and by advising and 
moving accordingly, — Proconnesus, Chersonesus, Tenedos? 
brought others into alliance and confederacy with us, — 
Byzantium, Abydus, Euboea?— cutoff the principal resources 
of the enemy^ and supplied what the commonwealth was 
deficient in ? All this has been accompHshed by my decrees 
and measures; and whoever will examine them without pre- 
judice, men of Athens, will find they were rightly planned 
and feiithfally executed; that none of the proper seasons were 
lost or missed or thrown away by me, notiiing which de- 
pended on one man's ability and prudence was neglected. 
But if the power of some deity or of fortune, or the worth- 
lessness of commanders, or the wickedness of you that be- 
trayed your countries,' or all these things together, injured 
and eventually ruined our cause, of what is Demosthenes 
guilty? . Had there in each of the Greek cities been one such 
man as I was in my station among you; or rather, had Thes- 
saly possessed one single man, and Arcadia one, of the same 
sentiments as myself, none of the Greeks either beyond or 
within Thermopylae would have suffered their present cala- 
mities: all would have been firee and independent, living 
prosperously in their own countries with perfect safety and 
security, thankful to you and the rest of the Athenians for 
such manifold blessings through me. 

To show you that I greatly understate my services for fear 
of giving offence, here — ^read me this — ^the list of auxiliaries 
procured by my decrees. 

[TIte list of atutiliaries.'] 

These and the like measures, -^schines, are what become 
an honourable citizen; (by their success — earth and hea- 
ven I — we should have been the greatest of people incon- 
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testably, and deserved to be so : even under their &ilure the 
result is glory, and no one blames Athens or her policy ; all 
condemn fortune that so ordered things :) but never will he 
desert the interests of the commonwealth, nor hire himself to 
her adversaries, and study the enemy's advantage instead of 
his country's ; nor on a man who has courage to advise and pro- 
pose tneasures worthy of the state, and resolution to persevere 
in them, will he cast an evil eye, and, if any one privately 
offends ^m, remember and treasure it up j no, nor keep him- 
self in a criminal and treacherous ^ retirement, as you so often 
do. There is indeed a retirement just and beneficial to the 
state, such as you, the bulk of my countrymen, innocently 
enjoy: that however is not the retirement of iEschines; fer 
from it Withdrawing himself from public life when he 
pleases, (and that is often,) he watches for the moment when 
you are tired of a constant speaker, or when some reverse of 
fortune has befellen you, or anything untoward has happened, 
(and many are the casualties of human life :) at such a crisis 
he springs up an orator, rising from his retreat like a wind; 
in ftdl voice,'^ with words and phrases collected, he roljs them 
out audibly and breathlessly, to no advantage or good pur- 
pose whatsoever, but to the detriment of some or other of 
his fellow-citizens and to the general disgrace. 

^ j^8 to the meaning of fhrovAos, the Edinburgh reviewer, whom I 
have before quoted, remarks as follows (voL zxzvi. p. 403) : — 

" He accuses iEschines of maintaining an unfair and hollow silence, 
or quiet, Tiffvxiav HdiKov Kcd SirovKoif, This translation we consider a very 
tolerable one, but how far it fells short of the original will be seen, 
when, in order to express the literal meaning of tlut single word, we 
are of necessity driven to this periphrasis — a hoUow silence, like that 
particular state of a wound which, has just sHn'ned over, as if about to 
heal, hvJi which is nevertJieleas rankling undeimeath, and just upon the 
poiht of hreaMng oui into fresh mischief .** 

Leland renders it, ." insidious." Brougham : " traitorous." Auger : . 
"perfide." Jacobs: heimtuckische, Pabst: arglistige- 

* Leland renders this aptly enough : " his voice is already exercised." 
Spillan follows him ; and Pabst is to the same effect. It is not correct 
to say, " raising his voice,** or the like, as others have it 

It appears from the testimony of ancient writers, as well as from the 
sneers of Deinosthenes, that ^schines had a remarkably fine voice, and 
was not a little proud of it. A good voice must indeed have been a great 
advantage to an Athenian speaker, who had to address thousands of 
people in the open air. But -fflschines not only possessed a voice that 
was loud and clear, but had a wonderful ease and fluency of speech, in 
these natural gifts surpassing Demosthenes himself. 
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Yet from this labour and diligence, ^schines, if it pro- 
ceeded froTti an honest heart, solicitous for your country's 
welJBEure^ t^e fruits should have been rich and noble- and pro- 
fitable to all — ^alliances of states, supplies of money, con- 
venieuceB of commerce, enactment of useftd laws, opposition 
to our declared enemies. All such things were looked for^ in 
farmer tixnesj and many opportunities did the past afford 
for a good man and true to show himself; during which time 
you are nowhere to be found, neither first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, nor sixth ^ — ^not in any rank at all — certainly 
on no service by which your country was exalted. For what 
alliance has come to the state by your procurement ? What 
succours, what acquisition of goodwill or credit 1 What em- 
bassy or agency is there of yours, by which the reputation of 
the country has been increased? What concern domestic, 
Hellenic, or foreign, of which you have had the management, 
has improved under it ? / What galleys ? what animunition i 
what arsenals ? what repair of walls ? what cavalry ? What in 
the world are you good for 1 What assistance in money have 
you ever given, either to the rich or the poor, out of pubhc spirit 
or liberality 1 None. But, good sir, if there is nothing of this, 
there is at all events zeal and loyalty. Where ? when ? You 

* "E^CT-curw ^y, *Hhere vas an Inquiry after — ^they were wanted," — 
the word being strictly applicable to a search or muster, where the 
names of persons are called oyer — the things needed or missing are 
inquired for. Hence i^erd^eadai gets the meaning of " to be found ; " 
hemg strictly, " to be called over at muster," and more loosely, ** to 
appear in your place at calL" Leland's translation is : " such were the 
Ber?icea which ^e late times required." Spillan : '^for all these services 
there was a demand." Francis : *' these were objects of great attention." 
The Germans, however, understand it differently. Jacobs : Alk diese 
Oeffenstdnde dienten infruherer Zeit zur Friljung. Pabst: Durch 
aUeg dies kormte man in den frUhem Zeiten sick erproben, which is 
pretty nearly the same thing as is expressed l^ the next clause. Com- 
pare the passage below (p. 881, Orig.), hrti^ ovk^ti trvfifioiiKwy d^M 
TW TOtf iwiroTTOfUtfots inniperovvTwv fool r£y Korh r^s varpihos futrdap- 
1^ irolfjMv feed rav KoXouctvuv ir4povs fiov\ofi4pwy i^mcris ^v, rrfPiKoSra 
^ Jtai toinmr tKoaros iv rd^tu 

' Auger contents himself with rendering this : "ni le premier, ni le 
second, ni le dernier, dans aucun rang enfin," and obserres, '41 me 
Mmble que oette Enumeration arithm€tique n'anroit eu aucune grace en 
fiwn9oi8." It refers, however, to an ancient answer of the Delphic oracle, 
^vhich to an inquiry, what rank the ^gseans held, responded, that ** they 
were neither third, nor fourth, nor twelfth : of no number or account 
ataU." 
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infamous fellow ! Even at a time when all who ever spoke upon 
the platform gave something for the public ssrfety, and last 
Aristonicus gave the sum which he had amassed no retrieve his 
franchise,^ you neither came forward nor contnbuted a mite 
— ^not from inability — ^no ! for you have inherited above five 
talents from Philo, your wife's fether, and you had a sub- 
scription of two talents from the chairmen of the Boards for 
what you did to cut up the navy-law. But, that I may not 
go from one thing to another and lose sight of the question, 
I pass this 'by. That it was not poverty prevented your con- 
tributing, already appears: it was, in fact, your anxiety to do 
nothing against those to whom your political life is sub- 
servient. On what occasions then do you show your spirit ? 
When do you shine out?^ When aught is to be spoken 
against your countrymen! — ^then it is you are splendid in*' 
voice, perfect in memory, an admirable actor, a tragic Theo- 
crines.* 

You mention the good men of olden times ; and you are 
right so to do. Yet it is hardly fair, Athenians, that he 
should get the advantage of« that respect which you have for 
the dead, to compare and contrast me with them, — me who 
am living among you; for what mortal is ignorant, that 
towards, the living there exists always more or less of illwill, 
whereas the dead are no longer hated even by an enemy ^* 
Such being human nature, am I to be tried and judged by 

^ His civic priYileges were suspended, nntil he had dischaiged the 
debt due from him to the state. 

^ Ntaoflas'—KaiJLirpds, Leland: "spirited and shining." Brougham: 
*' bold and munificent.'* Francis : ** on what occasions has your spirit 
been excited and your abilities displayed "i " Jacobs : wacker^kr&ftig, 
Pabst: Bei welchen Oelegenheiten zeigtest Du Dick oho mU jttgend* 
Ucher Kraft, bei welchen gldnzend und attsgezeichnet. See note 1, p. 67* 

^ Theocrines was a notorious informer and slanderer. There is au 
oration attributed to Demosthenes against such a person. Beiske in 
his Index says, apparently from conjecture, — '' Yidetur Athenis Roscius 
ssvi sui fuisse^ i,e, perfectus histrio comicus; cum quo Demosthenes 
^schinem comparans Theocrinem tragicum appellat, jit agent«m his- 
trionicam in rebus seriis et funestis." 

* Compare Thucydides ii. 46.— ^C(^vos yoLproTs iwffi vp^s ro dyrliraKoi^ 
t6 Bh fjL^ 4/jLiroSii>u dyowraywviarrqt tbyoiif rerifiriTat ; and the declamation 
attributed to Cicero against Sallust: "Quare noli mihi antiques viros 
objectare. Keque me cum iis conferre decet, Patres Conscripti, qui jam 
decesserunt, omnique odio carent et ini^dift, sed cum iis qui mecum una 
in republica versati sunt." 
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the standard of my predecessors 1 Heaven forbid ! It is not 
iust or equitable, ^schines. Let me be compared with you, 
or any persons you like of your party who are still alive. 
And t consider this — whether it is more honourable and better 
for the state, that because of the services of a former age, 
prodigious though they are beyond all power x)f expression, 
those of the present generation should be unrequited and 
spumed, or that all who give proof of their good intentions 
^oiild have their share of honour and regard from the 
people 1 Yet indeed — ^if I must say so much — my politics 
and principles, if considered fiiirly, will be foimd to resemble 
those of the illustrious ancients, and to have had the same 
objects in view, while yours resemble those of their calumnia- 
tors : for it is certain there were persons in those times, who 
fan down the living, and praised people dead and gone, with 
a malignant purpose like yoursel£ 

You say that I am nothing like the ancients. Are you hke 
them, ^schines i Is your brother^ or any of our speakers 1 
I assert that none is. But pray, my good fellow, (that I 
may give you no other name,) try the Hving with the living 
and with his competitors, as you would in all cases — ^poets, 
dancers, -athletes. Philammon did not, because he was infe- 
rior to Glaucus of Carystus and some other champions of 
A bygone age, depart uncrowned from Olympia, but, because 
he beat all who entered the ring against him, was crowned 
and proclaimed conqueror.* So I ask you to compare me 
with the orators of the day, with yourself, with any one you 
like : I yield to none. When the commonwealth was at liberty 
to choose for her advantage, and patriotism was a matter 
of emulation, I showed myself a better counsellor than any, 
and every act of state was pursuant to my decrees and laws 

^ An anecdote of this Glaucus is told by Pansaiilas (yi. 10). He used 
to drive his fathei^s plough, and one day, when the coulter was loose, 
he knocked it in with his fist. His father, having seen this feat, took 
him to Olympia, and entered him in the ring as a pugilist. He 
was nearly beaten for want of skill, when his father called out, " Strike 
as you did the coulter," on which he redoubled his efforts, and won the 
battle. 

The argument here advanced is anticipated by iBschinea, (cont. 
Ctes. 81,) who asserts that on questions of political merit the true test 
is, not a mere comparison with men of the day, but a positive stand&rd 
of excellence. 

VOL. 11. I 
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and negotiations : none of your party was to be seen, qnless 
you had to do the Atheniaos a mischie£ After that lament- 
able occurrence, when there was a call no longer for ad-viaers, 
but for persons obedient to command, persons ready to be 
hired against their country and willing to flatter strangers, 
then all of you were in occupation, grand people with splendid 
equipages; 1 was powerless, I confess, though more attached 
to my countrymen than you.^ 

Two things, men of Athens, are characteristic of a well- 
disposed citizen : — so may I speak of myself and give the 
least oiefence : — In authority, his constant aim should be the 
dignity and preeminence of the commonwealth; in all times 
and circumstances his spirit should be loyal. This depends 
upon nature; power and might upon other things. Such a 
spirit, you will find, I have ever sincerely cherished. Only 
see. When my person was demanded — ^when they brought 
Amphictyonic suits against me — ^when they menaced — ^when 
they promised — when they set these miscreants like wild 
beasts upon me — never in any way have I abandoned my 
affection for you. From the very beginning I chose an honest 
and straightforward course in poUtics, to support the honour^ 
the power, the glory of my fatherland^ these to eialt^ in these 
to have my being. I do not walk about the market-place 
gay and cheerful because the stranger has prospered, holding 
out my right hand and congratulating those who I think will 
report it yonder, and on any news of our own success shudder 
and groan and stoop to the earth, like these impious men, 
who rail at Athens, as if in so doing they did not rail at 
themselves; who look abroad, and if the foreigner thrives by 
the distresses of Greece, are thankful for it, and say we should 
keep him so thriving to all time. 

Never, ye Gods, may those wishes be cojafirmed by you ! 
If possible, inspire even in these men a better sense and 
feeling ! But if they are indeed incurable, destroy them by 
themselves; exterminate them on land and sea; and £oar the 

1 iSscliliies declares (cont. Ctes. 76) that soon after the battle of 
Chseronea Demosthenes rose in the assembly, trembling and half-dead, 
and asked that he might be appointed to draw up the terms of peace ; 
but the Athenians would not allow his name to be subscribed to their 
decrees. 
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rest of us, grant that we may speedily be released from our 
present fears, and enjoy a lasting deliverance ! ^ 

^ Lord Brougham's vergion of thifi conclnding passage is spiritecf, 
thongh not free from &alts : 

" Liet not, gncions Gk>d, let not such conduct receiye any measure 
of sanction from^hee ! Bather plant even in these men a better spirit 
and better feelings ! But if they are wholly incurable, then pursue 
them, yea, themselves by themselyes, to utter and untimely perdition, 
by land and by sea; and to us who are spared youchsafe to grant the 
speediest rescue from our impending alarms, and an unshaken security/' 

*Eviycv<reie roaira is' not translated quite correctly, and fidKitrra is 
omitted. "Themselyes by themselyes" is a Greek idiom, not an Eng- 
lish. For example, adrds aMy drriicr^ivw is, in plain and good English, 
" he kiUed himself," not, <<he himself killed himsell" We might say, 
" by themselyes alone ; " and Leland's turn is not bad : ** on them, on 
them only discharge your yengeance." 

It may be thought that my own version of the 4l<&\€is ia£t Tpo^Xeis 
voc-qcrarc is too wide. I look upon it as a phrase, like &ye(K md ^p^iv 
and many ethers, to be represented by some generaJ equivalent, and not 
by taking the words piecemeal. There is no advantage that I see in 
giving a particular verbal expression to the irpb in Tcpo^Ktis, since in any 
form of imprecation, such as '' perdition seize," or the like, it is neces- 
sarily implied that the destruction is to be premature, or before the 
ordinary course of nature. 

Lord Brougham justly says that "the music of this passage is almost 
as fine as the sense is impressive and grand, and the manner dignified 
and calm ; " and he remarks upon the difficulty of preserving this in 
a translation. The last two lines are perhaps the most difficult of all. 
I have resorted to a little expansion, in the attempt to preserve their 
harmony; yet I am unable to satisfy myself. 'Acr^oX^ tran/ipiav is 
variously rendered, — ^by Spillan : ** safe security "— Leland : " blessings 
of pnotection and tranquillity." Lord Brougham's "unshaken security*' 
is a good expression, and sounds well at the close. "Inviolable security" 
had occurred to me; but I rather think that ffcornpiav, indicates the idea 
of divine protection, or safety derived from the Gods. The prayer of 
Demosthenes is, that his ciuntrymen may not only be extricated from 
their present state of suspense and anxiety, but may have the insurance 
of divine protection for the future. In enect, he prays for the deliver- 
ance of Athens from a foreign yoke, and the restoration of her ancient 
dignity. His language is purposely vague, but was not the less, felt and 
nnderstood by his hearers. The very prayer which invokes a blessing 
upon the Athenians is designed to impress the conviction upon them, 
that ^schines was their deadly enemy, who would regard their welfare 
as his own ruin. . 

The version of Jacobs is subjoined. He has been bold enough, like 
Leland, to omit "by land and sea;" which, perhaps, to modem ears, 
does not much add to the force. It means, that the whole gang of 
tnutors should be destroyed, in whatever part of the world they might 
be, without chance or possibility of escape. 

MOchie dock, oalC ihr Q&tter! heiner von Euch dieses hiUigen, son- 
l2 
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THE ORATION ON THE EMBASSY. 



THB ABGITMEKI. 

Demosthenes appears in this cause as the conductor of a prosecution 
against ^schines for treasonable practices in the embassy which pre- 
ceded the peace of b.c. 346. The circumstances connected with that 
embassy are so fully explained in the third Appendix to Volume I, 
and in the first Appendix to this Volume, that it will be. sufficient to 
advert briefly to them, while we inquire more particularly into certaia 
matters that took place after the conclusion of the peace and before 
this prosecution. An interval of three years elapsed between those 
two events, ^schines was then accused and brought to trial, not 
only for neglect and misconduct in the performance of his duty as 
ambassador, but for positive corruption and betrayal of his country's 
interests to Philip. It will naturally be asked why the proceeding 
against him on such grave charges was so long delayed, for this 
various causes may be assigned. 

lil'otwithstanding the dissatisfaction of the Athenians at the conditions 
and consequences of the peace, and at the triumph and advantage 
which Philip had obtained, there was a general reluctance to bring on 
any public discussion of the matter, which might possibly provoke 
a new quarrel, for which the Athenians were ill prepared. It was felt 
that an exposure of the artifices by which the people we^e deluded 
would reflect some disgrace upon them for their credulity. All parties 
concerned in the negotiation for peace were in some measure respon- 

dem Ikr vor aUen Dingen av/ih diesen hier einen hessem Sinn und 
hesseres Oemilth verleihen ; wenn sie aber unheilbar sind, eie cUlein fur 
sich dem Verderhen ilberliefem, una, den ifebrigen, aber die sckndlste 
Befreiung von den ohsckwebenden Beaorgnissen und unerachiiUerie 
Wohlfahrt gewdhren. 

Now let the reader compare with this the peroration of the first 
(Jatilinarian speech : * 

" Hisce ominibus, Catilina, cum summ& reipublicffi salute et cum tuft 
peste ac pemicie, cumque eorum exitio, qui se tecum omni scelere par- 
ricidioque junxerunt, proficiscere ad impium bellum ac nefarium. Turn 
ta, Jupiter, qui iisdem, quibus haec urbs, auspiciis a Romulo es consti- 
tutus ; quem Statorem hujus urbis atque imperii vere nominamus; hunc 
et hujus socios a tuis aris ceteriaque templis, a tectis urbis ac moenibus, 
a vitft fortunisque civium omnium arcebis : et omnes inimicos bonorumy 
hostes patriae, latrones Italise, scelerum foedere inter se ac nefarilL socle- 
tate coDJunctos, eetemis suppUciis vivos mortuosque mactabis." 
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eible for it, and among these Demosthenes himself: and therefore, 
while he was the first to cidl the attention of his countrymen to 'the 
misdeeds of his colleagues, he forbore for some time to take any active 
steps against them. Again, whatever ground there might be for sus- 
pecting iSschines and Philocrates of corrupt practices, Qiere appeared 
no substantial proof against them, at least none such as would be 
sufficient to convict them in a court of justice. Moreover, they were 
supported by a powerful party, at the head of which were Eubulus and 
Fhocion, and which comprised most of those citizens who were anxious 
to preserve peace with Macedonia. Demosthenes, although he had 
acquired a g^at reputation both as a statesman and an orator, had 
not yet attained that high position as minister of the commonwealth, 
to which a few more years served to raise him. These were the causes 
which for a long time prevented any formal, proceeding against the 
suspected parties. 
The discontent at Athens however continued to increase. The com- 
plaints against the ambassadors were kept alive, not only by private 
discussion, but by frequent indirect attacks upon them in the public 
debates. Thus, in the Oration on the Peace, Demosthenes reminded 
the people how they had been deluded by false reports and promises. 
In the second Philippic, without expressly naming either .^Ischines or 
Philocrates, but in language that could not fail to be understood, he 
publicly denounced them, and declared that they ought to be called 
to account. The part which ^scMnes took when Python came to 
Athens, his addressing the people in support of the Macedonian 
envoys, and defending Philip's conduct, by no means tended to in- 
crease his popularity. News was continually arriving at Athens of 
some warlike or ambitious movement of Philip, plainly showing that 
he would not rest contented even with his present position, but was 
making advances in eveiy direction to extend his influence and power. 
All this, while it excited the alarm of the Athenians, exalted Demo- 
sthenes in their estimation as a man who possessed^more foresight 
than his adversaries, and bronght them in a corresponding degree 
into disrepute. Before the close of the year b.o. 843, many important 
events had occurred, showing what advantage Philip had gained by ter- 
minating the Sacred War, and how the safety of Athens was endangered 
by his influence in Southern Greece. Such were, the division of 
Thessaly into tetrarchies, and the establishment of Philip's adherents 
in the government — ^the conspiracy of Ptoeodorus at Megara, which 
nearly threw that city into Philip's hands— his intrigues in Euboea — 
and those in Elis, where a Macedonian &ction had become predominant. 
^Negotiations had been entered into between Philip and the Athenians, 
witi^ a view to amend the articles of the peace, and put them on 
a basis which should preclude future disputes ; but they had proved 
wholly ineffectual. Philip was so incensed at the demands made by 
the Athenian ambassadors, that he treated them with rudeness, and' 
even banished from his dominions the poet Xenoclides, because he 
had received them into his house. These events are alluded to in the 
speech of Demosthenes. Before the trial came on, it is clear that the 
Athenian people had begun to regi^d Philip with increased suspicion, 
and anger. 
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It would appear also, from a particular passage in tlie Oration on the 
Embassy, that the affiur of Antiphon (related more fully in the Oration 
on the Crown, ante p. 55) occurred shortly before the present trial. 
The part which ^schines took in it caused him to be deprived of an 
honourable appointment, that of pleader before the Amphictyonic 
council ; so that, if the date which has been assigned is correct, he 
must about this time hare been in no little disgrace with the public. 
The allusions of Demosthenes, however, are not so distinct as to 
enable us to speak with much certainty upon the point. 

Notwithstanding all the suspicion under which ^chines might lie, it 
is very doubtful whether any legal proceeding would ever have been 
taken against him, but for the imprudence of his colleague Philo- 
crates, who by his conduct at Athens, by open talk and conversation, 
afforded the strongest evidence against himself, and almost provoked 
his enemies to bring him to justice. Of the treason of Philocrates 
there remains no historical doubt. He had received from Philip large 
sums of money and grants of land in Phocis, which brought him in 
a considerable income ; all this wealth he displayed ostentatiously, 
and made no secret of the quarter from which it was derived. About 
two years after the peace, and probably not long after the delivery of 
tlie second Philippic, Hyperides undertook to prosecute him. The 
law of Athens, in case of high crimes and misdemeanours against the 
state, afforded a method of proceeding not unlike an impeachment in 
our own law. This method Hyperides adopted. He brought Philo- 
crates before the popular assembly, and there charging him with 
treasonable conspiracy, procured a decree of the people ordering him 
to be brought to trisJ. Philocrates, having (as we may presume) 
given bail for his appearance to answer the charge, was so conscious 
of guilt, and so hopeless of escape, that he sought safety in voluntary 
exile. 

This confession of crime on the part of one, with whom on the most 
important occasions he had acted in concert, was a severe blow to 
^si^rines. He had already been menaced with a similar accusation : 
for at the time when Hyperides preferred his impeachment, Demo- 
sthenes rose in the assembly, and declared, that there was one thing 
in it which dissatisfied him, and this was, that Philocrates was the 
only person accused ; for it was certain, there must have been accom- 
plices among the ambassadors. " Let those," said he, " who disapprove 
the conduct of Philocrates, and disclaim connexion with him, come 
forward and declare themselves, and I will acquit them from all 
blame." No one responded to this challenge ; and Demosthenes stood 
pledged to follow up his own words, and bring another delinquent to 
justice. The flight of Philocrates left no room for hesitation; and 
the only question was, what sort of criminal process it was most 
advisable to adopt. 

It was open to him to take the same course against iEiSchines which 
Hyperides had taken against Philocrates, viz. to proceed by impeach- 
ment. But the more regular way of proceeding against a public 
functionary for any crime or misdemeanour relating to his office, was 
to prefer an accusation against him when he presented himself before 
the logistae, or auditors, to render an account of his official duties. 
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We hare seen that every peiMm holding an office of importance at 
Athens was compelled, after the expiration of his term, to render 
an account of the manner in which he had acquitted himself. Am- 
bassadors were subject to the same liability as other servants of 
the public, except that no particular time was fixed for their submis- 
sion to the audit, as in otiier cases. The reason for such difference 
may be found in the nature of their employment ; ambassadors not 
being appointed like ordinary magistrates for any stated term, or at 
regular periods, but occasionally, as circnmBtanoes might require. 
Therefore, while it was competent for any citizen to summon an am- 
bassador before the auditors, and call him to account for the manner 
in which he had executed his mission, the law prescribed no positiye 
time for the ambassador himself to tender his accounts. 

Many embassies must have been simple affairs, inyolving little or no 
responsibility ,- and we may presume, the ministers employed upon 
them would hardly be called upon to go through the ceremony of an 
audit On the other hand, we may reasonably suppose, that persons 
commissioned to represent their country on questions of moment, and 
to conduct arduous and critical negotiations, would for their own 
sakes come before the auditors at the earliest opportunity, and offer 
themselves to that public inquiry which the Athenian law in all such 
cases invited or allowed. iBschines had not done so; on the con- 
trary, he had suffered three yean to elapse without submitting to this' 
ordeal. But he had raised a point of law, on which his excuse partly 
r%ted. He contended that ^ere was no necessity to render an ac- 
count of the second embassy, as all the substantial part of the business 
had been transacted upon Uie first ; the second journey to Macedonia 
was for a matter of form only, to receive the oath of Philip : having 
therefore obtained his legal discharge as to the first embassy, he was 
to all intents and purposes discharged as to both. Demosthenes took 
a different view of the question, and presented himself before the 
auditors as having a distinct account to render of his conduct upon 
the second embassy, .fischines, seeing that this might be turned 
into a precedent against him, came with a large number of friends to 
the audit-room, and objected that the account of Demosthenes could 
not be received, he being no longer accountable. The objection 
was overruled ; Demosthenes went through the necessaiy forms, and 
his account was passed. It does not appear however that this deci- 
sion had any immediate influence upon the conduct of iBschines. The 
time when Demosthenes presented himself to the auditors is not 
stated; yet I should be disposed to think, it was a considerable time 
before the commencement of this prosecution. It was not the legal 
precedent, but the force of circumstances, which afterwards deter- 
min^ Jiischines to follow his adversary's example. Finding after 
the night of PMIocrates, that a prosecution against himself was in- 
evitable, he deemed it the most prudent policy to take a bold step ; 
and accordingly he demanded his audit, thereby challenging any 
accuser who (hired to come forward and arraign him. 

Several accusers appeared, the principal among them being Timarchus 
and Demosfhenes. Timarchus had long been known as an active 
politieian, and for the last few years had zealously exerted himself in 
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oppoBition to Philip. He was however a man of profligate habits, 
and notoriously guilty of certain infamous practices, which by an old 
statute of Solon incapacitated him to appear as a speaker in the 
public assembly, ^sohines seized the opportunity, which this law- 
afforded him, of striking a blow, which might at the same time crush 
a formidable adversary, and create a prejudice that should help him 
materially in his own defence. He demanded, according to the form, 
of the Attic law, a judicial scrutiny into the character of Timarchus, 
and a jury being summoned to try the case, he accused and convicted 
him of the crimes above mentioned. The legal consequence of such 
conviction was disfranchisement ; and ^schines thus in a summaiy 
way got rid of one of his accusers. Demosthenes remained : and his 
own trial soon afterwards came on. 
The nature of the" case is best learned from the speeches of the rival 
orators. Demosthenes, feeling what difficulties he had to contend 
with, and how much his own credit was at stake, uses every exertion 
to bring home to ^schines those charges which he had been for three 
years proclaiming incessantly to the Athenian public, and labours to 
supply the want -of direct proof by close reasoning, and inferences 
from a variety of facts and circumstances. He calls attention at the 
outset to the efforts which the defendant's party were making to 
screen him from justice. Timarchus had been destroyed, he says, 
not for the good of society, but to deter any other accuser from taking 
up the case. Notwithstanding the lapse of time, he undertakes to 
prove the following points — that ^schines had deceived, the Athe- 
nians by false reports ; that he had given treacherous counsel ; that 
he had neglected his instnictions ; that he had lost precious opportu- 
nities by delay; and that he had done all this from corrupt motives. 
The charge is in terms confined to the transactions upon the second 
embassy ; but the discussion is by no means confined to them. 
iBschines, according to his opponent's view, was bribed by Philip on 
the first embassy, but no one suspected him till some time aiter. 
Dionysius, in his treatise on Ehetoric, commends the skill shown by 
Demosthenes in dealing with this part of the subject It would not 
have lain in his mouth to complain of anything done upon the first 
journey to Pella, as on his return he had expressed himself satisfied 
with all the proceedings, and praised the ambassadors for their con- 
duct. The prosecution therefore is nominally directed to the affidrs 
of the second embassy, and the orator, contending that ^schines had 
previously hired himself to Philip, excuses his own apparent inconsis- 
tency by alleging that up to a certain time he, in common with the rest 
of his fellow-citizens, had been deceived as to the defendant's motives. 
He comments upon the remarkable change which ^schines had un- 
dergone in his political views :— he had been sent ambassador to Pelo- 
ponnesus, to rouse the Arcadians against Philip; he had made a 
brilliant speech at Megalopolis, in which he assailed the king of 
Macedon with the fiercest invective; he talked in the same strain 
when he returned to Athens, and boasted of what he had done ; he 
was appointed on that very account to be one of the ambassadors to 
Pella, that he might be a check upon his colleagues, who were sus- 
pected of being too favourable to Philip; yet, after all this, he was 
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- found suddenly acting in concert with Philocrates, and doing evexy- 
thing to secure Philip's advantage in the negotiations. Among other 
circumstances, prominently advanced as evidence of guilt, are — ^the 
time which the ambassadors wasted on their journey to Fella, in dis- 
obedience to the decree of the council ; their lingering afberwfurds at 
Pella, until Philip returned from Thrace ; their consenting to accom- 
pany him to Pheras, and postponing the signature of the treaty until 
their arrival at that city. By all this delay Philip was enabled to 
reduce Thrace into subjection, and complete the preparations for his 
march southward. It was the duty of the ambasss^ors to apprise 
their countrymen of Philip's preparations and objects ; yet not only 
had they neglected to do so themselves, but they refused to permit 
a letter, which Demosthenes had written for that purpose, to be sent 
to Athens. Philip had sent a letter to the Athenians, apologising 
for their delay : this, says Demosthenes, was an argument that they 
were colluding with him, and it was plain that iBschines had dictatea 
the letter. 
iBschines had had many private interviews with Philip, and on one 
particular occasion, at Pherae, — of this Demogthenes gives evidence, 
— he had been watched coming out of the king's tent at midnight. 
It is further asserted by Demosthenes, that on the first embassy Philip 
offered a sum of money to the whole body of the ambassadors; that 
he also sounded them each separately, himself among the rest, with a 
view to seduce them from their allegiance, ^schines was known to 
have received land in Phocis, yielding an income of thirty minas ; (this 
apparently is not denied by JSschines;) it could not be doubted that 
this was the price of corruption. The conduct of iBschines after his 
return home could only be explained on the supposition of treachery. 
He professed to be perfectly acquainted with Philip's intentions ; he 
assured the people that Philip meant to deprive the Thebans of their 
sovereignty in Boeotia, and to punish them for their designs upon 
Delphi ; to restore Thespiae and Platasa, and to give Euboea and 
Oropus to Athens. Afterwards, when it turned out that these pro- 
mises were nugatory — when Philip had destroyed the Phocian cities, 
and confirmed Thebes in her sovereignty over Boeotia — ^how had 
^schines acted? Instead of denouncing Philip for breach of faith, 
— ^which would have been the natural course if he had been him- 
self deceived by Philip, — ^he remained quite silent: and not only 
that ; he had gone to Phocis, and shared the festivities of Philip's 
camp, and continued ever after to sound his praises at Athens. Not 
very long ago he had supported the Macedonian envoys before the 
popular assembly, and, to gratify them, had spoken disparagingly of 
his own countrymen. He had throughout assisted and upheld Philo- 
crates, clearly because he was the partner of his treason, and had been 
afraid to disclaim connexion with him, lest his royal master should 
be displeased. . 
Such are the principal matters of fact adduced by Demosthenes in sup- 
port of the charge. Many stories are told, not beadng directly upon 
the case, but tending to throw discredit on the character of the de- 
fendant and his supposed accomplices, Philocrates and Phrynon. 
Great pains also are taken by the orator to explain the part which he 
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himself took in the Bame transactions, with a view to clear himself 
from all imputation of connexion with the guilty parties, or any 
other share of the blame. His anxiety on this head rendered it more 
difficult for him to confine himself to the question properly at issue ; 
and the speech has not that clear order and arrangement which is com- 
monly observable in Demosthenes. The arguments indeed are often 
pointed and forciUe, but they are not well put together. He dwells 
with much emphasis on the destruction of the Phocians, on the eyil 
consequences resulting from Philip's possession of Thermopylae, and 
the great extension of his power ; all which are attributed to ^chines 
and his colleagues. If, after they had discorered the designs of Philip, 
they had given immediate information to the Athenians, there was 
plenty of time to send a fleet and army to Thermopylae, and prevent 
his passing the straits : even after he had passed, they might have 
saved Phocis, if they had not been prevented by false intelligence and 
insidious counsels. The men who had thus deceived their country- 
men had been hired to betray a sacred trust, and they ought not to 
be spared. It was urged, that their punishment would excite the 
resentment of Philip : but, says Demosthenes, they deserved punish- 
ment on this very account, that they had made Philip's resentment 
a thing to be dreaded; and Philip should be made to see that it 
would not answer his purpose to bribe the citizens of Athens. He 
reminds the jury how severely Timarchus had been dealt with, and 
how iEschines had in his case insisted upon general notoriety as 
a sufficient ground of conviction : if they tried Machines upon his 
own principles, they must convict him, for his guilt was known to 
all. He comments at great length upon the general increase of cor- 
ruption in the Greek states, showing what baneful effects it had 
produced in Chalcidice, Peloponnesus, and elsewhere, and how perilous 
it would be to themselves, if they suffered it to spread yet further. 
Strong measures should be taken to check the progress of the mis- 
chief; and now that ^schines was brought before them on a clear 
charge of treason, they should, without regard to his abilities, his 
position, or his party, make a signal example of him, and strike terror 
into the host of traitors in the Hellenic world. 

Jlschines replied, in a speech little, if at all, inferior to that of his 
adversary ; and, as we are informed by Idomeneus the Epicurean, he 
was acquitted by a majority of thirty votes. Kor can this surprise 
us, when we look at the circumstances of the case—the length of 
time which had elapsed — ^the lack of any direct proof of criminality 
—the able defence made by -fischines— the advantage which he had 
gained by the conviction of Timarchus — ^and the powerful aid of 
Eubulus and other friends, who appeared in his behalf, or supported 
him by their influence. 

Notwithstanding the express testimony of Idomeneus, who wrote not 
very long after the event, and who is confirmed by Ulpian, there are 
writers, both ancient and modem, who have incliued to the opinion- 
that jSlschines was never brought to trial, but the orations on both 
sides were only publidied. The doubt was first suggested by Plutarch, 
who thought it strange that no mention of this trial should be made 
in either of the speeches on the Crown. The same view is espoused 
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by Albert Gkrhaid Becker, in bis treatise on the character of Demo- 
sthenes, (Demosthenes als Staatsman und JRedner, p. 820,) who aignes 
the matter more fully. It appears to me, that the negative evidence 
on which they lely has hut little force under the circumstances, for 
the reason assigned by Anger, (which Becker does not satisfactorily 
answer,) viz. that both the orators had motives for their silence : 
Demosthenes had lost the verdict, and therefore had nothing to boast 
of; JSscbines had so small a majority — ^the whole number of jurors 
being not less probably than five hundred — that he was considered 
not to have obtained an honourable acquittal. 
Ab to the title to this oration, and further information as to l^e law, see 
my article Parapresbeia in the Archaeological Dictionary. 

Op the intrigue and canvassing which there has been-about 
this trial, men of Athens, I imagine you are all aware, having 
seen what a throng assailed you at the ballot just now.* I 
shall only ask at your hands — ^what those who don't ask it 
are entitled to — that you will value no person and no one's 
favour more highly than justice and the oath which each 
juror has sworn, remembering that this is for the good of 
yourselves and the commimity; whereas all this intrigue and 
importunity of partisans is to get advantages for some persons 
over the rest, which the laws assemble you here to prevent, 
not to secure for the benefit of the unjust. 

Other men, who enter honestly upon the service of the 
public, even after their audit, I see, profess a continued 
responsibility : -^schines does the very reverse; for before he 
appeared in court to give a reckoning of his actions, one of 
the persons who came to demand it he has removed out of 
the way;* others he goes about threatening, and thus intro- 
duces into the commonwealth a practice most flagitious and 
injurious to you; for if a man who has discharged or ad- 
ministered any public office can by intimidation, and not by 
honesty, keep people from accusing him, you will be deprived 
of all authority. 

That I shall prove the defendant to be guilty of many 
grave misdemeanours, and to merit the severest punishment, 
I am confident and persuaded: what, notwithstanding such 
conviction, I am afiraid of, I will tell you without disguise. 
It appears to me, Athenians, that all the causes which come 
before you depend on the time of bringing them as much as 

^ For the election of jurors. See page 81, note 1. 
2 Timarchus. See Appendix II. 
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upon the merits, and I fear, the length of time since the 
embassy may have caused you to forget or become reconciled 
to your wrongs. Yet, even under these circumstances, you 
may, I think, arrive at a correct judgment and decision : I 
will tell you how. You must consider among yourselves, 
men of the jury, and reflect for what things the common- 
wealth should receive an account from an ambassador. First 
it should be, on the subject of his reports; secondly, of his 
counsels; thirdly, of your instructions to him; next, as to 
the circumstances of time; and after all, whether in each of 
these points he has acted incorruptly or not. Why these in- 
quiries ] Because, from his reports you have to dehberato on 
your course of action; if they are true, you determine rightly, 
if not so, otherwise. The advice of ambassadors you give 
more credit to, because you listen to them as to men who 
imderstand what they were sent about: never then ought 
an ambassador to be convicted of giving bad or mischievous 
advice. And of course, whatever you instructed him either 
to do or say, whatever commission you expressly gave him, it 
is his duty to have executed. But why the account of time? 
Because it often happens, men of Athens, that the season for 
many important measures falls in a short space, and if it be 
sacrificed and betrayed to the enemy, do what you will, it 
cannot be recalled. As to the absence of corrupt motive — 
I am sure you will all agree, that to take reward for acts 
which injure the commonwealth is shocking and abomi- 
nable. The legislator indeed does not define it so, but abso- 
lutely forbids the taking of bribes in any way, considering, as 
it appears to me, that a person who is once bribed and cor- 
rupted ceases to be even a safe judge of what is useful for 
the state. If then I shall prove and demonstrate clearly, 
that iEschines the defendant has reported what was untrue, 
and prevented the people hearing the truth from me — that 
he has given advice totally opposed to your interests, and 
fulfilled none of your instructions on the embassy — ^that he 
has wasted time in which many important opportunities have 
been lost to the commonwealth — and that for all this he has 
received presents and wages in conjunction with Philocrates, 
— convict him, punish him as his crimes deserve : if I prove 
not these statements, or not all of them, look with contempt 
on me, and acquit the defendant. 
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Many grievous things can I lay to his charge besides those 
"which I have mentioned, Athenians— enough to make 
every one detest him — ^but before I enter upon other topics, 
I will remind you (though nearly all indeed must remember) 
what character iEschines first assumed in politics, and what 
language he thought proper to address to the people against 
Philip, that you may see, his own early acts and speeches will 
most sorely convict him of taking bribes. 

He is the first Athenian (as he declared in his speech) who 
discovered that Philip was plotting against the Greeks, and 
corrupting certain of the leading men in Arcadia. He it is 
who, having Ischander, son of Neoptolemus, to play second 
part to him,^ applied to the council on this matter, and also 
to the people, and persuaded you to send ambassadors every» 
where to assemble a congress at Athens for consulting about 
war with Philip ; who afterwards, on his return firom Arcadia, 
reported those fine long speeches, which he said he had de- 
livered on your behalf before the ten thousand at Megalo- 
polis,' in answer to Philip's advocate Hieronymus, and dwelt 
on the enormous injury done, not only to their own countries, 
but to the whole of Greece, by the men who took presents 
and money from Philip. Such being his politics then, such 
the specimen which he had given of himself, when Aristo- 
demus, Neoptolemus, Ctesiphon, and the rest, who brought 
reports from Macedonia without a word of truth, prevailed 
on you to send ambassadors to Philip for peace, this man is 
put into the embajEisy, not as one of a party who would sell 
your interests, not as one of those who trusted Philip, but as 
one who would help to watch the others; for, on account of 
his former speeches and hostility to Philip, you all naturally 
held that opinion of him. He came then to me, and arranged 
that we should act in the embassy together; and strongly 

^ Pabfit : indem er dem Ischander dem Sohne des Neoptclemua die 
isweite RoUe bei seinen Umtrieben zu spiden iibertrug. Others connect 
^fvrtpceyuvi<rr^v with tdv NtoirroKtfjLov, and understand At literally, as 
if Ischander had been an actor, as Photius says he was. Bee Thirlwairs 
Or. Hist. y. 826. Taylor takes rdv Ncom-oXc/Mv to mean '' the servant 
or assistant of Neoptolemus." 

' The general Pan- Arcadian assembly, which met at Megalopolis, and 
lud power to determine questions of peace and war. Bee Diodojus, 
zy. 59. And as to the embassy of ^schines to Peloponnesus, see 
Appendix VIIL 
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urged^ that we should both watch that impudent profligate 
Philocrates. And until his return home from the first em- 
bassy, men of Athens, I certainly never discovered that he was 
corrupted and had sold himself; for, besides the speeches 
which, as I said, he had made before, he rose in the first oJ: 
the assemblies in which you debated on the peace, and began 
-—I think I can repeat his opening to you in the very same 
words which he used — "Had Philocrates been meditating 
ever so long, men of Athens, upon the best means of opposing 
the peace, he could not, methinks, have found a better way 
than a motion like the present. Never will I, while a single 
Athenian is left, advise the commonwealth to make a peace 
like this : peace, however, I do advise " — and to such purport 
briefly and &irly he expressed himself Yet the same man 
who had thus spoken on the first day in the hearing of you 
all, on the next, when the peace was to be ratified, when I 
supported the resolution of our allies, and exerted myself to 
make the peace equitable and just, and you were o£ my 
opinion, and would not even hear the voice of the despicable 
Philocrates, — ^he then gpt up and addressed the people in 
support of Philocrates, and said what (0 heavens !) deserved 
a thousand deaths — ^that you ought not to remember your 
ancestors, nor put up with persons who talked about trophies 
and sea-fights, and that he would propose and pass a law to 
prevent your succouring any Greeks who had not previously 
succoured you. All which this impudent wretch dared to 
utter in the presence and hearing of the ambassadors, whom 
you sent for out of Greece at his persuasion before he had 
sold himself. 

How he wasted the time, O Athenians, after you had 
appointed him again to receive the oaths; how he rained all 
the affiiirs of the commonwealth, and quarrelled with me 
about it when I sought to prevent him, you shall hear pre- 
sently. But when * we had returned from that embassy for 
the oaths, which is the subject of your present inquiry — we 
not having obtained a particle, great or small, of what was 
promised and expected when you made the peace, but having 
been cheated in everything, and these men having a second 

* Anger's turn of the pasaage is a good one : '' ecoutez anparaTant ce 
qni a suivi le reionr de cette seconde ambassade, dont je M demando 
compte aujonrd'hui. Nous 6tion8 reyenn,*' &c. 
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time outstepped their duty as ambassadora, and neglected 
your orders — ^we Tvent before the council. What I am about 
to say is known to many people ; for the council-hall was fiill' 
of strangers.^ I came forward and reported the whole truth 
to the council, and accused these men, and reckoned every- 
thing up, beginning with those first hopes which Ctesiphon and 
Aristodemus brought you, showing what speeches iEschines 
had made at the time of your concluding peace, and into 
what position they had brought the commonwealth; and as 
to what remained, that is, the Phocians and Thermopylae, I 
advised that we should not sacrifice them and repeat our 
errors, not keep hanging on hopes and promises, till we let 
things come to an extremity. And so I persuaded the council 
But when the assembly came, and we had to address you, 
MechinGB advanced before any of us : and do, I entreat you, 
try and recollect, as I go on, whether I am telling the truth; 
for what marred and utterly ruined ail our afi^urs is just this. 
From any report of our proceedings on the embassy, frovoL 
any mention of what was said in the council, whether or 
no he disputed the truth of my statements, he altogether 
abstained; but told a tale promising such mighty advan- 
tages, that he carried you aU away with him. He said that 
he had brought Philip entirely over to the interests of Athens, 
both on Amphictyonic questions and all others; and he went 
through a long speech, which he said he had addressed to 
Philip against the Thebans, and repeated to you the heads, 
and computed that in two or three days (thanks to his own 
diplomacy) you would hear without leaving home or having 
any field-service or trouble, that Thebes, alone and separately 
from the rest of BoBOtia, was besieged, that Thespise and 
Platsea were having their people restored, and the treasures of 
the God were demanded not from the Phocians, but from the 
Thebans, who had formed the design of seizing his temple; 
for he had taught Philip, he said, that those who designed 
were guilty of as much impiety as those who executed; and 
on that account the Thebans had set a price upon his head. 
He declared further, he had heard some of the Euboeans, who 
were frightened and alarmed at the connexion of our state 

^ /. e. people not councilloTs. As Thirlwall expresses it, (Gr. Hist. 
V. 863,) " thronged with spectators." Auger : " plein de peuple." Pabst : 
mit BUrgem ohne Staateamt angefiUU, 
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with Philip, say to the ambassadors, ** We are not unaware of 
the terms on which you have concluded peace with Philip ; 
'we are not ignorant, that you have given Amphipolis to him, 
and Philip has agreed to surrender Eubcea to you : " there 
was indeed another thing which he had arranged, but he 
would not mention it yet awhile ; for some of his colleagues 
were jealous of him — ^hinting in obscure words at Oropus. 
Exalted in your opinion by this plausible tale, judged to be 
a consummate orator and a wonderful man, he quitted the 
platform with much solemnity. I rose, and declared that I 
knew none of those things, and was proceeding to tell what 
I had reported to the council; but the defendant standing 
up on one side, and Philocrates on the other, shouted and 
clamoured me down, and at last mocked me. You laughed, 
and would neither hear nor believe anything but what 
^schines had reported. And, by the Gods! I think your 
behaviour was not unnatural; for who could have endured, 
with such splendid prospects of advantage, to hear any one 
say they were delusive, or arraign what these men had done 1 
Everything else, I &ncy, at that time was secondary to the 
hopes and prospects before you; opposition looked like spite 
and annoyance merely ; ^ the results achieved for the countiy 
were so marvellously advantageous, as it seemed. 

Why have I begun by reminding you of these things, and 
going over these speeches? Chiefly and principally, men of 
Athens, for this reason, that when you hear me speak of any 
proceeding, and it appears outrageously bad, you may not cry 
in astonishment, " Why didn't you sp^ at the moment, and 
inform us ? " but remembering the promises of these men, by 
means of which on every occasion they prevented others fi*om 
being heard, and also that specious announcement of iEschines, 
you may see that he has injured you in this way among 
others, because you were not suffered to leam the truth at 

^ I do not agree with Schaefer, in thinking that ol $* avriKiyovra 
ixKos tKKus are to be separated from the following words. Oi df^nX^ 
yovrts is, in effect, the same as r6 dmiK^tw, and. the sentence, though 
loose, is not inelegant. Pabst expresses it at too great length : und von 
denen die dem widersprachen nahm man an, doss ate ohne hirddng* 
lichen Orund aU widerwdrtige und Mmiscfie Menschen nch benahmen. 
Auger is much neater: "les contredire, c'6toit vous troubler inutile- 
ment, c'^toit jalousie." Francis : " whoever contradicted them appeared 
actuated merely by a spirit of opposition and envy.*'^ 
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the instant when it was needful, but cheated by hopes and im- 
postures and promises. Such was the chief and principal cause 
of my entering into these details. What was the second] One 
of no less importance; that, while you remember his political 
principles before he was corrupted, — ^how wary, how mistrust- 
ful he was of Philip, — ^you may observe his sudden conversion 
to confidence and friendship; and if his reports to you have 
been verified, and the results are all right, you may hold his 
conversion to have been honest and for the country's good; 
but if the events have all been contrary to what he said, and 
are fraught with deep disgrace and grievous peril to the 
country, you may see that he has changed from sordid avarice 
and bartering of the truth for money. 

As I have been led into these topics, I would take the 
earliest opportunity of mentioning how they took the Phocian 
business out of your hands. And you must not suppose,' 
men of the jury, when you look at the magnitude of that 
afiair, that the crimes and charges imputed to ^schines are 
too great for his character, but consider, that any person 
whom you had placed in that position and made the arbiter 
of events, had he sold himself, like iEschines, for the purpose 
of cheating and deceiving you, would have wrought the same 
mischief as -^schines. It is not because you often put mean 
persons in public employments, that the affairs which other 
people deem our state worthy to administer are mean ; quite 
otherwise. And again — Philip, I grant, has destroyed the 
Phocians; but these men helped him: and we must look and 
see, whether such chance of saving the Phocians as depended 
on the embassy was sacrificed and lost by the treachery of 
these men; not that JEschines * destroyed the Phocians by 
himself — how could he ? 

Give me the resolution which the council passed on my 
report, and the deposition of the person who drew it up 
— to show you, I am not repudiating acts which I was 
Bilent about before, for I denounced them immediately, and 

^ "'O^c means .^chines, as Beiske, Auger, and Pabst take it ; not 
Philip, as Schaefer and Francis. The argument is — It is not necessary 
to make out, for the purpose of conviction, that iEschines was the sole 
destroyer of the Phocians; of course he was not, and could not be. 
Philip was the principal author of that result. The question is, whether 
^schines and his accomplices did not help to bring it about by their 
treacherous conduct in the embassy. 

VOL. U. K 
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foresaw tlie consequences; and the conncil, who were not pre- 
vented hearing the truth from me, would neither vote thanks 
to these men, nor invite them to the city-hall.* Such an 
indignity is not known to have be£dlen any ambassadors 
since the foundation of the city, not even Timagoras,* whom 
the people condemned to death : yet it has been suffered by 
these men. 

Ecad them first the evidence, and then the resolution. 

[The evidence,'] 

[The reaolntion of the ccmnciLI 

Here is no vote of thanks, no invitation of the ambassadors 
by the council to the city-hall. If iEschines says there is, let 
him show and produce it, and I will sit down. But there is 
none, I allow, if we all acted alike in the embassy, the 

^ The Prytanenm, or town-hall of Athens. This was a public building 
near the market-place, whei:e the Prytanes, or presidents of the coancil, 
met to dine every day during their term of ofSce, in company with 
a few select citizens, to whom the state gave the honour of a public 
dinner. This honour was sometimes given for life, to men who had 
done some signal service, or to the children of such persons ; but it was 
a reward reserved for rare occasions. Hence the Athenians were so 
incensed with Socrates, when, being asked after his conviction what 
penalty he deserved, he replied, " Dinner in the Prytaneum." Cicero 
de Oratore, i. Si — *' Respondit sese memisse ut amplissimis honoribos 
et prsemiis decoraretur, et ei victus quotidianus in Prytaneo publioe 
prseberetur ; qui honos apud Graecoe maximus habetur. Oujus responso 
sic judices exarserunt, ut capitis hominem innocentissimum condem- 
narent." Here also the presidents, representing the hospitality of the 
state, entertained ambassadors and other foreigners of distinction. And 
it appears from this passage of Demosthenes, that it was usual to invite 
the Athenian ambassadors after their return home, unless they had mis- 
conducted themselves, and the omission to give such invitation would 
be regarded as a stigma. 

3 Timagoras and Leon were the Athenian ambassadors to the court 
of Persia, at the same time when the Thebans and their allies sent 
a joint embassy with Pelopidas at their head, b.o. 367. According to 
Xenophon, (Hell. vii. 88,) Leon, upon his return to Athens, accused 
Timagoras of having refused to lodge with him, and having acted in 
concert with Pelopidas ; and the Athenians for this put him to death. 
Plutarch, in the life of Pelopidas, relates that the Athenians condemned 
Timagoras for receiving a laige number of presents from Artaxerzes, 
and travelling to the coast in a carriage provided by the king ; thougli 
the real cause of their displeasure was, that Pelopidts, by means of his 
superior credit and abilities, had gained greater success than the 
Athenian envoys. 
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council did right in thanking none of ns; for the conduct of 
all was truly shamefdl : but if some of us acted uprightly 
and some not, through the rogues, it would seem, honest men 
have come in for a share of the disgrace. How then may 
you easily distinguish who is the knave ? ^ Becollect among 
yourselves, who it is that denounced the proceedings from the 
beginning : for it is dear that the guilty party was content 
to be silent, to elude the present time, and never afterwards 
submit his conduct to inquiry; while to a man conscious of 
nothing wroDg it occurred, that possibly by holding his 
tongue he might seem jto be an accomplice in misdemeanour 
and crime. Well then, I am the person who accused these 
men from the beginning; none of them accused me. 

The council had passed their resolution. The assembly 
was convened, and Philip already at Thermopylae. This 
indeed was their prime offence, that they gave the conduct of 
such an affair to Philip, and when the proper course was, 
that you should have information, and then deliberate, and 
afterwards execute what you determined, you received in- 
telligence only at the moment of his arrival, and it was 
difficult even to advise what should be done. And besides, 
no one ever read to the people that resolution of the council ; 
the people never heard it; but iEschines got up and 
harangued as I have just told you, stating what immense 
advantages he had persuaded Philip to grant, and that the 
Thebans on that account had set a price upon his head ; at 
which you, though terrified at first by Philip's arrival, and 
angry with these men for having given no warning, became as 
gentle as possible,* in the expectation of getting all that you 
desired, and would not suffer me or any one else to speak. 
And then was read Philip's letter, which -^schines wrote 
without our privity,* and which is in terms a plain and direct 

1 " As gentle as anything." The familiar expression in English is 
like that of the Greek. And it is the same in German : see Reiske's 
note. But Schaefer prefers the reading of riyits, " some of yon ; " the 
orator confining his observation to a part of the assembly, to avoid 
giving offence. Pabst adopts the same reading, and translates : abet 
.gar bald gewiaaermaasen milder, gestimmJt vmrdeU 

' I follow Heiske, Anger, and Schaefer. Pabst renders it : waihrend 
*eines Zurilckbleibena nach unaerer Abreise, And Francis the same. 
It does indeed appear that jSischines stayed behind with Philip after 
the depiurtnre of Demosthenes. See p. 896, orig. 

k2 
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apology for these men's &ults. For it states^ that he hii^deTed 
them,&om going to the cities as they Tvished and receiving 
the oathS; au4 l£at he kept them to assist him as mediators 
between the Kalians and Pharsalians ; and he adopts and 
takes upon himself all their delinquencies : but as to the 
Phocians or Thespians, or the defendant's reports to you, 
there is not a syllable. And it was not done in this ^vay by 
accident : but where you ought to have punished these men 
for non-performance and neglect of your positive instructions, 
Philip takes the blame off their shoulders, and says that he 
himself was in &ult, because (as I imagine) you were not 
likely to punish him : where he desired to cheat and surprise 
us out of some advantage, iEschines made the report, that 
you might have no charge or complaint against Philip after- 
wards, the statements not being in a letter or any other 
communication of his. Bead them the letter itself, which this 
man wrote and Philip sent *You will see, it is just as I 
explained. Read 

[The letter.] 

You hear the letter, Athenians — ^how fair and friendly it 
is. About the Phocians however, or the Thebans, or the 
other matters which this man reported, there is not a word : 
and therefore there is nothing honest in it, as you shall see 
directly. He kept them, as he says, to help him in making up 
the quarrel of the Halians : but a pretty making-up the Kalians 
have got — they have been outcast, and their city has been 
razed to the ground. As to the prisoners, this man who 
was considering what he could do to oblige you says, he never 
thought of ransoming them : but it has often, as you know, 
been testified before the assembly, that I went with a talent 
to redeem tbem, and it shall be testified now : therefore, to 
deprive me of the credit of a generous act, iEschines per- 
suaded him to insert this.^ But here is the most important 

^ " A^curBcu idem Talere qaod actiynm \virai, ut Kusteri doctrinam 
convellat, ait Clericus, aniestans iBschinem, aui diserte afSrmet, *iKifr- 
xor 4v T^ iroA^juy oi^iya nthort *A$7ivalwr \lrpa irpd^curBai. Sed vera 
ilium ratio fugit Scilicet Philippus gratis potuit dimittere eos qui 
ipsius mancipia esaent ; qui essent aliorum, si vellet liberare, a dominia 
i^imere debuit pretio soluto. Illos igitur ^Kwrty, hoB i\wraro. Omnem 
toUit dubitationem quod legitur p. 398." — Schaefer, App. Grit. And 
compare what Thirlvall says. Or. Hist. v. 8^6,--" Demosthenes wished 
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thing u — He that wrote in the first letter which we brought — 
" I should have expressly mentioned what benefits I had in 
store for you, had I been sure of the alliance also " — after the 
alliance had been concluded says, he knows not what he can 
do to oblige you ; he knows not even his own promise ! Of 
course he knew that, if he was not playing false J To prove 
that he wrote so at first — ^here, read the passage out of the 
letter — begin here — ^read. 

[The passage from the letter,] 

You see, before he obtained peace, he promised, if alliance 
also was granted hira, he would write and say what benefits 
he had in store for you. Now that both have been granted 
him, he says he knows not what he can do to oblige you, 
but, if you will tell him, he will do anything that is not 
disgraceful or dishonourable ; having recourse to these pre- 

it to be believed that the debates on the peace had raised such suspi- 
cions in his mind' as to the integrity of his former colleagues, especially 
Philocrates and ^schines, that he would have declined the oflSce, if he 
had not undertaken to procure the release of some of the Athenian 
prisoners who were detained in Macedonia, ^schines treats this as an 
empty pretext, because Philip had never been used to exact ransom for 
his Athenian prisoners during the war ; and a promise had been given 
in his name that all should be released as soon as peace should be con- 
cluded. But it is clear that this related only to those whom he kept in 
his own hands; and .^Sschines himself admits .that, among the instruc- 
tions of the second embassy, one was to negotiate for the release of the 
prisoners." 

The distinction between \vaui and X^SavurOcu is properly explained by 
Schaefer; and the first part of the charge here made against Philip is 
perfectly clear. Philip had said he was considering what service he could 
render to the Athenians : and yet in his letter he states that he never 
thought of redeeming the prisoners. How could this obvious method 
of obliging them have escaped him, if he had really desired to do so T 
But what does Demosthenes mean when he says that Philip put that 
clause in his letter, in order to deprive him of credit for his liberality 1 
We should have the whole letter before us, to understand this fully ; 
but perhaps the meaning of Philip was as follows : It did not occur to 
me to redeem the prisoners who were in the hands of my subjects ; the 
, moment it was suggested, however, I acceded to the request: there 
could be no occasion for Demosthenes, or any one else, to come to Pella 
for the purpose of effecting their ransom. Compare what Demo- 
sthenes says at pp. 393, 394, which looks like an answer to this very 
argument 

^ The yhp might be expressed more fully, thus — ''a likely thing, 
indeed ! Surely ho must have known that T' &c 
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tences, and (should you mention anything and be induced to 
make a proposal) leaving himself an escape. 

These and many other tricks one might then instantly 
have exposed, and enlightened you on the subject, and not 
permitted you to abandon everything, had not Thespiae and 
Platsea and the expectation of immediate punishment being 
inflicted on Thebes blinded you to the truth. If these things 
were merely to be heard, and the commonwealth to be 
deluded, it was proper enough to tell you of them : but if 
they were really to be performed, they should not have been 
talked about. For if matters had gone so hr, that the 
Thebans even discovering the design could not have helped 
themselves, why has it not been executed ? If they discovered 
it in time to prevent the execution, who let out the secret ? 
Was it not iEschinesI But no — he never had any such 
meaning or intention,^ and i£schines never expected k : so I 
acquit him entirely of letting the secret out. The fact is — 
it was necessary that you should be amused by these state- 
ments, and refuse to hear the truth from me, and that you 
should yourselves remain at home, and a decree pass bj 
which the Phocians would be destroyed. Therefore were these 
statements fabricated, and therefore publicly announced. 

I, when I heard the defendant making such magnificent 
promises, being quite certain of their falsehood — and I will 
tell you why : first because, when Philip was about to 
swear the oath of peace, the Phocians were by these men 
expressly excluded from the treaty, a thing they should have 
been quite silent about, if tha Phocians were to be saved — 
secondly, because Philip's ambassadors used no such language^ 
nor Philip's letter, but only the defendant.* Making my 
conjectures accordingly, I got up to speak, and attempted to 
answer him ; but, as you refused to hear me, I held my 
tongue, protesting only — I pray and entreat you to recollect 
— ^that I had no knowledge of these things, that I had no 

^ I follow Markland, Auger, and Pabst, in underBtanding Philip as 
the nominative to li/MWty and ^iSovX^di}. It is true that Philip has not 
been mentioned in the sentences preceding ; but then he was throughout 
in the orator's thoughts as the party promising and designing the tilings 
alluded to. Schaefer explains oth^ 1ififX\€P, " nee futura erant quae fore 
JSschines jactaverat ; " and connects iifiou\fi$7i with olros. But there is 
not much sense in saying that ** jfflschines never desired.'* 

' I preserve the anacoluthon of the original. 
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concern in them^ and what iras more, I did not expect them. 
At this (the not expecting) you fired up. "Athenians," I 
said^ " if any of this oomes true, be sure you praise and 
honour and crown these men, and not me ; but if it turns 
out difierently, let them feel your resentment. I am out of 
it altogether." * " Don't be out of it now," said iEschines, 
interrupting — ^^*Mind you don't want to be in it another 
time," " Certainly," said I, " or I should be acting unfairly ;" 
at which Philocrates rose in a flippant manner and said, 
*^ No wonder, men of Athens, that I and Demosthenes agree 
not in opinion ; for he drinks water, and I drink wine " ' — 
and you laughed. 

Bead the decree, which Philocrates presented afterwards, 
of his own drawing.' It is very well just to hear : but when 
one takes into account the occasion on which it was prepared, 
and the promises which the defendant then made, it will 
appear, they plainly delivered up the Phocians to Philip and 
the Thebans, all but tying their hands behind them. Bead 
the decree. 

[The decree.] 

You see, men of Athens, how full the decree is of fair and 
flattering words ; that it extends the peace with Philip to 
his descendants, and the alliance, and awards praise to Philip 
for oflFering to do what was just. But Philip o£fered nothing 
at all— so far from offering, he says he knows not what he 
can do to oblige you : it was the defendant that spoke and 

^ '' I wash my handa of iV' as we fiuniliarlj say. " I digclaim all 
ecmnexioiL with the business ; (that is) with what iBschines has beea 
telling you." The reply of -fflschines might be rendered with equal 
force, but with a turn of expression, thus — " Don't disclaim connexion 
now and claim it hereafter." Pabst : Ick f&r meinen TheU sage mich 
loa van der ganzen Sachel Jlieratif sprach dieser JEscM,ne»: eeige 
Diehjetzt ntcht loa davon, undsiehe zu, daas Du nichi Jiernach daran 
Aniheil wirat haben tooUen. Francis, without either force or accuracy : 
" Por my part I retire. Not yet, replied .^Ischines : do not yet retire : 
only remember not to claim any of these rewards, when they are 
distributed." 

' DemosUienee was often joked about his water-drinking. Thus, in 
aUuaion to the Clepsydra (as to which, see page 59, note 1), it was said, 
that other men spoke by water, but Demosthenes composed by it. 

* Philocrates haA drawn it up, and then put it in the hands of the 
assembly-clerk, to be read as his own motion before the people. See 
Appendix V. 
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promised in his naihe. Fhilocrates, seeing you jump at the 
defendant's promise/ inserts in the decree, that, unless the 
Phocians did T^hat was right {ind gave up the temple to the 
Amphictyons, the Athenian people would send forces against 
those who resisted. So, men of Athens, as you were staying 
at home and had never been out, as the Lacedaemonians 
seeing the artifice had withdrawn, and no other Amphictyons 
were present besides Thessalians and Thebans, he has proposed^ 
in the blandest possible language to deliver up the temple to 
them, proposing (as he does) to deliver it up to the Amphic- 
tyons — what Amphictyons 1 for none were there but Thebans 
and Thessalians — ^not that you should convoke the Amphic- 
tyonic body, or wait till they assembled ; not that Proxenus 
diould carry succour to the Phocians, or that the Athenians 
should take the field, or anything of the kind. Philip however 
twice summoned you by letter — ^not to induce you to march, 
most assuredly : or he would never have destroyed your op- 
portunities of marching and simimoned you then; he would not 
have prevented my sailing home when I desired it, or ordered 
iEschines to make statements calculated to stop your march : 
no — it was that you, under the belief that he would do all 
you desired, might vote nothing against him ; that the Pho- 
cians might not be encouraged by hopes from you to hold out 
and resist, but might in utter despair surrender themselves 
into his hands. Bead Philip's letters, and let them speak for 
themselves. 

[The leUers.] 
You see, the letters summon you, and verily for the first 
time : but these men — ^had there been anything honest about 
it— ought surely to have pressed for your going out,' and 
moved that Proxenus, whom they knew to be in the neigh- 
bourhood, should immediately carry succour. Yet it appears, 
they have done just the contrary : and no wonder. They heeded 
not his epistles, for they understood his intentions in writing 
them : those intentions they seconded and strove to foi*ward. 

^ Pabst : der Buck durchdie Reden dea jEschinea angdockt aoih. 

' Thifl tense is nsed because the decree, which Demosthenes had 
caused to be read, was before the court. Francis translates inaccurately : 
** then did iBschines write in the gentlest language in the world." The 
mover of the de£iree was not ^schines, but Philocrates. * 

' More literally : " what else should they hare done but second his 
request for your march 1 " &c 
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The Phocians, when they learned your views from the 
assembly/ and received this decree of Philocrates, and heard 
the defendant's report and his promises, were in every way 
undone. Consider only. There were some intelligent persons 
there who distrusted Philip : they were induced to put faith 
in him — ^why? — because they supposed that, if Philip de- 
ceived them ten times over, he would at aU events not dare 
to deceive the Athenian envoys, but that the defendant's 
reports to you were correct, and destruction menaced the 
Thebans, not themselves. There were others inclined to 
resist at any price : but even their zeal was slackened by the 
persuasion that Philip was on their side, and that, if they 
refused compliance, you would attack them, you from whom 
they had expected succour. Some however believed, that you 
repented having made peace with Philip : to these they 
showed, that you had voted the same peace with his posterity, 
so that all hope from you must have been despaired of. 
Therefore they got all this into one decree. And here, in my 
opinion, have they done you the most grievous wrong. In 
drawiug a treaty of peace with a mortal man raised to power 
by certain accidents, to- have covenanted for an immortality 
of disgrace to the commonwealth ! — to have deprived her not 
merely of other things, but also of the chances of fortune ! — 
to have been so wantonly wicked as to injure, not only the 
existing Athenians, but all hereafter to come in being ! ' — is 
not this most dreadful 1 Never afterwards would you have 
consented to add to the treaty this clause, ''and to his 

1 «They got intelligence about you from the proceedings in the 
assembly, which were reported to them." Others construe it differently, 
joining t^ irap* lifioiy with 4k r^s ixicKriaias, Francis : ** what you had 
determined in your assembly." Fabst, to the same effect. 

^ *'Selon la formule assez ordinaire., les Ath6niens avoient ins^rg 
dans leur traltg de pais les mots de paix perpHud, de paix condue 
avec eux et leur descendants, Ce n'etoit i-peu-pr^s qu'une formule ; car 
cette perp6tuite se bomolt souyent & un petit nombre d'ann^es. La 
declamation de Demosthene, quoiqu'6loquente, n*est done dans la 
realite qu'une declamation." — Atiger^ 

These obsenrations are not quite correct. It was common enough 
among the Greeks to conclude a peace for a limited number of years ; 
and when for a small term, it was little better than an armistice. (See 
Thucydides, v. 18, 23, 41 ; Aristophanes, Acham. 186—202, 251.) The 
argument of Demosthenes is good, assuming ^e peace with Philip' to 
have been a dishonourable a^d injurious one. Had the peace been satis- 
iiactory, it could not be too firmly cemented. 
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posterity," had you not relied on the promises announced by 
iEschines. On these the Phocians relied, and were ruined : 
for, after they had surrendered to Philip and put their cities 
into his hands, they met with treatment the very opposite of 
what he assured them. 

To convince you that all has been lost in this manner 
and through these men, I will compute to you the dates of the 
several transactions. Whoever disputes any of these par- 
ticulars, may get up and speak whilst my water is running. 
The peace was concluded on the nineteenth of Elaphebolion, 
and we were away to receive the oaths three whole months ; 
and during all tlmt time the Phocians were safe. We returned 
from the embassy for the oaths on the thirteenth of the 
month Scirophorion, and Philip was by that time at Ther- 
mopylae, and making promises to the Phocians, of which 
they believed not a single word. The proof is this; — ^they 
would not otherwise have come here to you. The assembly, in 
which these men ruined all by their false and delusive state- 
ments to you, was held afterwards, on the sixteenth of Sciro- 
phorion. On the fifth day after that, as I reckon, intelligence 
of your proceedings reached the Phocians ; for the Phocian 
envoys were here, and it much concerned them to know what 
these men would report, and what resolution you would pass. 
I reckon then, it was on the twentieth that the Phocians 
heard of your proceedings, for that is the fifth day from the 
sixteenth.^ Then comes the twenty-first, twenty-second, 
twenty-third : on this the convention* took place, and it was 
all over with Phods. How does this appear 1 On the twenty- 
seventh you were assembled in Pirsdus on the business of the 
arsenal, and Dercylus came fi-om Chalcis, and reported to you 
that Philip had put everything into the hands of the Thebans ; 
and he computed it to be the fifth day from the convention. 
Twenty-three, twenty-four, twenty-five, twenty-six, twenty- 
seven — ^that makes it exactly the fifth. So, you see, by the 
date of their report, by the date of their motion, by all the 
dates,' are they convicted of having acted in concert with 
Philip, and assisted in the destruction of the Phocians. 

* .Beckoning inclusive, according to cnstom. 

* Between Philip and the Phocians. See Appendix I. 

' I follow Pabst in connecting ols with xP^vois, not Reiske, who takes 
it neutrally. But I differ with Pabst as to itanriv. He explains it, '< by 
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Again, the circumstance that not a city of the Phocians was 
taken by storm or blockade, but that they were utterly de- 
stroyed by the convention, is a decisive proof that they suffered 
because these men bad persuaded them that they would be 
saved by Philip. For of his character they were certainly 
not ignorant. Give me the treaty of alliance with the Pho- 
cians, and the decrees* under which they dismantled the fOT- 
tifications — to show you in what relation you stood to them, 
and how they were treated notwithstanding through these 
accursed men. Bead. 

\The treaty qf aUiance between the Athenians and the 
Fhocians.] 

That is what they had to expect from you — friendship, 
alliance, succour. Now hear what treatment they got throu^ 
this man who prevented your succouring them. Bead. 

[The convention between Philip and the Fhocian8.'\ 

You hear, Athenians. A convention between Philip and 
the Phocians, it says, not between the Thebans and Phoeians, 
nor Thessalians and Phocians, nor Locrians, nor any other of the 
people present. And again it says, that the Phocians shall 
deliver up these cities to Philip ; not to the Thebans, nor the 
Thessalians, nor any other people. Why? Because this man 
reported to you that Philip had come to save the Phocians. 
To him they trusted for all; to him they looked for all ; with 
him they concluded peace. Now for the rest. Look what 
they trusted to, and what they got. Anything like wais it 
or similar to this man's assurance? Bead. 

[The decree of the 'Amphictyons^l 

Besults more awful and momentous, Athenians, have 
not been wrought in Greece within our time, nor I should 
think in any time heretofore. Yet such mighty results has 
Philip singly been able to accomplish during the existence of 
the Athenian commonwealth, whose hereditary privilege it is 

all the circumstances.'' But Demosthenes is here summiog up his 
argument as to the dates only. See the clause just above, near the 
beginning of p. 859 (orig.), Tohs xp^vs ifuf \oyioQfuu mff olv iylyi^ 

* The Amphictyonic. 
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to take the lead in Greece, and not permit any proceeding of 
this kind. 

The ruin which has MLen on the poor Fhocians may be 
seen not only by these decrees, but by what has actually been 
done — ^a shockuig and pitiable spectacle, Athenians ! On 
our late journey to Delphi* we were forced to see it all — 
houses razed to the ground, walls demolished, a country 
stripped of its adult population, a few women and little chil- 
dren and miserable old men. No language can come up to 
the wretchedness now existing there. I hear you all say, 
that once this people gave the opposite vote to the Thebans on 
the question of enslaving us.' How think ye then, Athe- 
nians? — could your ancestors return to life, what vote or 
judgment would they pass upon the authors of this destruc- 
tion? In my opinion, though they stoned them with their 
own hands, they would consider themselves pure. For is it 
not disgraceful — is it not, if possible, worse than disgraceful 
— ^that people who had then saved us, who gave the vote for 
our preservation, should have met with an opposite return 
through these men, and been suflFered to incur greater mis- 
fortunes than any Greeks ever knew? Who then is the 
author of themi Who was the deceiver? iEschines — who 
but he? 

For many things, men of Athens, might one felicitate 
Philip on his fortune, but for one thing with the greatest 
justice — one piece of luck which (by the gods and goddesses !) 
I don't think has fallen to any other man in our time. To 
have taken great cities and subdued a large territory, these 
and the like feats are wonderful, I allow, and splendid — 
how can they help being? Yet they have been achieved, it 
may be said, by many others. This however is a peculiar 
good fortune which has occurred to no other mortal — ^what? 
— ^That, when he wanted base men for his purposes, he found 
baser than he desired. Can we avoid holding such an opinion 
of these men, when falsehoods which Philip dared not utter in 
his own behalf, notwithstanding their importance to him — 

^ To the Amphictyonic meeting. 

" In the council of war, after the capture of Athens by Lysander, 
when the Thebans proposed that Athens should be razed to the ground, 
and Attica thrown into pasture. See Xenophon, Hell. ii. 2. As to th» 
phrase ^^y wpoT9$u&ay, see Schumann, De Comitiis, 104. 
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which he neither wrote in any letter nor commissioned any 
ambassador to state — they lent themselves to for hire, acnd 
deceived you by them ? Antipater and Parmenio, who were 
serving a master, and not likely to encounter you afterwards, 
contrived not to be the instruments of your deception : yet 
ambassadors appointed by the Athenian state, the freest in the 
world, had the hardiness to deceive you — you whom they 
were certain to look upon face to fsice, and to pass the 
remainder of their lives with, and before whom they would 
have to render an account of their conduct. Could any men 
be more wicked or abandoned) 

To show that he is devoted by you to execration, that after 
such falsehoods you could not with any regard to sanctity or 
religion acquit him — ^recite the curse — ^read it from the law 
here. _^^ _, 

[The curscY 

This imprecation, men of Athens, the crier pronounces on 
your behalf according to law in every assembly, and also 
before the council when it sits. jEschines can*t say that he 
was not well acquainted with it : for, as your clerk and servant 
to the coimcil, he himself dictated* this law to the crier. 
Would it not be a strange and monstrous proceeding, if what 
you enjoin, or rather request the gods to do in your behalf, 
you should fail to do yourselves when it is in your power to- 
day, and acquit a man whom you implore the gods to extir- 
pate with his house and &mily ? Don't think of such a thing. 
When a man escapes you, leave the gods to punish him : 
when you catch him yourselves, trouble them about him 
no more. 

So far wiU he carry his impudence and audacity, I am told, 
that, leaving the facts of the case, his reports, his promises, his 
impostures upon the state, as if he were tried before some 
other people, and not before you who know it all, he will ac- 
cuse first the Lacedaemonians, then the Phocians, then Hege- 
sippus. But this is mockery, or rather abominable effrontery. 
For, whatever he may say now about the Phocians or the 
Lacedsemonians or Hegesippus — ^that they would not receive 
Proxenus, that they are guilty of impiety, or anything else 
against them — surely it had all taken place before these am- 
bassadors returned, and was no obstacle to the Phocians being 
^ See page 102, note 2. 
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saved, as is said — by whom? — ^by ^Eschines the de&ndant 
bitnself. For he did not then report, that but for the Laoe- 
dsBmouians, or but for their not receiving Proxenus, or but for 
Hegesippus, or but for this thing and the other, the Phocians 
would have been saved — No : he passed over all that, and said 
expressly that he had prevailed on Philip to save the Phocians^ 
to repeople Boeotia, to arrange things to your advantage ;^ 
that it would all be accomplished in two or three days, and 
on that account the Thebans had set a price upon his head. 
Therefore, if he talks about what the Lacedaemonians or what 
the Phocians had done beforq he made these reports, don't 
listen to him nor hear a word ; and don't suffer him to make 
charges of immorality against the Phocians. It was not for 
their merit that you rescued the Lacedaemonians formerly, or 
these accursed Euboeans, or many others, but because their 
safety was for the interest of the commonwealth, as that of the 
Phocians was lately. And what &ult did the Phocians or the 
Lacedaemonians or yourselves or any other people commit 
after this man's statements, to cause the miscarriage of what 
he then told you ) Ask him this : he won't be able to explain. 
There have been but five days in which he made his false 
report, you believed him, the Phocians got the news, yielded 
themselves up, and perished. From this, I imagine, it appears 
clearly, that the whole fraud and artifice was contrived for the 
purpose of destroying the Phocians. For in the interval after 
the peace, while Philip was unable to march^ but was making 
preparations, he sent for the Lacedaemonians, and promised to 
do everything for them, that the Phocians might not get 
them for auxiliaries through you. But when he arrived at 
Thermopylas, and the Lacedaemonians perceiving the snare 
withdrew^ he then put this man forward^ to deceive you; for he 

^ Pabsi : Ewh Binfiuta auf die dortigen AngeUgenheiten zu ver^ 
achaffen. Auger : ** a yous rendre mattrefi de^ affaires." 

* Keiske in his Index gives the following explanation of the verb 
TrpoKOditpvu : "aliqtieni prsemittere, summittere, Bnbomare, qoi ante 
tnum adventttm omnia qnce tu parataveliB pmparet atque instroat; i 
ut si tu exempli cansa fratrem in putenm demittas explorandi aut i 
elimandi ergo, antequam tute temet eo demittas. ToOroy wpoKoBilKtr ' 
i^ar^u i&fias, periculum faclurum, possitne Philippns vobis imponere." ' 
Pabst renders it : sandte er dieaen Mensehen wieder voran, um Buck \ 
listig zu betrUgen. Francis : ** he secretly employed .fischines to , 
deceiye you." ' 
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feared, if you discovered that he was actiug for the Thebans, 
he might get into war and delay and embarrassment, by the 
Fhocians defending themselves and your assisting them, and 
he wished rather to complete his conquest without a struggle ; 
which indeed has been the case. Don't then, because Philip 
deceived the Lacedssmonians and the Phocians also, let this 
man escape punishment for his deception of you. That wotdd 
hardly be just. 

Jf, to compensate for the Phociana and Thermopylae and 
the rest of our losses^ he alleges that the Cha-sonese is pre- 
served to us, by heavens I men of the jury, don't admit the 
excuse; don't endure that, in addition to the injuries which 
you have sustained by the embassy, he should by his defence 
cast reproach upon the state, as if you mlide a reservation for 
certain of your own possessions, while you sacrificed the wel- 
&re of your allies. You did no such thing: for, after the peace 
was made and the Chersonese was in security, the Phocians 
were safe during the four ensuing months, and the falsehoods 
of this man afterwards, by imposing on you, caused their ruin.^ 
Besides, you will find the Chersonese is in greater danger now 
than it was then. For let me ask, would it have been easier to 
punish Philip for attacking it before he had snatched any of 

* ** Si quid cemo, argumentum hoc, cui tantum tribnit Demosthenes, 
parnm ant nil ralet. Ecquis enim non Yidet in arcanis Philippo cum 
Atheniensibus condictis, quae non fiierunt publicata, hoc fnisae, ut Athe- 
nienses pro Cherrhoneso Phocidem Philippo permitterent 1 Et renun- 
tiatio legationis falsa ab iEschine ad populum Atheniensem potuerunt 
esse mersB praestigiae ad oculos GrsecisB occ«ecandos et invidiam ab 
Atheniensibus arertendam commissee erga socios proditionis. Tales 
mimi a^ntur inter optimates. Qu» intra siparium finnt, multum ab 
lis diversa sunt, quae foris." — Reiahe, 

" Non cogitavit Reiskius Athenienaium illis temporibus publice, hoc 
est, in concionibus, talia transigentium esse non potuisse arcana iro\i- 
r€6iunxu Quidquid igitur hoc in negotio fraudis fuit, commissum est 
a Philippo, non ccmsciiB Atheniensibus, sed paiariis rots fmpaarpto-fit^- 
iraaiw" — Schaefer. 

^ Beiske was undoubtedly quite mistaken in his view of this transac- 
tion. There is not the slightest evidence of any instnictions having 
been given by the Athenians to their ministers, to effect a peace with 
Philip by which their allies were intentionally sacrificed. They acted 
foolishly indeed and weakly, in suffering themselves to be deceived, 
and not seeing their real interests ; and it is true also that they were 
prejudiced in some degree by the forms of their political government, 
by reason of which their ambassadors were not sufficiently checked by 
a vigorous executive power. 
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these advantages from us, or is it easier now ? I imagine it 
was much easier before. ■ What sort of preservation then is 
it for the Chersonese, when he that would violate it is released 
from fear and danger ? 

I understand however, that he intends to say something of 
this kind — ^that he wonders how it is Demosthenes accuses 
him, and not any of the Phocians. It is better you should 
hear the explanation from me beforehand. Among the ex- 
patriated Phocians, the best and most respectable being in 
exile and consequent distress keep themselves quiet, and 
none of them would like to incur private hostility on account 
of the public misfortunes ; while those who would do any- 
thing for money can find no one to give it them. I certainly 
would not have feed any of them, to stand up for me here and 
cry out what they had suffered : for the truth and the fisicts 
cry out of themselves. As to the Phocian commonalty, they 
are in such a wretched and deplorable condition, that they 
have no thought of being prosecutors at Athenian audits, but 
are -every one of them slaves, frightened to death at the 
Thebans and the mercenaries of Philip, whom they are forced 
to maintain, scattered themselves over villages, and deprived 
of their arms. Don't allow him then, to use that argument, 
but make him show that the Phocians have not been ruined, 
or that he never promised that Philip would save them. 
These are the questions at the account of an embassy — What 
has been negotiated? what was your report 1 If true, take 
your acquittal; if false, pay the penalty. What matters it 
whether the Phocians are present or not 1 They are in such a 
plight, I fency — and you did your best to bring them into 
it — they can neither help their friends nor punish their 
enemies. 

But besides the general discredit and disgrace which these 
proceedii^ are attended with, it is easy to show that serious 
perils consequently menace the state. For which of you is 
ignorant that by the Phocian war, and the Phocians being 
masters of Thermopylae, we were out of all apprehension from 
the Thebans ; never could they or Philip make their way to 
Peloponnesus, nor to Eubooa, nor Attica? This security, 
which place and circumstances guaranteed to the common- 
wealth, you, trusting to the falsehoods and artifices of these 
men, abandoned : fortified though it was by arms, by coa- 
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tinued war, by great cities of an allied people, and by an ex- 
tensive territory, you suffered it to be overthrown.* And your 
former expedition to Thermopylie has become fruitless, which 
cost you more than two hundred talents, reckoning the pri- 
vate expenses of those who served. Your hopes about the 
Thebans are fruitless also. But what, among many shameful 
services which this man has performed for Philip, involves 
really the most contemptuous treatment of the common- 
wealth, and all of you, I beg you to hear — it is this : that 
Philip having determined from the beginning to do all that he 
has done for the Thebans, iEschiues, by reporting the con- 
trary, and making it manifest that you were against what he 
did, has increased your enmity with the Thebans and their 
friendliness to Philip. How could a man have treated you 
more contumeliously ? 

Take and read the decree of Diophantus, and that of Callis- 
thenes, to show you that when you performed your duties, 
you were recompensed with thanksgivings and praise both at 
Athens and elsewhere, but after you had been deluded by 
these men, you brought in your w^omen and children from the 
country, and decreed to perform the Heraclean sacrifice within 
the city in time of peace : which ijakes me wonder whether 
you will let off with impunity a man who caused even the 
gods to be deprived of their customary worship. Bead the 
decree. 

[The decree.'] 

Thus worthily of your conduct, Athenians, you voted 
then. Now read the next. 

[The decree.] 
Such was the vote you then passed through the conduct of 
these men ; though it was not with such prospects that you 

' The emendation of Beiske, who for koI x<5p? woAXp substitutes 
X»pctv ToXAijV, has met the approval of some critics, and amon^^ 
others, of Pabst, who thus renders the passage : und tin dutch Waffen 
und /ortdatternden Krieg gesdiutztes Land, was mit hedeutenaen 
Stadten und verhUndeten Bewoknern hevolkert, und von ansenlUieliem 
Umfange waVf habt Irh ruhig, oJine ea zu hindemj verheeren lassen, 
I agree with Schaefer, that it is much better to preserve the old reading 
and understand d(r<pd\uay as the subject of the whole sentence. The 
metaphor, he observes, is by no means harsh, but suitable to the dignity 
of the argument. And he refers to the famous passage r6y 8^ r^ix'^V^^ 
rovTov, K. T. \. (p. 826 Orig. and p. 108 in this volume). 

VOL. II. L 
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either ^originally concluded peace and alliance, or were after- 
wards persuaded to insert the clause, '' and to his posterity," 
but under the belief that through these men you would get 
marvellouB benefits. You all know how often afterwards you 
were alarmed by hearing of Philip's army and mercenaries in 
the neighbourhood of Porthmus or Megara.^ Therefore, though 
he may not yet have invaded Attic ground, it is not that you 
must look at, nor relax in your vigilance: you must see 
whether he has through these men got the opportunity of 
doing it when he pleases; this peril you must keep in view, 
and abhor and punish the guilty person who has furnished 
him with such opportunity. 

I know indeed that .^chines will avoid all discussion of the 
charges against him; that, seeking to withdraw you as far as 
possible from the facts, he will rehearse what mighty blessings 
accrue to mankind from peace, and, on the other hand, what 
evils from war ; in short, he will pronounce a panegyric on 
peace, and take up that line of defence. Yet even these are so 
many arguments to convict him. For if the cause of bless- 
ings to others has been the cause of so many troubles and 
such confusion to us, what else can one suppose, but that by 
taking bribes these men have spoiled a thing in its own 
nature excellent 1 

Oh,' but — he may say perhaps — have you not preserved, 
and won't you preserve through the peace three hundred 
galleys, with stores for them and money? — In- regard to this 
you must understand, that Philip's resources likewise have 
be^n largely augmented through the peace, in supplies of 
arms, in territory, in revenues, of which he has gained an 
Abundance. True, some have come in to us also. But that 
establishment of power and alliances, through which people 
hold their good things either for themselves or their supe- 
riors* — ours has been sold by these men, and gone to ruin 

* See vol. i. pp. 119, 128. 

^ Schftefer explains it: " Potentioribua, nbi aut unus regnat, aut 
oligarchis civitas subjecta est." Pabst renderg it thus : durck weldusn 
evMt AUe, theils fur sich, iheihfur einen mdchtigem Stoat, QiUer und 
Vortheile gewonnen kaben. And with this latter interpretation I agree. 
Thus the whole Athenian empire is that establishment of power and 
aUiances, KarcuTKcvii irpc^pAmv icaX orufifjuixvyt through which the Lem- 
nians, Imbrians, and other subject people, hold what they have, (their 
country, their harbours, their revenues, &c.) partly for themselves, 
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and decay;* his hath become formidable and mightier by far. 
It is not just, that Philip should through these men have 
augmented both his alliances and his revenues, while what 
A&ens mtust naturally have gained by the peace they set off 
against what was sdd by themselves. The one has not come 
to us in exchange for the other — very far from it : one we 
shoidd equally have had^ and the other in addition, but for 
these men. 

Speaking genezally> men of Athens, I presume you will 
agree, that on the one hand, however many and grievous 
have been the misfortunes of itie commonwealth, if ^Eschines 
be not to blame for any, your resentment ought not to fall upon 
him; and, on the 'other hand, if any advantages have been 
achieved through others, they ought not to save him. Con- 
sider what the defendant has been the cause of; look favour- 
ably on him, if favoiu: he deserves, but with anger, if he has 
done aught to excite it. How will you ascertain the truth of 
the matter ? In this way — ^you must not let him confound 
all things together — the misdeeds of the generals, the war 
with Philip, the blessings of peace — ^but you must consider 
each point by itself. For example— Was Philip at war with 
us ? He was. Does any man complain of iEschines on that 
account] Would any man wish to arraign him for the 
transactions of the war ? No man. Well then ; upon those 
points he is acquitted, and has no need to say anything : for 
it is a defendant's business to produce witnesses and proo*fs 
upon the matters in issue, not to mystify the court by pleading 

partly for the Athenians, who are at the head of the empire. The power 
of the general confederacy supports every constituent part of it. 

1 On the expression, dii6\M\e Koi ycyovev dcOeviis, Schaefer observes : 
** Grarius prsecedit, sequitur leviua. Sic passim Orator. *Air<&\\ve koI 
i\vftaiv€TO, p. 119. 'Aw6\wK€ Koi viv6<n)K9V, p. 121. 'Av-oAmXc naX hU- 
^Bapraxt p. 372. Qualia non mirer si nostris Technicis parum probentur. 
Sed Critici caveant, ne hsec similiaque transponendo corrumpant : nam 
sunt long^ sanissima.*' 

See my observations about Anti-climaxes, p. 18, n. 2. In the ancient 
writings, both Greek and Boman, the weaker word or clause often 
follows to explain or qualify the preceding. Compare Virgil, iBneid 
II. 853,— 

Moriamnr et in media arma ruamus ; 
and .fflneid VII. 60,— 

Filius huie hio Diviim prolesque virilis 
Nulla fuit, primftque oriena erepta juventH est. 
l2 
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what no one disputes. Mind then, that you say nothing 
about the war ; for no one charges you with anything con- 
cerning it. Afterwards certain persons advised us to make 
peace; we followed their advice; we sent ambassadors ; they 
brought people to Athens to conclude peace. Here againy 
does any one blame iEschines for this 1 No one. Does any 
man say that he introduced the question of peace, or is guilty 
of crime for having brought people here to conclude it ? No 
man. No more should he say anything about the fact of our 
concluding peace : for he is not chargeable with it. 

What then do you say, man? — ^suppose I were asked — 
from what point do you commence your accusation ? From 
this, men of Athens — when, at the time you were deliberating^ 
not whether you should make peace or no, (for that had 
already been resolved upon,) but what sort of a peace you 
should have, he opposed the men who ofiFered honest advice, 
and supported the mover of a corrupt resolution, himself 
being bribed ; and afterwards, on being chosen to receive the 
paths, he entirely neglected your instructions, destroyed those 
allies who had come safe ^ough the whole war, and told 
such huge Msehoods as no mortal ever did either before or 
after. At first indeed, until Philip got leave to negotiate for 
peace, Ctesiphon and Aristodemus commenced the beginning 
of the plot ; but when things were ripe for execution, they 
handed it over to Philocrates and the defendant, who took up 
the matter and ruined everything. Now that he must render 
an account of what has been done, and stand his trial for it, 
the defendant, I imagine, like a rascally and abominable 
clerk * as he is, will plead his defence as if he were tried for 
the peace — not that he may render an account of more than 
he is accused of; that were madness — but he sees, that in his' 
own conduct there is nothing good and everything criminal, 
while a defence of peace, if it have nothing else about it, hs& 
in name at least a show of humanity. I fear indeed, 

^ In Bekker's edition ical stands before 7pa/x/iaTcv$, which appears to 
be thrown in as an additional term of reproach. And so Reiske under- 
stands it: *'erat convicium nsurpatum pro nomine vilissima stirpe^ 
qusestiis sordidi, versato, impure, scelerato, audaci." Schaefer dissents 
from this view, and expunges KaL Demosthenes does often refer to the 
early occupation of ^schines, but rather contemptuously than by way 
of strong reproach. Where he means the latter, he adds an epithet, as 
C\tepos ypafifiarth. See page 80, note 2. 
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Athenians, I fear, that without knowing it, like persons who 
borrow money, we are enjoying the peace at a high rate : for 
these men betrayed what constituted its strength and security, 
the Phocians and Thermopylae. However, it was not through 
the defendant we originally made it : for what I am about to 
say is strange, yet perfectly true — ^if any one is really glad of 
the peace, let lum thank the generals for it, whom all accuse. 
Had they carried on the war as you desired, the very name of 
peace would have been intolerable to you. Peace therefore 
is owing to them : perilous and unstable and insecure has it 
become through these men having taken bribes. Bar him 
then, bar him from any argument in favour of peace, and put 
him to his defence for what he has done. For .^chines is 
not tried for the peace ; no : the peace is discredited through 
iEschines. Here is the proof — ^if the peace had been con- 
cluded without any deception being afterwards practised on 
you, or any of your allies being ruined, what mortal would 
the peace have aggrieved, independently of its being dis- 
honourable ] Of this indeed the defendant was in part the 
cause, by supporting Philocrates: nothing fatal however 
would have taken pkce. Now, I conceive, he is answerable 
for a great deal. 

That these men have shamefully and basely wrought all 
this ruin and mischief, I suppose you are all satisfied. I 
however, men of the jury, am so far from entering upon these 
questions in a vexatious spirit, or wishing you to do so, that 
if it has all been brought about through thoughtlessness or 
good nature or any kmd of ignorance, I acquit JBschines 
myself and I advise you also. Though indeed none of these 
excuses is constitutional or just, for no one is required or 
compelled by you to perform public business ; but when a 
man has persuaded himself of his ability and applies for it, 
you, acting the part of worthy and benevolent people, receive 
him with favour and without envy ; you elect him, and put 
your affitirs into his hands. Then if a man be successful, he 
will be honoured and have an advantage over the bulk of the 
people in this respect ; if he &ils, shall he set up excuses and 
apologies ? That would not be fair. It would be no satis- 
&ction to our ruined allies or to their wives or childi-en or 
any other parties, that my incapacity (not to say the 
defendant's) had brought such misfortune upon them — far 
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from it indeed. However, you may forgive JSschines these 
dreadful and monstrous things, if it appears that he has 
damaged the cause through stupidity or any kind of 
ignorance : but if he has done it from a base motive, having 
received money and presents, and if he is clearly convicted by 
the &cts themselves, put him to death if it be possible, or if 
that cannot be, make him a living example to others. Now 
consider in your minds, how convincing the proof of his 
guilt wiU be. 

I presume that iEschines the defendant must have addressed 
those speeches to you, those about the Phodaxis and Thespise 
And EuboBa, (supposing he was not from a corrupt motive 
intentionally playing ^Ise,) from one of two causes ; either 
because he had heard Philjp expressly promise to effect and 
do the things in question, or else because he was charmed 
and beguiled by Philip's general liberality, and therefore 
expected those things from him also. There is no other 
alternative. Now in either of these cases he ought beyond 
all other men to detest Philip. Why ? Because, so far as it 
depended on Philip, he has suffered the utmost indignity and 
disgrace. He has deceived you ; he has become in&mous ; 
he is judged to be a lost man, if he had his deserta^ Had 
due proceedings been taken, he would have been impeached 
long ago ; but now through your simplicity and good nature 
he attends his audit, and chooses his time for it Is there 
one of you who has heard the voice of iEschines accusing 
Philip 1 — who has seen him pressing any charge or speaking 
to the point? No one. Every Athenian is more ready Njo 
accuse Philip — any indeed that you like — though none of 
them assuredly has sustained any personal injury. I should 
have expected language like this from him, if he had not sold ' 
himself — " Men of Athens, deal with, me as you please : I 
believed, I was deluded, I was in error, I confess it : but 
'beware of the man, Athenians: he is not to be trusted, he is 
a juggler, a vilain. See you not how he has treated me 1 how he' 
has caj oled me 1 " I hear no language of this kind, nor do you. 
Why? Because he was not cajoled or deceived, but had 
hired himself and taken money when he made those state- 
ments, and betrayed you to Philip, and has been a good, true 

' According to Bekker's reading, 9iitalm. Bat I rather incline to 
Mmuos, mth Wolf and Schaefer. 
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and &ithfal hireling to him, but a traitorous ambassador and 
citizen to you, deserving to perish not once but three times 
over. 

Nor is this tibe only proof that he was bribed to make all 
those statements. There came to you lately some envoys 
from Thessaly, and some of Philip's with them, requiring you 
to acknowledge Philip as an Amphictyon. Now of all men 
who was most especially bound to oppose them f iEschines 
here. Why) Because his reports to you were contradicted 
by Philip's acts. This man said that he would fortify Thespi» 
and Platiea, and not destroy the Phocians, but humble the 
insolence of the Thebans : whereas Philip has made the 
Thebans greater than they shotdd be, the Phocians he has 
utterly deistroyed; and instead of fortifying Thespias and 
Platsoa, he has reduced Orchomenus and Coronea also to 
slavery. How could any things be more contrary to one 
another? Yet he opposed them not ; he never opened his 
mouth or uttered a word against them. And this, bad as it 
is, is not the worst :— he iq>oke on their side, he and no other 
person in the state. Even the profligate Philocrates ventured 
not to do this ; .^chines, the man before you, did : and when 
you clamoured and refused to hear him, he came down from 
the platform, and said, showing himself off to Philip's ambas- 
sadors who were present — "There were many to clamour; but 
few to fight when it was needful:" this you surely remember 
— he himself doubtless being a wonderful soldier, Jupiter ! 

Yet more— if we were unable to show that any of the 
ambassadors had got anything, and it was not plain enough 
for all men to see, we must have resorted to question by 
torture * and the like. But if Philocrates not only confessed 
his gains frequently in your assembly, but even displayed 
them before you, selliog wheats building houses, declaring 

^ This refers to the practice, common not only in criminal but also 
in civil proceedings at Athens, of examining slares hj torture. The 
parties to a cause were at liberty either to give up their own slaYes to 
be examined in this way, or to demand those of the adversaiy ; and 
though it was not compulsory to gire up a slave, the refusal might be 
attributed to fear of the truth coming out. No slave was admissible 
as a witness, exeept on this condition ; such was the degraded state to 
which men were reduced by servitude in Greece. On the other hand, 
it was not lawful to apply the torture to freemen, except under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, when the necessities of the commonwealth 
required it 
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that he would make his journey/ whether you elected him or 
not, importing' timber, changing gold openly at the banks; 
he surely cannot deny that he has had money, he that him^i 
self makes a confession and display of it. Then is there any 
man. so senseless or infatuate, that, to procure money for 
Philocrates, and bring discredit and danger upon himself, 
when he might appear in the ranks of the innocent, he would 
rather be at enmity with them, and side with Philocrates to 
be prosecuted 1 There is no such man, I believe. All these, 
if you examine them rightly, Athenians, you will find to be 
clear and ample proofs that ^schines has taken bribes. 

A thing which has last occurred, but is as good a proof as 
any that he has sold himself to Philip, I beg you to consider. 
You know of course, that when Hyperides lately impeached 
Philocrates, I came forward and said, I was dissatisfied with 
one point in the impeachment, if it alleged that Philocrates 
had alone been guilty of so many grave misdemeanors, and 
the other nine ambassadors were entirely innocent. And I 
■declared it was not so ; for he by himself woidd have been of 
no accoimt, if he had not had some of these men to cooperate 
with him. " However," said I, " that I may neither acquit 
HOT accuse any man, but that facts themselves may discover 
the guilty, and clear those who are not implicated, let any 
man that pleases get up and declare before you, that he, has 
no concern in the acts of Philocrates, and approves them not. 
And whoever does so, I will acquit him," I said. This you 
remember, I suppose. Well : no one came forward or showed 
himself. And the rest have each an excuse : one was not 
accountable; one perhaps was not present; another had a 
son-in-law yonder.^ The defendant however has no such 

* /. 6. to Macedonia, When Philocrates said this does not appear. 
In the construction I follow Auger and Pabst. But Francis connects 
^v\rty£v with fiaZiturBau 

Philip had abundance of timber in the Macedonian foists, of which 
he made presents to his friends at Athens and elsewhere. Compare the 
passages which follow in this oration, pp. 386, 426. 

* This, according to Ulpian, is a piece of bitter irony against Phry- 
non, who is accused by Demosthenes of prostituting his own son to the 
king of Macedon. Taylor, Seiske, Francis, and Pabst adopt Ulpian's 
interpretation. Others read ^Kuyos, meaning Philocrates. Schaefer 
thinks that the supposed reflection upon Phrynon would be beneath 
the dignity of an orator. The charge itself is distinctly made at pace 
412, (Orig.) *^^ 
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reason. So completely hath he sold himself, and not only 
received wages for past services, but makes it plain that here- 
after, should he now get ofiF, he will4ielp Philip against you, 
that, to avoid letting fell even a word in opposition to Philip, 
lie accepts not even acquittal when we offer it, but chooses to 
incur infamy, prosecution, any kind of indignity at Athens, 
rather than do anything to give Philip displeasure. 

But what is this connexion, this over-anxiety for Philo- 
crates ? Had he done ever such great things, and got every 
advantage by his diplomacy, yet, if he confessed having made 
money by it, as he does confess, this is the very thing ^ from 
which an incorrupt ambassador should have kept himself 
aloof and clear, and prptested against it for his own part, 
^schines however has not done so. Are not these facts 
plain, men of. Athens ] Don't they cry aloud, that JEschines 
has taken bribes and is a scoundrel systematically for lucre's 
sake, not in thoughtlessness, nor in ignorance, nor by reason 
of failures? 

And what witness proves that I have taken bribes?— says 
he. This is his grand point — The fects, JSschines, which are 
the surest of all things ; and it is impossible to charge or 
allege, that they are what they are in obedience or out of 
fiivour to any person. No : just what your treason and 
mischief has made them, they on examination appear to be. 
But in addition to the facts, you shall bear testimony against 
yourself immediately. Come, stand up and answer me.' 
You can't urge that from inexperience you have nothing to 
say. You that conduct new prosecutions, like new dramas, 
and win them without witnesses even, in the division of 
a day, you must surely be a prodigy of an orator.* 

^ That is, the money-making, as I understand it. Bat Schaefer refers 
it to the connexion with Philocrates, riiv Koiyuptay koL riiv woWr^p irpS- 
yotay (nr^p ^tKoKpdrovs. 

* 1?he question does not follow, probably because ^schines did not ^ 
step forwajrd to intimate that he was ready to answer questions. 

> " He alludes to ^he extraordinary prosecution of Timarchus, un- 
supported by evidence, and founded only upon general reports of the 
impurity of his life. He alludes also to the theatrical profession of 
^schines, who treated such prosecutions as if they were only dramatic 
performances, but in which however he is allowed to have performed 
a principal character, and to have appeared a very powerful orator."— 
Francis. 

Taylor supposes Kawovi to refer to the first appearance of ^chines as 
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Many dreadful things hath JSschines the defendant peipe- 
trated, inyolying a high degree of baseness, as I think you 
will agree ; yet there is" nothing in my judgment so dreadful 
as what I am about to mention ; nothing that wiU so pal- 
pably oonyict him of having taken bribes and sold every- 
thing. 

When you were for the third time again despatching envoys 
to Philip, under those great and splendid expectations which 
the defendant had held out, you elected him and me and most 
of the others the same as before. I came forward directly and 
excused myself,^ and when certain persons clamoured and 
called on^ me to go, I declared I would not leave Athens : the 
defendant had then been elected After the assembly had 
broken up, these men met and consulted whom they should 

prosecutor in a court of justice ; but it refers rather to the noyelty of 
the proceeding itself, as Francis understands it. The credit due to 
iBschines was enhanced by the circumstance that he had a Teiy limited 
time allowed him to plead in. This may have been for the reason 
assigned by Beiske, that the causes for that day were so numerous, they 
were obliged to circumscribe the time for each. Or perhaps the time 
allowed for that species of trial (viz. a ZpKifuuria) was- shorter than for 
ordinary causes. Harpocration explains Siafufierpnifiemi ^4pa by stating, 
that the whole time for a cause was divided by the Clepsydra into three 
portions, — one for each of the parties, and one for the jury. Whether 
such explanation suits this passage may be doubtful. Demosthenes 
seems rather to speak of something out of Uie common course, or there 
would be no point in the words wp^s 8. r. 17. I understand ir^s in the 
aense of ''against," the limitation of time being an adverse circum- 
stance against which the orator had to contend : so we say, '' to speak 
against time." Francis takes these words in quite a different sense. 
His verson is: "which were of such importance as to demand a 
particular day for their determination." Pabst : tn ahgemeaatnen 
Tagesiunden. 

Auger translates the whole passage as follows : " Puisque dans un 
temps limits Toua plaidez des causes toutes neuves avec Tart d'un 
po<$te qui compose un drame, et que tous les gagnez sans le secours 
des temoins; peutK>n douter un moment de la snbtiliti de yotre 
Eloquence 1 " 

As to the Clepsydra, see p. 59, note 1. And as to vAvZtivos, see p. 90, 
note 2. 

^ Literally: *'exci:^d myself on oath— swore off." As Francis has 
it : " declared upon oath I could not accept the employment" A man 
desirous of excusing himself from such an appointment as the one in 
question was obliged to assign some reason for it, as illness or the like, 
and to put in an affidavit stating such reason. The affidavit was called 
i^oafjLoa-iaf and was recorded. It would appear from this passage, that 
almost any formal excuse was admitted. 
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leave behind: for, ^hOe things were jet in suspense and the 
future was uncertain, conferences and discussions of all kinds 
took place in the market; they feared therefore that an extra- 
ordinary assembly^ mi^t be conyened on a sudden, that you 
might hear the truth from me, and pass some proper resolu- 
tions in fuTour of the Phocians, and so things would slip out 
of Philip's hands. Indeed, had you but voted and shown them 
a glimpse of hope, they would have been saved. For impos- 
sible, impossible was it for Philip to remain, if you had not 
been tricked; as there was neither any grain in the country, 
it not having been sown on account of the war, nor could 
any grain be brou^t while your galleys were there and com- 
manded the sea ; and the Phocian cities were numerous and 
hard to take, except by a long siege; for if he took a city in 
a day, they are twenty-two in niunber. For all these reasons, 
that you might not diange the course into which you had 
been entrapped, they left iBschines at home. Well, but to 
excuse himself without some ground was dangerous, and 
fraught with suspicion. — '^ What say you I aren't you going, 
after these mighty advantages of your own announcing, and 
won't you be on the embassy 1" — Still it was necessary to 
stay. How to act then? — He pretends to be ill, and his 
brother, taking Ezecestus the physician and going to the 
council, made affidavit of the defendant's illness, and was 
himself appointed. Five or six days after, when the Phocians 
had been destroyed, and this man's hire had come to an end 
like anything else, and Dercylus had returned from Ghalcis, 
and reported to you, in aiteembly at Pireeus, that the Phocians 
were destroyed, and you, men of Athens, naturally on re- 
ceiving that intelligence were smitten with compassion for 
them and terror on your own account, and passed a vote to 
bring in your women and children from the country, and to 
repair the garrisons and fortify Pimus, and offer the Heradean 
. sacrifice within the city, — ^in this state of things, when the 
commonwealth was in the midst of such confusion and alarm, 
this clever and powerful and loud-voiced orator, without any 
appointment by the council or the people, went off as ambas- 
sador to the author of all the mischief, taking into account 
neither the illness on which he grounded his excuse, nor the 
&ct that another ambassador had been chosen in his steady 
1 See Appendix Y. 
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nor that the law provides the penalty of death fof such con- 
duct, nor how monstrous it was, after reporting that a price 
had been set upon his head in Thebes, when the Thebans had 
in addition to the lordship of all Boeotia become masters also 
of the Phocian territory, to take a journey then to the heart 
of Thebes and the Theban camp : so insane was he, so intent 
upon his pelf and reward, that in defiance and despite of all 
these considerations he took himself off. 

Such is the character of this proceeding : but what he did 
on his arrival there is &,r more shocking. For when all of 
you here, and the Athenians in general, considered the poor 
Phocians so shamefully and cruelly treated, that you would 
not send either members ^ of the council or the judges to 
represent you at the Pythian games, but abstained from your 
customary deputation to the festival, iEschines went to the 
sacrifice which Philip and the Thebans oflFered in honour of 
their success and conquest, and was feasted, and joined in tho 
libations and prayers which Philip offered up in thanksgiving 
for the lost fortresses and territory and troops of your allies, 
and donned the garland and sang the psean in company with 
Philip, and pledged to him the cup of friendship. 

Nor is it possible that I should state the matter thus, and 
the defendant otherwise. With respect to the affidavit, there 
is an entry in your public register in the temple of Cybele, 
which is given in charge to the superintendent, and a decree 
has been specially drawn concerning that name.^ With respect 

' The Athenians, as well as all the other people who belonged to the 
Hellenic community, sent deputies regularly to the great periodical 
festivals — ^the Olympian,, Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean. These depu- 
ties represented the state, and it would appear that certain members of 
the council, and of the six junior archons, (whom I call in my transla- 
tion the judges,} or at least persons chosen from one or the other of 
these bodies, formed part of the deputation. They were called 0ft»pol, 
which name signifies simply " spectators," derived from e4a, a spectacle, 
unless we adopt the explanation of Pollux, who derives it from ef6s 
and &pa, as if it properly designated parties concerned in some divine 
nervice or ceremony. The common uses of the word dttaptty and its 
derivatives perhaps favour the former derivation, though it is true that 
the spectacles to which these deputies were sent to attend partook always 
of a religious character ; and persons despatched on more purely reli- 
gious missions — as to consult an oracle, or the like — received the same 
appellation. For farther information, see the Archaeological Dictionary, 
title Theoru Pabst translates the word, Featgesandte. 

* A decree (probably of the council) was drawn up, ordering the name 
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to his doings yonder, there will be evidence against him by 
his colleagues and persons present, who told the particulars 
to me; for I did not go with them on the embassy, but 
excused myself. Now read me the decree and the register, 
and call the witnesses. 

[The Decree. The Pvblic Register, The Witnesses.l 

What prayer do you suppose Philip offered to the gods 
when he poured his libation? What do you suppose the 
Thebans % Did they not pray for might and victory in battle 
for them and their allies; the contrary for the allies of the 
Phocians ? Well then ; iEschines joined in that prayer, and 
invoked a curse upon his country, which you ought now to 
make recoil upon his head. 

He departed therefore in violation of the law, which makes 
such an act punishable with death : on his arrival, it has been 
shown, he did what he deserves to die for a Hsecond time : and 
his former acts and measures in this behalf^ as ambassador 
will justify his execution. Consider then what penalty there 
can be of severity enough to be deemed adequate to all his 
crimes. For would it not be shameful, Athenians, that 
you and the whole people should publicly condemn all the 
proceedings consequent upon the peace, and refuse to take 
any part in Amphictyonic business, and regard Philip with 
displeasure and distrust, because the proceedings are impious 
and shocking, opposed at the same time to your interests and 
to justice; yet, when you have come into court to adjudicate 
at the audit of these matters, a sworn jury on behalf of the 
commonwealth, you should acquit the author of all the 
mischief, whom you have caught in the very act when hi& 
guilt was complete ? And which of your fellow-citizens, or 

of ^chines to be expunged from the list of ambassadors, and that of 
Ms brother to be substituted. 

* *Tir^p rolrrvp. " Dubium est, ad quos referatur, Philippumne et 
Thebanos, pro his^ an ad Athenienses, horum nomine." — Beiske, " Pos> 
tenus malim." — Schae/er, 

There is a difficulty about either of these interpretations. If it meant 
the Athenians, we should rather expect ifiwv ; if Philip and the The- 
bans, Ufivav. I am therefore more inclined to the explanation suggested 
by Wolf : t«v vvv yiyttnifihtov iy *<oK(virt. If Schacfer is right, we must 
suppose Demosthenes to be making a sort of computation to himself, 
instead of directly addressing the jui-y. 
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iftther of the Greeks at large, will not have reason to com- 
plain of you, seeing that you are wroth with Phihp, who, in 
the transition from war to a treaty of peace, purchased his 
advantages from those that would sell them, a thing very 
venial in him ; yet you acquit this man, who so disgracefully 
sold your interests, although the laws prescribe the heaviest 
penalties for such conduct. 

Perhaps however an argument of the following kind may 
be advanced by these men — ^that it will cause enmity with 
Philip, if you convict the ambassadors who negotiated peace. 
If this be true, I can't imagine anything stronger to be urged 
against the defendant. For if the man who expended money 
to obtain the peace has now become so formidable and 
mighty, that you must disregard your oaths and obligations, 
and consider only what you can do to gratify Philip, in what 
way can the authors of such a result be sufficiently punished? 
Though I think indeed I can show, that it will more probably 
lead to a friendship advantageous for you. For it should be 
understood, men of Athens, that Philip does not despise your 
commonwealth, and did not prefer the Thebans to you> be- 
cause he thought you less capable of serving him ; but he 
was instructed by these men and informed — ^as I told you 
once before in the assembly, and none of them contradicted 
me — '^ that the people ^ is of all things the most unstable and 

* The word *' people," notwithstanding a little ambigaity, is preferable 
to " populace," or " mob," because it increases the odium sought to he 
thrown upon iEschines, that he spoke thus disrespectfully of the sovereign 
people of Athens by the very name that constitutionally belonged to 
them. The comparison in the text reminds one of the famous simile in 
Yirgil, iEneid 1. 148. The fickleness of the vulgus infidum has been a 
theme for innumerable orators and poets. Even Jack Cade exclaims, after 
he has been deserted by his followers, '* Was ever feather so lightly 
blown to and fro as this multitude ] "—Henry VI. Part II. Act IV. Sc. 8. 

Shilleto cites Cicero pro Muren. 17 (36), pro Plane. 6 (15), Liv. 
xxviii. 27, and the following passage from Clarendon's History of the 
Rebellion : — ** The Duke of Buckingham was utterly ignorant of the 
ebbs and floods of popular councils, and of the winds that move those 
waters." 

Of the words oTov aur6i 817 he gives the following explanation in the 
same note : — " It is for his advantage to have ready at hand certain friends 
who will transact and manage everything for him with you, for instance, 
myself (the speaker)."— So Dobree nearly ; " Tour Majesty," say these 
persons, " wants able managers" (each of them of course meaning such 
a one as himself). 

The same was my own impression originally, and it was with some 
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inconstant, like a restless wind in the sea, put in motion by 
any accident — one comes and another goes ; no one cares for 
the public interests, or keeps them in mind — ^he should have 
friends to transact everything for him with you, and manage 
just as he would himself: if that were contrived for him, he 
would accomplish all that he desired with you easily." — If he 
had heard, I fancy, that the persons who used such language 
to him then had immediately after their return home been 
cudgelled to death, he would have done the same as the 
Persian king. What did the Persian king? He had been 
deceived by Timagoras, and given him forty talents, as report 
says; but when he heard that Timagoras* had been put to 
death at Athens, and had not the means even to ensure his 
own safety, much less to perform his late promise to him, he 
saw that he had not given his fee to the party with whom the 
power rested. So, in the first place, he made Amphipolis 
again your subject, which before he had registered as his own 
ally and friend ; ^ and, in the next place, he never afterwards 
gave money to any man. And Philip would have done the 
hesitation that I took a different view. There is an awkwardness in the 
change from the plural rovrav to the singular <k^6s. Again, it would 
be clumsy to make aMs refer to the speaker, -when there is an adr^ so 
close both before and after it referring to Philip. And there would be 
a little difficulty in the construction. It is true, there is some harshness 
in the other method. I should prefer reading of i,v, 

^ As to this story, see p. 130, note 2. 

* I adhere to Bekker's reading, and understand it thus : " Artaxerxes, 
seeing the fate of Timagoras, sought to conciliate the people of Athens 
by acknowledging their right to the possession of Amphipolis, which 
before he had treated as independent, and registered in the archives of 
the kingdom as his own ally. When he made such acknowledgment 
does not appear. After the embassy of Pelopidas to Susa, the Persian 
king sent a letter to Greece, containing the terms on which he desired 
a general peace to be established. This was publicly read at Thebes, at 
which city the Greek states had been invited to hold a congress, the 
Thebans hoping to be placed in the same situation as the Lacedaemonians 
had been at the peace of Antalcidas. The king's wishes were entirely 
in favour of Thebes, and there was a clause in the letter which virtually 
required the disarming of the Athenian naval power. The Athenians 
however and the Greeks in general refused to abide by the terms which 
Artaxerxes sought to impose ; and it may be that he, on receiving in- 
telligence of this, as well as of the execution of Timagoras, and the 
probability of some new combination among the Greek states, which 
might increase the influence of Athens, adopted a different tone, and 
expressed his willingness to consent to a different settlement of affairs, 
acknowledging (among other things) her title to Amphipolis. 
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fiame, if he had seen any of these men punished; and now^ if 
he sees it, he will do so. But when he hears that they enjoy 
reputation among you as speakers, as prosecutors of other 
-men, what should he do ? Seek to incur large expenses, when 
he may incur less, and volunteer to court all, instead of two 
or three 1 Why, he would be mad. 

Even the Thebans Philip had no desire to serve as a people 
—far from it; but he was persuaded by the ambassadors, and 
I wiU tell you in what manner. Ambassadors came to him 
from Thebes, at the same time that we were there from you. 
He oflFered them money, and (according to their statement) a 
great deal. The Theban envoys would not accept or receive 
it. Afterwards at a certain sacrifice and banquet, when Philip 
was drinking and making himself agreeable to them, he 
offered them over the cup divers things, such as captives and 
the like^ and lastly some gold and silver goblets. All these 
things they rejected, and would in no way compromise them- 
selves. At length Philon, one of the ambassadors, made a 
speech worthy, Athenians, to have been spoken not on 
behalf of the Thebans, but on yours. He said he was de- 
lighted and rejoiced to see Philip liberally and generously 
disposed to them: they, for their part, were his friends 
already without those gifts ; but they desired him to apply 
his generosity to the affairs of ijie commonwealth, in which 
he was then engaged,* and to do something worthy both of 
himself and the 'Hxebans ; and they promised then that the 
whole commonwealth as well as themselves would be attached 
to him. New only see what has come of this, what events 
have happened, to the Thebans ; and consider in good sooth, 
what an important thing it is not to sell the interests of the 
state. First, they have obtained peace when they were dis- 
ti'essed and harassed by the war and getting the worst of it; 
secondly, their enemies the Phocians have been utterly de- 
stroyed, and all their fortifications and cities demolished. Is 
that all 1 No indeed I Besides that they have Orchomenus, 
Coronea, Corsise, Tilphossseum, as much of the Phoolan terri- 
tory as they please. Such advantages have the Thebans 
gained by the peace: greater they could not wish for, I 

* ^^i' ots ^v t<Jt€. So Francis : " which were then before him." It Ib 
possible howcTer, that ^ ir6\is may be the nominative to ^v, and thusf 
Auger has taken it. 
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imagine: but what have the Theban ambassadors gained? The 
adyantage of having done so much for their coimtry — that is 
all; but that is honourable and glorious, Athenians, in 
regard to praise and renown^ which these men bartered away 
for gold. 

Now let me contrast what the Athenian commonwealth 
has gained by the peace, and what the Athenian ambassadors; 
and see if the commonwealth and these men themselves have 
fared alike. To the commonwealth the result has been, that 
she has relinquished all her possessions and all her allies, and 
has sworn to Philip, that, should any one else interfere ever 
to preserve them, you will prevent it, and will regard the 
person who wishes to restore them to you as an adversary 
and a foe, the person who has deprived you of them as an 
ally and a friend. These are the terms which .^chines the 
defendant supported, and his coadjutor Philocrates proposed; 
and when I prevailed on the first day and had persuaded you 
to confirm the resolution^ of your allies, and to summon 
Philip's ambassadors, the defendant drove it off to the follow- 
ing day, and persuaded you to adopt the decree of Philocrates, 
in which these clauses, and many others yet more shameful, 
are contained. To the state then such consequences have 
resulted firom the peace :— consequences more disgracefid 
could not easily be found : but what to the ambassadors who 
caused them I I pass by all the other matters which you 
have seen — houses — ^timber — grain; but in the territory of 
our ruined allies they have estates and iarms of large extent, 
bringing in to Philocrates an income of a talent, to ^schines 
here thirty minas. Is it not shocking and dreadful, 
Athenians, that the misfortunes of your allies haye become a 
source of revenue to your ambassadors ; that the same peace 
has to the country which sent them proved to be destruction 
of allies, cession of dominions, disgrace instead of honour, 
while to the ambassadors, who wrought these mischief to the 

* Schaefer interprets this, ''decretmn de sodis," taking it, I suppoae, 
to mean the decree of the Athenians that aU the allies should be in- 
cluded in the peace ; as to which see page 391 (orig.) But there had 
been a resolution passed by the deputies of the allies themselves, then 
assembled at Athens, which Demosthenes says he supported. See page 
345 (Orig.) To this he refers again. 

For farther particulars on the subject^ the reader la referred to 
Appendix L 

VOL. II. ' K 
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country, it has prodnoed rer^iues, vBBOfaroeB, estattf, riches, in 
exdumge for extreme IndigmMse f To prore the truth of my 
statements, call me the Olynthian witneaaes. 

[WUnes&es,'] 

I shall not be surprised however^ if he ventures to say 
something of this kind — that it was n6t possible to conclude 
the peace honourably or in the manner I desired, aa the 
generals had conducted the war badly. Should he say this, 
pray remember to ask him, whether he went ambassador 
£:om any other state^ or from this only. If he went from 
another, which he can say had been victorious in war and 
possessed generals of ability, he has taken money with good 
reason :^ but if he went from thifif, why on a treaty, where 
the state which sent him renounced her own li^t^, did he 
receive presents mto the bargain t The state which sent the 
embassy should have got the same advantages as her ambas- 
sadors, if any justice were done. 

And again, consider this, men of Athens, — ^Which, think 
ye, more prevailed in the war, the Phocians over the Thebans, 
or Philip over you t I am quite clear, the Phocians over the 
Thebans. They held Orchomenus and Coronea and Tilphos- 
sseum, and had cut off the Theban force at Neones,^ and had 
slain two hundred and seventy at Hedyleum, and a trophy 
was erected, and their cavalry were masters of the field, and 
an Iliad ^ of misfortunes beset the Thebans. You had suffered 
nothing of the^kind, and I trust you never may : the worst 

^ The argnment is somewhat lame. The point of it is, that there is 
more excuse when a minister of Hlq yictorioas party is bribed to make 
concessions to the enemy, than when a minister of the yanqoished party 
does the same thing. The former only dimmishes his country's gain, 
the other augments his country's loss. The moral delinquency is the 
same in bo& cases;, the positiye mischief done may be less in the 
latter case. 

' A dty of Fhoeis, also called Neon. Beiske prefers the reading of 
adruw, with whidi the mesning is, — ''they had recovered their own 
troops captured at Neon." Auger, Francis, and Pabst adopt that reading ; 
but it does not so well suit this passage, where the onator is recounting 
the positiye disasters inflicted on the Thebans. 

' The expression '' Iliad of misfortimes '* was proynbial^ and is plain 
enough. 

ShiUeto cites Cicero ad Attic. YIII. 11,--" Tanta malonim impendet 
*Va4s.*' And Ovid, II. Bpist. ex Pont. 7— 

nias est £sUis longa fiituia ] 
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tiling in the imc with Philip wss, that jou ooiQd not do him 
harm when you desired ; but jou were perfectly secure against 
being damaged yourselyes. How comes it then, that by the 
same peace the Thebaos, who were so mudi beaten in the 
war, have recovered their own possessions and won those of 
their enemies, while you, the Athenians^ have lost in time of 
peace eyen what was preserred in war ? It is because their 
interests were not sold by their ambassadors, while these men 
baye bartend yours away. That cnich has been the character 
of these transactUxis, you will learn yet more clearly from 
what followa^ 

When this treaty of Philoorates, which the defendant spoke 
in fayour o^ was concluded, and Philip's ambassadors had 
receiyed ihe oaths and departed, (and up to this point no 
incurable misohief had been done, but, though the peace was 
dishonourable and unworthy of the state, yet we were to haye 
those wonderfill adyantages by way of compensation,) I asked 
your leaye,^ and urged these men to sail with die utmost 
speed for the Hellespont^ and not to sacrifice or let Philip get 
possession of any of the places there in the intenral. For I 
knew well, that whateyer is sacrificed in the transition from 
war to peace is lost to the neglectfiil parties : for when once 
people haye made up their minds on the whole for peace, 
they won't leoew the war for what has been abandoned, bat 
that remains tiie property of the captors. Besides, I belieyed 
the state would be sure to get one of two adyantages, if we 
sailed; — ^for either, we being on the spot and haying sworn 
him according to the decree, he would restore the places 
which he had taken from the republic, and forbear to attack 

> The preeeding clause, which Bekker haa indind^d in bracket^ 
and whien does not appear to fit tbe passage^ I haye omitted, as Francis 
has. Angelas translation shows how little it soits the context^ though 
he tries to make it more intelligible by expansion : " Centre la Y6rit6 
dee felts qui precedent, Esehine aura le front de dire que yob allies 
Moient fatiga^ et haarass^ par le gnerre. An reste, vons yerrez encore 
mienx, par oe qui suit, que vos deput68, gagn^ par Tor de Philippe, ont 
pr€yariqu4 dans leur ambassade." 

' So Sehaefer rightly explains li^ttvp Ipas : and Auger: " Je de' 
mandois au peuple." But H must not be understood of a request to the 
assembly, but rather of an application to the proper authorities, as the 
generals, or tbjs council, to expedite the preparations for sail, proyide 
the trarelling expenses, &c 

u2 
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the rest, or, if he did not, we should immediately report it to 
Athens; and so you, seeing his rapacity and perfidy in those 
distant and less important matters, would not be careless 
about these more important and nearer home — I mean the 
Phocians and Thermopylae : on the other hand, if he had not 
captured those places and'you had not been tricked, all your 
interests would be secure, and your just demands cheerfully 
accorded by him. And I had reason for supposing it would 
be so. For if the Phocians were safe, as they were then, and 
masters of Thermopylse, Philip could have held out no threat 
to prevent your insisting upon any of your rights : neither a 
land march nor a victory by sea would have opened him the 
road to Attica, whilst you, if he refused to give you satis- 
fkction, would instantly close his ports, and again reduce him 
to distress for money and to a state of general blockade ; so 
that he would be the party dependent on the benefits of peace, 
not you. That I am not now inventing and assuming the 
merit of these things after the event, but that they were per- 
ceived by me at the time, and foreseen on your behalf and 
communicated to these men, I wiU now give you the proof; — 
As all the assemblies had been exhausted,^ and therefore no 
new one could be had, and these men were not gone, but 
lingering here, I as councillor frame a decree, (the people 
having given Ml power to the coimcil,) ordering the ambas- 
sadors to depart without delay, and the general Prozenus to 
convey them to whatever place they should hear Philip was 
in; and I drew it up just as I am telling you, in those 
express words. Here — ^read me the decree. 

[ITie Decree.] 

^ Bih, rd rpoKteraK€Xpri<r0cu — i. e. rdis iKKXrifftais : " by reason that the 
people had already held all the assemblies appointed by law," — i,e, all the 
ordi9aTy assemblies ; and therefore none but at extraordinary one could 
be called. As to the Athenian law, see Appendix Y. Beiske in his Index 
explains these words as follows : "propterea quod, concionibus antea nimis 
multis incassum habitis, salutare nihil neque decretum neque effectum 
esset.*' In his ^otes he suggests another interpretation : " propterea quod 
omnia hue facientia peracta et absqlnta essent." Schaefer renders it : 
''propterea quod omne tempus concionibus habendis destinatum abierat." 
So Francis : " When there no longer remained any assembly to be cailed, 
the days of convening them being already past." And Pabst : da keine 
VersamnUung des Volka mehr bevoratund, weU die ganxe Zeit, wo 
dergleichen 9taUfinden% schon abgdaufen war. 
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I carried thiBm from Athens downright against their will, 
as you will see clearly by what they did afterwards. When 
we arrived at Oreus and joined Proxenus, these men, instead 
of sailing and performing your instructions, took a circuitous 
journey, and before we came to Macedonia we wasted three- 
and-twenty days; all the rest of the time before Philip came we 
sat down in Pella, making fifty days altogether with those bf 
the journey. In that interval Doriscus, Thrace, the Fortresses,^ 
the Sacred Mountain — everything, in short, during a time of 
peace and truce was taken and disposed of by Philip; though 
I was constantly speaking and remonstrating, at first giving 
my opinion as 'in consultation, afterwards by way of instruct 
tion to ignorant men, lastly as if I were addressing venal and 
impious wretches without any reserve. The man who openly 
opposed what I said, who thwarted all my counsels and your 
decrees, was the defendant. Whether that pleased the other 
ambassadors, you will know presently; for as yet I say 
nothing about any one — I make no accusation — ^there is no 
need for any of them to appear honest to-day by compulsion, 
but of their own choice, and by having had no connexion 
with the crimes. For that the acts done are disgraceful and 
flagitious and not unpaid for, you have all seen : the thing 
itself will disclose who have been concerned in them.^ 

But, forsooth, in that interval they received the oaths from 
the allies, or performed other duties. Very far from it. 
Although they were absent for three whole monthgf, and had 
received from you a thousand drachms for their travelling 
expenses, from not a single state, either on the journey there 
or on the journey back, did they receive the oaths; but in 
the inn before the temple of Castor and Pollux — ^if any of 

^ " Fuisse tractuxn Thraciss rh. Ttixv dictum, nt in Belgio Bunt lea 
Barrtiree, e. p. 397, constat." — Retake. 

' The reader will notice the artifice of the orator. He was apprehen- 
Bive that the colleagues of iBschines might support him by their tes- 
timony or influence. He seeks to deter them from such a course, by 
insinuating that it would prove them to be accomplices. He affects to 
suspend his own judgment as if he waited to see the result But this 
affectation is not consistent with the general tenor of the speech, in 
which Demosthenes is continually talking of these men (meaning the 
ambassadors in general, or at least the greater number of them, who 
were doubtless in court and supporting ^schines,) as being all more or 
less associated with him, and participators in his misconduct. , 
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you has been at Pher», he knows the place I mean — ^here tho 
oaths were administered^ when Philip was mardiing hither 
with his anu}r, in a manner disgraceful, Athenians, and 
unworthy of you. Philip indeed would have given a great 
deal to have it managed in this way. For when they were 
unable to draw up the treaty as these men attempted at first, 
excluding the Hsdians and Phocians, but Philocrates was 
compelled by you to expunge that clause and insert expressly 
the Athenians and allies of the Athenians, he did not wiid^ 
any of his own allies to haye £wom that oath, (for then they 
would not have marched with him to attack those possessions 
of youiB which he now holds, but would have made the oaths 
an excuse,) nor did he wish them to witness the promises on 
which he was obtaining the peace, nor to have it shown to 
all, that in &ct the AUienian commonwealth had not been 
beaten in war, but it was Philip who desired peace, and was 
TTiftlriTig large promises to the Athenians if he could obtain 
peace. So, for fear what I say mi^t be publicly known, he 
objected to these men going anywhere ; and they did every- 
thing to gratify him with an ostentation of zeal and extrava- 
gant servility. ^ 

I say then — ^when they are convicted of all these things — 
having wasted the time, sacrificed the posts in Thiaee, done 
nothing that you directed or that your interests required, 
brought felse intelligenee to Athens — ^how is it possible for 
them to escape with intelligent and conscientious judges? 
To prove the truth of these statements, read first the decree 
prescribing how the oath was to be administered, then the 
letter of Philip, then the decree c" Philocrates and that of 
t^e people. 

\The Decree prescrHnng the OcUL] 

[The Letter o/FhUip,] 

[The Decree of Fhilocrate$.'] 

[The Decree of the Feople amending th(Xt of FhiiocrcUesJ] 

To show that we should* have caught Philip in the Hel- 
lespont, if they had followed my advice and executed your 
commands as expressed in the decrees, call the witnesses 
there present 

[Witnesies,] 
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Now read the other depositicm, what answer FhiHp made to 
Eudidee her% who came afterwards.^ 

[The DeposUwn.J 

They can't denj they did all this to serve Philip — attend, 
and you wiU see. When we started on the former embassy 
for the peace, you sent a herald before xm to stipulate for our 
safe conduct. On that occasion, as soon as they arrived at 
Oreus, they did not wait for the herald or create any delay, 
but, though Halus^ was under siege, they crossed over to it, 
and again coming out of that city to Parmenio, who was 
besieging it, they set off through the hostile army for PagassB, 
and going on met the herald at Larissa: with such expedition 
and diligence they proceeded then. Yet when there was peace 
and every security for travelling, and your command to make 
haste, it never occurred to them either to expedite their 
journey or to go by sea. How came this about 1 Because on 
the former occasion it was Philip's interest that the peace 
should be concluded as quickly as possible, but on this it was 
for his advantage that the interval before demanding the oatha 
should be as much bb possible protracted. To show that 
these statements are also true, here — ^take this deposition. 

[The BeposiiiorL] 

Is there any evidence to convict men of entke subservience 
to Philip stronger than this — ^that on the same journey they 
loitered when they ought to have made haste in your service, 
and hurried when they ought not evefn to have travelled^ 
before the arrival of the herald ? 

During the time that we were there and loitering in PeUa^ 

^ EnelldeB was seat by tha Aihenuuui to remonatnite inih Philip for 
haying invaded the dominiona of Cersobleptes* He replied, that Ida 
ambassadors had not informed him that peace had been concladed, and 
therefore he had a right to pursue his eonqnests. The deposition of 
Enclides to this effect is n^w read, he being present to confirm it. 

' Halns was near the coast, about the centre of the PsfassBan bay, 
and a few mpes from Pagasse. 

* The opposition ^here is between anrti^eiv and ovB^ fiaJSlCtiv, <*to 
hasten," and •* not to traTcl at all — ^not to begin the journey.** There- 
fore there is no necessity to express (as Schaefer would have us) the 
opposition between ir\c?y and Pndlftiy, which elsewhere occurs. (See 
pp. 892, 898 orig.) 
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see what different employments we each chose for ourselves. 
Mine was to deliver the captives and seek tlj^em out, ta 
expend money of my own, and request Philip to ransom them 
with what he wotdd have given in presents to us. What the 
defendant made it his business to accomplish, you shall hear 
immediately. What was it 1 That Philip shoidd make us a 
common present of money. For you must know, among 
other things, Philip sounded us all — ^in what way ? — ^by send- 
ing to each privately, and offering, Athenians, a heap of 
gold. Failing with one, no matter whom — (for it is not for 
me to mention myself; the facts and ciircumstances will 
showj) — he thought that a common preswit would be ac- 
cepted without suspicion^ by all, and thus there would be 
security for those who had privately sold themselves, if in 
ever so smaJl a degree we all joined in the acceptance. There- 
fore the offer was made, under pretence of being a gift of 
hospitality. I having stopped it, these men divided the 
money among themselves — this besides what they had had 
before. Philip, when I requested him to expend it upon the 
captives, could neither inform against these men with honour, 
or say — " Oh ! but this and that person have it" — nor yet 
escape the outlay; so he consented, giving an evasive promise 
to send them home by the Panathenaean festival. Bead the 
deposition of ApoUophanes, then that of the other persons 
who were present. Bead. 

[The DepositionJ] 

Now let me tell you how many of the prisoners I ransomed 
myself During the time that we stayed in Pella, before the 
arrival of Philip, some of the captives who were out on bail, 
doubting (I suppose) whether they should afterwards be able 
to prevail on Philip, said they should like to ransom them- 
selves, and not be under an obligation to Philip; and they 
applied for loans, one of three minas, another of five, and so 
on, according ;to what each man's ransom came to. When 
Philip therefore consented to redeem the rest, I called the 

* eO^flws, — "without scruple or misgiving— in simple and thoughtless 
honesty of heart." Pabst; in gutmUthiger EinfdU, But Schaefer 
connects it with ^cTro, and renders it^ '^pro edi qu& erat stultitil 
existimabat." 
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men together, to whom I had advanced^ the money, and 
reminding them of what had been done, that they might not 
seem to be in a worse position for their haste, or to have been 
ransomed (poor as they were) out of their own private means, 
while the others expected to be released by Philip, I made 
them a present of the redemption-money. To prove my 
statements, read these depositions. 

[The D^odtions.'l 

The sums that I forgave and made a present of to our 
unfortunate fellow-citizens are what you hear. Should the 
defendant say to you presently-^" How comes it, Demo- 
sthenes, having discovered (as you say) from my supporting 
Philocrates, that we were after no good, you went with us on 
the subsequent embassy for the oaths, and did not excuse 
yourself r* — ^remember, I had promised the men whom I ran- 
somed, that I would come and bring the redemption-money, 
and do my best to deliver them. It would have been shame- 
ful then to break my word, and abandon fellow-citizens in 
misfortune. But, had I got off the appointment, I could not 
have made a private excursion there with propriety or safety : 
for, but that I desired to release the captives, perdition seize 
me, if I would have ^en a very large simi of money to be 
the colleague of these men. And I can prove it — ^for you 
twice elected me for the third embassy, and I twice excused 
myself; and during the whole of my absence on this I opposed 
them in everything. 

Thus went your affairs, so &r as I had the control on the 
embassy : what these men carried by being the majority has 
ruined all. Indeed all our measures would have been con- 
sistent with what I have just stated, had my advice been fol'> 
lowed. For I was not such a wretched idiot, as to give money, 
when I saw others receiving it, for the sake of standing well 
with you, while things that might be » accomplished without 
expense, and that drew with them &r greater advantages to 
the commonwealth, I was in my wishes opposed to. I wished 
for them earnestly, Athenians; but these men, I trow, 
were too many for me. 

1 DemoBthenes had lent the money as a friend {$xrn<rt, not Mvettrt), 
We have not the same distinction in our language. To lend is indif* 
ferentiy%Bed, whether the loan be with interest or without. 
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Come now — see what hare been the defendant's acts in 
oomparison with mine, and what those of Philoorates; forin 
contrast they will appear mors glaring. First, they exiduded 
the Phocians and the Halians and Gersobleptes from the 
treaty, contrary to yonr decree and the declaration^ made to 
yon: secondly, they attempted to disturb and alter the 
decree, which we had been commissioned to execute : farther, 
they set down the Cardians as alHes of Philip. And the letter 
written by me to you they determined not to send, while 
they sent one written by themselves without a word of truth. 
Then this brave fellow here said I had promised Philip te 
overturn your democracy, because I denounced those acts, 
not only regarding them as disgraceful, bu|; fearing I might 
be involved in the ruin of these m^ through their &ult; 
while he himself never ceased during the whole time holding 
private interviews with Philip. And the rest I say nothiug 
about — ^but Dercylus, (not I,) with the assistance of thia boy 
of mine, watched him during the night at Pher», and having 
caught him coming out of Philip's tent, told the boy to report 
it to me and keep it in his own remembrance; and finally 
this abominable and shameless fellow for a night and day, 
after our departure stayed behind with Philip.^ To prove 

^ /.e. by Philip's ambassadois, as Pabst understands it Francis 
renders it : "in oontkadiction to the aasarances they themselTes had 
given you." 

' Beiske in Ms Index gives a different explanation of these words : 
" quoties noa a Philippo discederenms,^ sive interdin sive noctu cum eo 
oongressi essemns, Aehines eum eo solus zemanebat totma Uliun reU- 
qnnm diem noctemve." This would require cfarcXctTcro. 

JEsehines, in his answer (p. ii), states the charge of Demosthenes to 
have been, that he went in a boat by night down the river Lydias, on 
purpose to assist Philip in writing the letter. If this was the charge, it 
must have appeared in the deposition read to tiie jury. Machines lidi- 
coles the idea of it being necessary for Philip to have his assistance 
in composing the letter, when there was Python of Byzantium and 
the exile Leosthenes, either of them fully capable of writing it ; and 
indeed Philip could easily hKve done it himselt And it would have 
been absurd (he aigaes) to go by night for such a purpose, when the dijf 
would have suited quite as welL Yet neither of these arguments 
touches the point of the matter; for it might be necessary to Philip's 
objects to concert things with the person who was to be his agent at 
Athens, and the night mighty for more than one reason, be more suit- 
able than the day. He proceeds next to eonftite the charge, by direct 
counter evidence, calling Aglaereon and latrocles to prove what we call 
an cUibi; that it was impoiMdble he eonld have passed the ni^^i in 
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the truth of my statements, in the first plftee, I will draw up 
my own deposition and make myself responfflble as a witness; 
in the next place, I call each of the other ambassadors, and 
will force them to do one qr the other, to give testimony or 
swear they are nnable.^ If they swear they are tmable, I 
fihall convict them of perjuzy before yon clearly. 

[ThaDqiontum.'] 

With what annoyances and tronbles I was beset during the 
whole of the expedition, you have seen. Tou may guess in- 
deed what they did in the neighbourhood of their paymaster, 

Philip's compaay, because he lodged in the same apartment with them, 
and was never absent for a single night. The ralae of such evidence 
depends in some measore upon the terms in which it was expressed ; 
but the proof of an alibi, without cross^zamination, could nerer bo 
satis&ctory-. 

The use of dwk^if^ in this pasnge toids certainly to confirm thtt 
tiansiation of Pabst and Francis in the former passage {aaUe, p. 181). 

^ To make this passage intelligible, it is necessary to explain the 
method of giving evidence in Athenian courts of law. Any party 
intending to call a witness in court drew up his evidence in the shape 
of a deposition, uid summoned him before the magistrate who had 
cognisance of the cause. The deposition having been sworn to was put 
into a box, together with other documents in the cause, to be produced 
when the trial came on before the jury. On the day of trial the witness 
again attended. Us deposition was read out, and he confinned it by 
signifying his assent. Ko vivd voce testimony (in our sense of the term) 
was permitted. It was required to be in writing, in order that there 
might be no^ mistake about what the witness deposed to, and to afford 
the opposite paity the means of obtaining redress in case he lost his 
cause l^ fiilae evidence. A party might be a witness for himself; and 
then he prepared his own deposition in the same way, and, having sworn 
to it^ produced and had it read in court, making himself answeiable, 
like any other witness, to a charge of perjuiy. 

Where a man called a doubtM or unfriendly witness, he drew up a 
statement of the £iets which he supposed him capable of proving, and, 
having caused it to be read by the derk of the courts he asked the 
witness whether he would swear to it. The witness was then required 
either to give his testimony to that effect^ or swear that the statement 
was untrue, or not true to his knowledge. 

While some advantages attended this method of proceeding, and, 
among others, a saving of time, (for the evidence was all produced and 
read during Ihe course of the party's address to the jury, though ex- 
cluded from the measurement of time allotted to him,) there were other 
obvious disadvantages, one of which was the absence of cross-examina- 
tion, and another (in the case of a hostile witness) was the extreme 
difficulty of preparing such a depontion as he could not escape from. 
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when such are their doings before your eyes, in whose power 
it is either to reward or to punish. 

I will now reckon up the charges from the beginning, to 
show you I have performed all that I promised in the outset 
of my speech. I have shown by the evidence not of words, 
but of the fiu5ts themselves, that his reports have been utterly 
felse and that he imposed on you. I have shown, that owing 
to him you refiised to hear the truth from me, being in- 
fluenced by his promises and assurances; that all his advice 
was contrary to what it should have been: that he opposed 
the peace of the allies and supported that of Fhilocrates ; he 
wasted the time, to prevent your marching to Phocis, even if 
you desired it; he has committed many grievous things 
besides during his absence; he has betrayed and sold every- 
thing, taken bribes, stopped short of nothing that is villanous. 
All these things I promised in the beginning; all I have 
made out. Mark then what follows — ^this that I have next 
to say to you is simple : — ^You have sworn to give your verdict 
according to the laws and the decrees of the people and the 
council of five hundred : the defendant is proved by his whole 
conduct as ambassador to have violated the laws, the decrees, 
the obligations of justice : it is fit therefore he should be con- 
victed before an intelligent jury. 

Were he guilty of nothing else, two of his acts are sufiBcient 
to kill him : for he has betrayed not only the Phocians, but 
Thrace also to Philip. Two places in the world more impor- 
tant to our commonwealth could not be pointed out than 
Thermopylae by land, and the Hellespont by sea : both which 
together have these men disgracefully sold and delivered into 
Philip's hands against you. What an offence even this is, 
without anything further — the sacrificing of Thrace and the 
Fortresses — ^would be an infinite topic of discussion : and it 
w^re easy to show, how many persons have on that account 
been sentenced to death before you, or incurred heavy fines — 
Ergophilus, Cephisodotus, Timomachus, in ancient times Er- 
godes, Dionysius^y and others, all of whom together (I may 

^ As to the first three persons named in the text, see vol. i. pp. 271 
—274. 

Ergocles is a person against whom there is an extant oration of 
Ljsias, and who, it appears, was condemned by the Athenians for pecu- 
lation. Of DionjsiuB nothing is known. 
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nearly say) have injured the commonwealth less than this 
man. But then, Athenians, you were still, on calculation, 
wary and provident of danger : while now, what for the day 
gives you no trouble, no present annoyance, you disregard; 
and here you pass idle votes: — ^that Philip shall take the 
oaths to Cersobleptes — ^that he shall not interfere in Amphic- 
tyonic business — that you will amend the peace. But there 
would have been no necessity for any of these decrees, if the 
defendant had chosen to sail and perform his duty: what 
might have been preserved by sailing, he haa lost by advising 
a land-journey; what might have been saved by telling truth, 
he has lost by lying. 

He will make it a grievance presently, as I- am informed, 
that he should be the only orator in the assembly who is 
called to account for words. I will not press the -argument, 
that all men should be made responsible for their words, if 
th4^ speak for lucre; but I say this — If uEschines in his 
private capacity played the fool or made any slip, don't be 
over-nice; let it pass, forgive him: but if in the character of 
ambassador he has for lucre's sake purposely deceived you, 
don't let him off, don't tolerate that he is not to be brought 
to trial for what he said. For what else ought we to ' call 
ambassadors to account but for words ? Ambassadors have 
not galleys or posts or soldiers or citadels under their control, 
{for no one entrusts ambassadors with these things,) but only 
words and times. With respect to time — if he never de- 
stroyed the opportunities of the state, he is innocent; if he 
has destroyed them, he is guilty. And as to words — if his 
reports have been true or serviceable, let him be acquitted; 
if ^se and corrupt and injurious, let him be convicted. A 
man can do you no greater wrong than by telling falsehoods : 
for where the government depends on words, how is it pos- 
sible, if these be untrue, to carry it on safely? And if 
speakers will even take bribes for the interest of the enemy, 
how can you avoid being in peril? Nor indeed is it the 
same thing to rob oligarchs or despots of their opportunities, 
es it is to rob you; nor anything like. For in those govern- 
ments, I take it, everything is done sharply according to order: 
but with you, first the council must hear of all matters and 
frame their previous order, and that only after publication of 
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botioe for heralds and embassies,^ not always; then they must 
oonTene an aflsembly, and that only when it is allowable by 
the laws : then your honest counsellors must get the day, and 
prevail oyer those iniio ignorantly or wickedly oppose them« 
And after all this, when a resolution has passed, and its ad- 
vantage is apparent, time has to be allowed for the indigence 
of the multitude to provide themselves with what is needful, 
that they may be able to execute your resolve. A man, I say, 
who destroys these times of action in a government such as 
ours, has done more than destroy times of action; he has 
absolutely robbed you of your main chance. 

There is a ready argument however for all who wish to 
deceive you — ^''the disturbers of the commonwealth! — ^the 
persons who prevent Philip from doing the state a service !" 
To them I e&all offer not a word in reply, but read you 
Philip's lett^:i3, and remind you of the occasions on 'whififc in 
every instance you have been cheated, that you may sSSfby 
cajoling you, he has forfeited that boastful title that one got 
sick of hearing.^ 

[LeUers ofFhdlip.] 

sHis acts in the embassy having been UtoB disgraceful, so 
many, nay all of them, having been treason against you, he 
goes about saying — " What name does Den^osthenes deserve, 
who accuses his colleagues 1" Verily I accuse, whether I will 
or no> having been so plotted against by you during the 

^ A program or notice was always posted up in the eitj, to announce 
the holding of an assembly. Bat where heralds or ambassadors froox 
foreign states were to have reception, a notioe was required to be pub- 
lished before the eouncil could meet on the business, and 'fiame their 
preliminary decree. TlpofiovKeOam is, "to pass the decree or order of 
council, which was necessary before it could be laid before the people." 
It was called then n^/3ov\«v/ua. (See Sehdmann, De Qomitiis, 58, 97.) 
I take idipv^t KoX vp^ff^Uus to refer only to foreign heralds and embassiea. 
Parbst otherwise ; whose yeision is : bei Euch muss liber AUea ertt der 
Senat gehdrt, und Alles durch ihn zuvor bercUhen werden, und zwour 
nur dawn, wenn dies Jitr Absendung van fferolden und far Oeaandt- 
9ehafien zuvor angekundigt igt, und nichi immer, 

' 7. e. the title of " friend " or " beaeflEu^tor of Athens," which Philip 
was continually assuming in his letters^ and which the HCaoedonian party 
at Athens studiously repeated. Such is Beiske's interpretation of this 
obscure passage, which I hare followed as being, though not wholly 
satisfactory, yet the best, 
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vhole oi my absence, and haTing €iae ohoioe of two things 
left me, either in wc^ of snoh a description to be thought 
yoixr aecomplioe, or to aocusa. . I say that I have not been 
jonr colleague at all in the embassy, but that you did many 
heinous thmgs as ambassador, and I did irhat ma best for 
tiiese people. Philoorates has been your ooUeague, and you 
his, and Phrynon: for you all did these things, and appxoved 
of them. 

But where is the salt? where the social board and Hba^ 
tionsi^ Such 18 the rant he goes about with: as if doen of 
justice, and not doers of iniquity, were the faetrayen of these 
things! I know that all the pinsidents on eveiy occasion 
aacrifice in common, and sup with each, other, and pour liba- 
tions together; and the good do not on this account imitate 
the bad, but if they find any of their body committing an 
-^ffence, they inform the council and the people. In like 
manner the oouncxl oflfer their opening saflrifice,^ banquet 
togelhw, join in libations and ceremonuls. So do the gene- 
rals, and I may say nearly all the magistrates. But do th^ 
on such account allow impunity to their members who com- 
mit crime 1 Far from it. Leon accused Timagoiaa,^ after 
haying been four years his co-ambassador: Eub^us accused 
Tharrex and Smicythas, after having been their messmate : 

1 To have eaten salt together, sat at the same tabl€^ and ponied the 
same drink-offering, have in most countries been regarded as sacred 
obligations of mutual friendship or good futb. Compare OdyBsej, 
3dT. 158 :— 

lirrw ¥vy Zci^s Tpura B§£y ^wtri tc rpavc^ 
*lrriii T* *09v(njos dfuifiopcs V d^ucdyw, 
^H ficy roi T<£$e trdura TcXe^cTOC &$ dyopt^ta. 

2i]rip.Hecub. 787>- 

Cicero quotes an old saying haying reference to this (De Amieiti&, 19): 
"Terum illud est, quod dicitur, multos modios sails simul edendos esse^ 
nt amicitisd munus expletum sit." 

iBschines frequently reproaches Demosthenes with his disregard of 
tiiese ohligations. De Fals. Leg. 31, 52; Cont. Ctes. 85. 

' EUrir^M are the sacrifices offered by the council at the opening of 
their session in honour of Jupiter and Pallas. Suidas however, whose 
account is adopted by Schdmann, says it was the first day of erery year, 
when the magistrates entered upon their offices. 

* As to Leon and Timagorae, see ante^ p. 180. Of Tharrex and 
Smicythas nothing is known. 
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the &mous Gonon of old accused Adimantus^^ after having 
shared the command with him. Which then violated the 
salt and the cup, iEschines — ^the traitors, the, false ambassa- 
dors and acceptors of bribes, or their accusers ? Assuredly 
the men of iniquity violated, as you have done, the sanc- 
tities of their whole country, not merely those of private 
feUowship.2 

To show you however, that these men have been the vilest 
and basest not only of all public deputies to Philip, but of all 
(without exception) who ever privately visited him, let me tell 
you a little circumstance unconnected with the embassy. 

When Philip took Olynthus, he celebrated Olympic games, 
and invited idl kinds of artists^ to the sacrifice and the 
festival While he was feasting them and crowning the con- 
querors, he asked Satyrus,^ our comic actor, why he was the 

^ Adimantns was one of the commanders at the fatal battle of Mgoa- 
potamoB. In the general massacre of the Athenian prisoners ordered 
by Lysander, he alone was spared, because he had opposed the order for 
cutting off the thumbs of the Peloponneaian captives. He was sus- 
pected howeyer of having betrayed the fleet to the enemy, and after- 
wards brought to trial on such charge by Conon. 

^ Others take airovihs to be governed by dSi/covyrcs, as Pabst, who 
thus renders the passage: Gewiss Diejenigen, wdchet wie Dti, aUe 
heiliyen Verbindltdikeiten gegen ihr VcUerland verletzten und nidti 
etwa nur die gegen einzelne Biirger, 

' Theatrical people were often specially called artists among the 
Greeks, just as painters are in these days. 

« The person of whom this pleasing anecdote is told was an early 
friend of Demosthenes, who first directed his attention to his faults in 
elocution, and showed him how to overcome them. Plutarch, in tha- 
Life of Demosthenes, relates that the young orator, after making one of 
his earliest essays at speaking in the assembly, and having been ill 
received by his audience, was returning home in a melancholy humour, 
when he met Satyrus, and complained to him of his misfortune, saying 
how hard it was that, after having spent so much time in the study of 
oratory, he was unable to please the people of Athens : the most igno- 
rant and illiterate persons were heard with pleasure, while he was not 
listened to. "Aye," said Satyrus ; " but I can remedy this. Just repeat 
me some verses of Sophocles or Euripides." Demosthenes did so, but 
without that accompaniment of graceful action and pronunciation, by 
which Satyrus was accustomed to charm his hearers on the stage. 
Satyrus then repeated the same verses himself, showing how it ought to 
be done, and making the orator see his own deficiencies. DemosUienes 
had the wisdom to profit by this lesson, and from that hour set himself 
resolutely to work to overcome all his natural impediments, to perfect 
his organs of speech, and to acquire the external graces of address and 
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only person who preferred no request, whether it waa that he 
had observed in him any meanness or discourtesy towards 
himself. Satyrus (they say) replied, that he wanted none of 
the things which the others asked, that what he should like 
to propose it would be very easy for Philip to oblige him 
with, but he was fearful of being refused. Philip bade him 
speak out, assuring him in handsome terms, that there was 
nothing he would not do ; upon which (they say) he declared, 
that Apollophanes of Pydna was his friend; that, after he had 
been assassinated, his relations in alarm secretly removed his 
daughters, then little children, to Olynthus. " They," said he, 
" now that the city is taken, have become prisoners, and are 
in your hands : they are of marriageable age. Give me them, 
I pray and beseech you. Yet I wish you to hear and under- 
stand, what sort of a present you will give me, if you dq^give 
it. I myself shall derive no profit from the grant ; for I' shall 
gire them in marriage with portions, and not suffer them to 
be treated in any manner unworthy of myself or their &,ther." 
When the company at the banquet heard this, there was a 
clapping of hands and tumult of applause from all sides, 
insomuch that Phihp was touched, and gave him the, girls. 
Yet this Apollophanes was one of the persons who lolled 
Philip's brother Alexander.^ 

Now let us contrast with this banquet of Satyrus another 
banquet^ which these men held in Macedonia; and see if it 
has any likeness or resemblance. 

These men were invited to the house of Xenophron, the 
son of Phaedimus,^ one of the Thirty, and oflf they went. I 
did not go. When they came to the drinking, he introduces 
a certain Olynthian woman, good-looking, and well-bom also 
and modest, as the case proved. At first (1 believe) they only 

manner. He even shut himself up, refiising to eee any of his friends, 
and keeping his head shaved for several months together, that he might 
have perfect leisure to pnrsue his training without interruption. In the 
result he acquired a style of delivery which fully recompensed him. for 
all this exertion, and proved the justice of the player's advice. 

The story which Demosthenes tells appears to have been introduced 
more for the purpose of doing honour to Satyrus, than for any purpose 
connected with the trial ; and we may regard it as being really a tribute 
of gratitude to the man to whom he was so much indebted. 
I > See Vol. I. Appendix I. pp. 232, 250. 

* In the list of the thirty tyrants given by Xenophon, occurs the 
name of Phesdriafl. 

YOL. n K 
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made her drink quietly and eat dessert; so latrocles told me 
the next day : but as it went on, and they became heated, 
they ordered her to sit down and sing a song. The woman 
was in a sad way; she neither would do it nor could; where- 
upon the defendant and Fhrynon said it was an insult, and 
not to be tolerated that a captive woman, one of the accursed 
and pestilent Olynthians, dboidd give herself airs; and — 
<< Call the boy;** and — ^^ A laah here." A servant came with a 
whip : and as they were in liquor, I imagine, and it took but 
little to exasperate them, upon her saying something or other 
and bursting into tears, the servant rips off her tunic and 
gives her several cuts on the back The woman, maddened 
by the pain and the whole treatment, jumps up, throws her- 
self at the knees of latrodes, and overturns the table: and 
had he not snatched her away, she would have perished by 
drunken violence; for the drunkenness of this scoundrel iB 
terrible. There was a talk about this female in Arcadia 
before ihe Ten Thousand ; and Diophantus made a report to 
you, which I will compel him now to give evidence of; and 
there was much talk in Theesaly and eveiywhere.^ 

^ In support of this charge, as it appearSy. Demosthenes gives no 
«Ti'dence, though he asserts that he heard the story from latrocles, whom 
he calls as his witness for another purpose, ^schmes declares the whole 
story to be a £&brication, and produces the evidenoe of an Olynthian, 
named Aristophanes, to prove that Demosthenes had offered him a bribe 
to come forward as a witness, and that he had refused. It is remark- 
able however, that ^schines produces none of the ambassadors who 
were present at the party to disprove the statement. (See his reply, pp. 
48, 49.) In the opening of his speech ^schines adverts to the indig- 
nant reception which the charge had met with from the jnxy, stating 
that they had hissed the accuser, and expressed their eonfidence in his 
innocence. This is apparently confirmed by tllpian, who states that 
when the charge was preferred, Eubulus instantly got up and appealed 
to the jury, whether Uiey would permit his Mend to be slandered in 
such a way ; the jury then rose and stopped it. 

Many topics of remark suggest themselves as we peruse these eontra- 
dictoiy statements. In the first plaee, Demosthenes was wrong and 
unfair in lugging in this story at all ; and the Athenians, if they stopped 
him, did peifectly right, though they were not always so sorupulous 
about what the speakers chose to, say. The tale itself, apart from some 
exaggerations, is not so very improbable. Demosthenea may have made 
some inquiries of Aristophanes respecting the parentage and condition 
of the female ; but he could not have been a witness to the Acts them- 
selves which took place at Xenophron's house. It is an odd thing that 
J2schines should have been prepared with the evidence of Axiatpphaiiefl ; 
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Notwithstanding his guilty Gonscieuoe» this polluted wretch 
will daxe to look you in the flEUse, will raise his voice presently 
and talk about the life that he has lived ; which chokes me to 
listen to. Don't these people know, that in early life you 
used to read the books for your mother at her initiations^ and 
as a boy were rolled about among orgiasts and drunkards %^ 
that afterwards you were an office under-clerk, and did dirty 
work for two or three drachms 1 — that it is but lately you 
got a wretched livelihood for your services as third-rate 
player on the boards of other men 1 ^ What sort of a life can 
you mention which you have not lived, when that which yoa 
have lived appears to be of such a charaoterl But his 
assurance forsooth ! He brought another man to trial before 
you for in&mous practices ! But of that by-and-by. Bead 
me first these depositions. 

[DepoiUions,'] 

Such being the nimibery men of the jury, such the charao- 
ter of the offences which he has committed against you, 
including every species of criminality — a receiver of bribes, a. 

and it seems like a confinnation of what Demosthenes says, that the 
stoiy had been talked about. The cruel treatment of the woman would 
have been equally reprehenfiible, whether she was an Olynthian or not, 
though the prejudice which Demosthenes helped to raise against his 
opponent might We been enhanced by that circnmstance ; and it is 
strange thai .fischines brings no witness to disprove the occurrence. 

These and many other points may naturally occur to the reader, but 
it is perhaps waste of time to dwell upon them too long. The difficulty 
of ascertaining the truth is increased by the absence of the depositions, 
and the uncertainty how far the speeches which have come down to us 
are correct reports of the speeches which were actually delivered ;'for 
even the orators themselves, when they published their own speeches, 
may have added or omitted what suited their purpose. The discre- 
pancies which we find in these very passages, between what Demosthenes 
says, and what iBschines represents him to have said, may be accounted 
for possibly in this way. 

* Literally, *' in the training-rooms of other choirmasters^cftore^** 
XofnryMy, or x^P^^^* "^^^ ^^^ fiace which the ehoregua provided to 
train the youths who formed his chorus. He also maintained them 
during that time, and found the dresses and accoutrements. The words 
mean nothing more in effect than "in the theatres found by other 
men,** who hired Jlschines to take third parts. In the Oration on the 
Crown, (ante, p. 97,) he says that JUchines hired himself out to Simylna 
and Socrates. Beiue renders it : '* aliis choregos agentibna'' Shilleto : 
^in the green-rooms of other dioiein.*' iici,^«rp^^conBbi is, *< to be main- 
tuned as a dependant.'* . 

n2 
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flafteter, under the curse, a liar, a betrayer of his friends — ^all 
the most heinous crimes are included; — from none of these 
charges will he defend himself, no plain and honest defence 
\nll he be able to plead : what I have heard he intends to 
say amoimts almost to madness, though perhaps a person 
who has no other plea to urge is obliged to employ what 
artifices he can. I am told he will say, that I have been a 
partner in all that I denounce, that I approved of all and 
cooperated with him, but I have suddenly changed and be- 
come accuser. This is no feir or proper justification of his 
conduct, but only an accusation of me : for if I have so acted, 
I am k good-for-nothing man, and yet the proceedings are 
none the better for that ; quite otherwise. However, I con- 
sider it my duty to show to you, both that the assertion, if 
he makes it, will be false, and what the &ir line of defence is. 
The &iir and honest defence is, to show either that the things 
alleged against him have not been done, or that, being done, 
they benefit the state. Neither of these points can ho esta- 
blish. For neither surely can he say, that it is to our advan- 
tage for the Phooians to be' destroyed and Philip to hold 
ThermopylsB and the Thebans to be strong and troops to be 
in EuboBa and forming designs on Megara and the peace to 
be imswom;^ the contrary to all which his reports to you 
announced as being to your advantage and about to take 
place: nor can he persuade you, who have yourselves seen 
and known all the circumstances, that these results have not 
been accomplished. It remains then for me to prove that I 
have had no connexion with these men in anything. Would 
you Jike me to pass over all the rest — how I spoke against 
them before you, how I quarrelled on the journey, how I have 
opposed them all along — and produce these men themselves 
as witnesses, that my acts and theirs have been entirely 
diflferent, and that they have received money to be your 
enemies, while I refused to take it ? Mark then. 

What man in the commonwealth should you say was the 
most odious blackguai'd, with the largest stock of impudence 
and insolence 1 Not one of you, I am certain, could even by 
mistake name any other than Philocrates. What man speaks 
the loudest, and can utter what he likes with the clearest 

^ /. e. to have remained so long unBwom, owing to the dilatoriness of ^ 
the ambassadotB. 
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voice ? iEscliines the defendant, I am sure. Whom do these 
men call spiritless and cowardly with the mob, whilst I call 
him reserved ? Myself: for never was I intrusive in any way ; 
never have I done violence to your inclinations. Well : in 
all the assemblies, whenever there has been a discussion upon 
these matters, you hear me always both accusing and con- 
victing these men, and positively declaring that they have 
taken money and sold all the interests of the state. And 
none of them hearing my statements ever contradicted them, 
or opened his mouth or showed himself. What can be the 
reason that the most odious blackguards in the common- 
wealth and the loudest speakers are overpowered by me, who 
am the timidest of men, and speak no louder than any one 
else 1 It is that truth is strong, and, on the other hand, the 
consciousness of having sold your interests is weak. This 
takes off from the audacity of these men, this warps their 
tongue, stops their mouthi^ chokes and keeps them silent. 
You know of course, on the late occasion in Pir»us,^ when 
you would not allow him to be your envoy, how he shouted 
out that he would .impeach and indict me, with cries of 
'' Shame ! shame 1" Yet all that^ is the prelude to numerous 
contests and arguments, whereas these are simple, and per- 
haps but two or three words, which a slave bought yesterday 
might have spoken: — ''Athenians, it is atrociouB: here is 
a man accusing me of what he has himself been concerned 
in; and saying that IJiave ta}^en money, when he has taken 
it himself." — Nothing of this kind did he say or utter ; none 
of you heard him ; but he threatened something different. 
Why? Because he was conscious of guilt, and not inde- 
pendent enough to speak those words : ^ his resolution never 

^ This, it is supposed, refers to the story of Antipbon, which Demo- 
sthenes speaks of more folly in the Oration on the Crown, j[ante, pp. 
55, 56.) Jischines threatened to impeach Demosthenes for hitf uncon- 
stitutional 'proceedings against Antiphon in that afiair. 

* '* Sensus — Atqni hsBC quss mihi tunc minatus est, scilicet ^ thray' 
7c\k Kol 71 ypcuph, sunt longi temporis multseque operae ; poteratque 
me, nisi culpse sibi conscius esset, continuo vel tribus verbis prosternere." 
— Scha^fer. 

Pabst : Doch eine ecHche AnUage tourde der Anfang vider und 
grosser Kdmpfe und langer Heden seyri. 

I rather understand ravra to mean " that declaration— that kind of 
talk." 

' Literally : " he was the slave of those words." " In hsec ei verba 
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reached that point, but dirank back, for bis oonsoienoe checked 
it. No one however prevented him from indulging in general 
abuse and calumny. 

The strongest point of all, a matter not of argument but of 
iBust, I am about to mention : — ^Upon my offering to do what 
was just, namely, as I had been twice ambassador, to render 
my account twice, iBschines the defendant came up to the 
auditors with divers witnesses, and warned them not to sum- 
mon me inlo court, on the ground that I had passed my 
audit and had no furth^ liability. And the thing was beyond 
measure ridiculous. What was the meaning of it? He having 
rendered his account of the former embassy, which no one 
arraigned, did not wish to attend a fresh audit for that which 
he is now tried upon, which included all his misdeeds : but if 
I attended twice, the consequence would be that he too must 
come into court again; therefore he would not let them 
summon me. Now, men of Athens, this droumstance proves 
both points clearly to you, both that .Machines has con- 
demned himseli^ so that none of you can consdentiously 
acquit him now, and that he will not utter a word of trulji 
about me; for had he anything to say, he would have come 
forward with it then and accus^ me, never have given notice 
not to summon me into court In support of my statements, 
call the witnesses to them. 

[WUneisea.] 

Should he speak any slander ab<fut me foreign to the 
embassy, on many accounts you should refuse to hear him. 
I am not on my trial to-day; and after this no water is 
poured in for me.^ What is it then but lack of honest argu- 
ments ? For who upon his trial would elect to accuse, if he 
had a good defence ? Again, consider this, men of the jury, 
non magig quidqnam quam mancipio in dominmn lioebat, Ke. h«c in 
me jactare reformidabat ut HovKos ^afi^Uurros eui ^ 2^rr« H^ctbu : 
nam si in me jactarei, sao se gladio jngalatnms enL**----SchiiLefer, 

Anger gires tixe sense of the passage well enough : ''Cost qn'lntime- 
ment conyainoa de ses dMits, il appr^hendoit, 11 trembioit de lien dire 
qni y etit n^port. Bi la pens6e par hasard le portoit de oe cdt6 1^ nn 
xemords importmi le repoussoit aussi-tdt" 

Pabst : weU er etch beunutt toar, dies bepangen zu habeh, vnd dieae 
Worte aua sklamacher Furcht vor ihnen nicht autamspreehen toagte, so 
Vfendete etch sein Sinn nicht dazu, sondem h^bU znrUck und vmrde von 
aeinem Oetoissen iibermannt. 

^ Into the irater-glaas. See p. 69, note 1. 
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If I were tried, and iEschines aocuEdng^ and Philip the judge, 
end I, having no means of showing my innocence, began 
maligning iEschines and trjdng to blacken his character, 
don't yon think Philip wonld on this very account be indig- 
nant, that any one before him should malign his benefit^ 
tors ? ^ Do not you then be worse than Philip, but compel 
him to make his defence upon the points in issue. 
[The Deposition.] ^ 

You see, I, because I was conscious of no wrong, thought 
proper to render my account, and submit to all that the 
laws required : JSschines did the reverse. How then can his 
actions and mine have been the same 1 or how can he pos- 
sibly maintain before you what he has never even alleged 
against me before? Surely he cannot He will, however; 
and verily I don't wonder. For you surely know this — ^that 
since the creation of man, and since trialiB have been insti- 
tuted, no one ever was found guilty confessing his crime: 
no; they put on a bold face, deny the charge, teU lies, invent 
excuses, do anything to escape punishment. ^ 

Tou must not be duped by anything of this sort to~day, 
but decide the case by your own knowledge, and pay no heed 
to my statements or the defendant's, no, nor to the witnesses 
^om he will have ready to prove what he likes, with Philip 
for his paymaster; (youll see how promptly they will give 
evidence for him :) neither care whether iEschines has a loud 
and fine voice, or I a poor one. For it is not your business, 
if you are wise, to have a trial of orators or speeches to-day, 
but to regard the dire and shameful ruin of your affairs,« and 
to cast l^k the in&my upon its authors, having inquired 
into these doings that are within your own knowledge. What 
doings ? These which you know, and need not be informed 
by me. If all which they promised you has resulted from 
the peace, and you confess yourselves to be so full of cowardice 

1 The petitio prineipii is remarkakble in this argument. 

* This is the depoeitioii of the witnesses called Just ahore. While 
they aie coming np» or standing for a minute or tmno, the orator inter- 
poses a few more words to the jury. This is eommon. 

* Compare Wintev^s Tale, Act III. Seene 2 :«- 

I ne'er heard yet^ 
That any of these bolder vices wanted 
Less impudence to gainsay what they did. 
Than to perform it firsk 
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axid baseness, that without enemies in the country, without 
being blockaded by sea, without the city being in any danger, 
whilst you were purchasing cheap com, and in other respects 
no worse off than at present, when you knew and had been 
told by these men, that your allies would be ruined and the 
Thebans would become powerful and that Philip would take 
the fortresses in Thrace and that sallying-places would be 
established against you in Euboea and that all which has beea 
done would happen, you were content to make the peace 
notwithstanding — acquit JEschines, and do not in addition 
to so many disgraces incur the sin of perjury,: for he does 
you no wrong; I am a fool and a madman to accuse him. 
But if just the reverse — if they spoke in the kindest manner 
oCPhiUp, saying that he loved the commonwealth, he would 
save the Phocians, he would humble the pride of Thebes, 
yet more, he would confer benefits on you beyond the value 
of Amphipolis, if he obtained the peace, and would restore 
Euboea and Oropus — ^if after saying and promising all this 
they have cheated and cajoled you, and all but stripped you 
of Attica, pronounce your verdict against him, and let it not 
be that, in addition to the other outrages put upon you, (for 
I know not what else to call them,) you, for the bribes taken 
by these men, carry home the curse and the perjury.^ 

Consider again, men of the jury : for what object could I 
have chosen to accuse these men, if they were innocent? 
You can find none. Is it pleasant to have many enemies 1 
It is not even safe. Was there any quarrel subsisting be- 
tween iEschines and me ? None. What then 1 You feared 
for yourself, and through cowardice thought this was your 
security :—^that I have heard he says. — Well, but without 
there being any danger or crime, iEschines, as you allege ! ^ 

' This is a fine sentence, pregnant with meaning. Don't let it 
happen^ says the orator, that, instead of taking vengeance on these men 
for their venality, you take their sins npon your own heads ; for if yoa 
acquit ^schines, the curse to which he is liable (reus hpcus llvoxos, p. 404, 
orig.) will justly be transferred to you, and by violating your oaths as 
jurors and giving a verdict contrary to the evidence you will have 
incurred the crime of perjury. 

2 The supposed assertion of .Sischlnes involved the assumption of 
crime having been committed, which was adverse to his case. If the 
ambasiiadors had done nothing wrong, as iOschines would make out, 
then iDemosthenes could have had nothing to fear, and the last assigned 
motive for accusation was absurd. 
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Should he repeat that, consider, men of the jury, whether for 
crimes, which I who am innocent feared would be my ruin 
through those persons — ^what ought they to suflFer who are 
the guilty parties 1 ^ But it is for no such reason. Wherefore 
then do I accuse you 1 Vexatiously, forsooth, that I may get 
jnoney from you ! And pray, was it better for me to receive 
a large sum, as large as any of these men, from Philip, who 
offered it, and have both him and these for my friends, (for 
they would, they would have been my friends, if I had been 
their accomplices : even now the feud between us is not here- 
ditary, but because I have not been a partner in their acts :) 
or to beg from them a portion of their receipts, and be at 
enmity both with Philip and them ? — and while I ransomed 
the prisoners at such an expense out of my own means, to ask 
these men for a disgraceful pittance which made them my 
enemies? Impossible. I reported what was true, and ab- 
stained from taking presents out of regard to justice and 
truth and my ftiture life, believing that, if I was virtuous, I 
should be honoured among you no less than certain other 
people,^ and that I must not barter away my public spirit for 
any lucre: and these men I abhor, because I saw them in 
the embassy to be villanous and execrable^ and I have been 
deprived too of my personal distinctions,^ since through the 
corruption of these men your displeasure has fallen upon the 
whole embassy : and I accuse now and am come to the audit 
foreseeing the future, and wishing to have it determined by 
the verdict of this tribunal, that my actions have been the 
opposite of theirs. And I fear, I fear, (all my thoughts shall 
he declared to you,) hereafter you may drag me who am 
innocent along with them, but you will remain passive now.* 

* I hare kept the anacduthon of the original; but it is not very 
elegant in this passage. • 

* This is a modest way of saying that he hoped to receive the same 
honours as other distinguished citizens. 

' ^iXorndOf like dperif, signifies not only the meritorious quality or 
action of the person Idmself, but also the honourable distinction, 
attending it. 

Demosthenes had lost not only the vote of thanks and inyitation to 
dine in the City Hidl (as Schaefer observes, see ante, p. 130), but suffered 
in his general credit and reputation, tiirough the misconduct of the 
ambassadors. 

* •Ay«nreirr«K^€*, ** fallen back." Beiske; "remissi, supini." Pabst? 
nactd&88ig und nadiaichtig. 
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For it seems 'to me, O Athenians, you an wholly paralysed, 
-waiting till calamity Mia upon you; and while you see other 
people suffer, you tdLe no precaution, nor give a thoughtto the 
oommonwealth, now so long in many fearKil ways dedixung. 

Don't you think it dreadful and monstrous 1 — ^for though I 
had resolved to he silent^ I am led on to speak : — ^Tou must 
know Pythocles ^ the son of Pythodorus. With him I was on 
Tery Mendly terms, and up to this day nothing unpleasant 
has passed between u& He turns out of my way now when 
he meets me, ever ednce he has been with Philip ; and if he. is 
compelled to cross my.path, he starts away in a moment, for 
lear some one should see him speaking to me: yet with 
.^Bschines he walks all round the market, and holds consulta- 
tion. It is really dreadful and shocking, O Athenians — while 
people who have chosen Philip's service have this advantage, 
that his perception is in either case so keen, tUey beheve each 
of them, as surely as if he were standing at their side, that 
nothing they do even here can escape him, and they regard 
as friends whom he thinks proper, and as enemies likewise — 
those who are devoted to you, who are ambitious of your 
esteem and have never sacrificed it, find in you such a deaf- 
ness and blindness, that these miscreants are here contending 
on equal terms witJi me, and that too before a jury who ^ow 
all the circumstances. Would you like to know and hear the 
reason 1 I will tell you; and pray be not offended at my 
speaking the truth. It is because Philip, I take it, having, 
one body and one soul, loves with his whole heart the people 
that do him good, and hates those that do the contrary; 
whereas any one of you never thinks that a person serving 
the state serves him, or that a person damaging the state 
damages him; each individual has things of greater impor- 
tance to himself, by which you are frequently led astray — 
compassion, envy, resentment, granting &vours, a thousand 
things besides — indeed, should one escape everything else, 
there is no escaping persons who don't like one to be such.^ 

^ Mentioned in the Speech on the Crown (p. 820, orig.) as an adver- 
. Bsry of Demosthenes. His stately manner of walking is noticed further 
on in this speech (p. 442, orig.) He was many years after condemned 
to death. 

' This sentence, which perplexed Taylor, and which Fnnds omits 

' from his translation, is explained by Beiske, and not badly rendered by 

Auger, " Qnand on 6chapperoit H tout le reste, ponnoit on ^lu^pper 
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The &ult in each of these instances gradually undermines and 
ends in being the total ruin of the conunonwealth.^ 

Do not» O Athenians, commit any such error to-day; do 
not acquit the man who has so greatly wronged you. For 
really what will be said of you, if you do acquit hnnl — Cer- 
tain ambassadors went from Athens to Philip ; Philocrates, 
^Ejschines, Phiynon, Demosthenes. What then? One of them, 
besides that he made no profit by the embassy, redeemed the 
captives out of his own private means: another with the 
saoney for which he sold the country's interests went about 
purchasing harlots and fish. Another sent his son to Philip, 
before he had entered him in the roll of citizens; ^ the brutal 
Fhrynon : while the first did nothing unworthy of the com- 
monwealth or himself. One, though dioir-master and captain, 
thought it right in addition to incur these voluntary ex- 
penses, to redeem the captives, and not permit any of his 
fellow-countrymen to b^ in distress for want : another, so fSar 
from delivering any already in captivity, helped to bring a 
whole district, and more than ten thousand in&ntzy and 
nearly a thousand cavalry of an allied nation, into the power 
of Philip. What followed 1 The Athenians got hold of them 
— ^havii^ known all about it long before— well? — ^the men 

H Tenvie, qui ne peut BOiiffrir.un citoyen integre et x^UV* — ^The 
orator partly alludes to himself, as being the patriotic citizen whose 
vocation did not please a certain class of the people. And it is not 
impossible he might have been led to this reman: bj some signs of dis- 
pleasure which he obsenred in some of the jurors. Pabst makes him 
speak expressly of himself '(«;ie ith bin) ; bni it ifl better not to intro- 
dacd this into the text 

^ I have followed the interpretation of ^Miawra indicated by F. A. 
Wolf in his note on the Leptines, p. 471. Shilleto, who quotes F. A. 
Wolf, and adopts his view, misapplies his learning, when he desires 
us to translate — ** The eiror in eadi of these cases gradoally giving way 
firom under you, results in a universal and momentary destruction to 
the state." The transitive force of tKofptof is derived from the notion of 
^slipping from under;" but to translate it so here is not advisable. 

Beiske, in his Index, agreeing with F. A. Wolf aa to the meaning in 
the Leptines, here renders im^^iowra simply wbrtpenSy in which he has 
been generally followed. Francis : " The^ particular and'separate errors 
advancing by degrees, fidl at last in one collected ruin on tne republics" 
Pabst : Aher sMte bd aUen einzdnen Sacken dieter Art hegcmgmen 
¥MbriXU hrvngen^ werm me aUmSMig undunmerhlich toeOer MAmfen, 
d&m Stoat endlich in aeiner OesamnUheit VerdeH>en» 

' At the age of eighteen an Athenian citiaea waa enrolled in the 
register of his township {9nfios), 
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who had taken money and presents, who had disgraced them- 
selves and the country and their own children, they acquitted, 
considering them to be men of s^nse and the country to be in 
a flourishing state; — ^but what of the man who accused themi 
— ^him they judged to be an idiot, ignorant of the country, 
not knowing how to throw his own away.^ 

And who, Athenians, after seeing this example, will wish 
to prove himself an honest man ? Who will be an ambassador 
for nothing, if he is neither to take reward, nor with you to 
be held more trustworthy than persons who have taken it 1 
Therefore you are not only trying these men to-day; no: 
you are legislating for all time to come, whether ambassadors 
should take money to work disgracefully for the enemy, or 
do their best in your behalf without bribe or ffee. 

Upon the other matters you require, no witness: but as 
to Phrynon sending his son, call me the witnesses to that.^ 
[ Witnesses.^ 

iBschines never prosecuted this man on the charge of 
sending his son to Philip for dishonour. But if one being in 
his youth better looking than another, not foreseeing what 
suspicion might arise from such comeliness, hath be^ a little 
wild in after-life, iEschines must prosecute him for mfamous 
crime. 

Now let me speak of the entertainment and the decree : 
I had nearly forgotten what was most material to say to you. 

^ Tiiv t6\iv dyyotiv is explained thua by Beiske : "non ndsse morea 
civium degenerea, inimicos suos omantium, bene de se meritos abjici- 
entinm." By SchaefiBr otherwise : '' ignorare quam prosperse sint res 
civitatiB." 

O^K Hx*^ ^^^ '''^ kivrov ^hrrtf TefeiB to the boasted liberality of Demo- 
Bthenes, in ransoming the prisoners, &c. His enemies represented him 
as a fool, who threw away his money, and even didn't know how to 
tiirow it away. Auger : ** qui ne saroit oil leter son argent" 

' It may seem strange to an English reader that DemosthexieB should 
call witnesses to a fact so remote fi^am the point at issue. But the Athe- 
nians appear to have admitted all kinds of evidence which tended to 
show the general character of the parties. Demosthenes seeks to create 
a prejudice against .filschines, as beix^ connected with such an infiaiuoiis 
person as Phrynon, and he turns this to still better account, when he 
comments upon his prosecution of Timarchus. This (says he) could 
only have been for the purpose of screening himself. Had his motiva 
been the pure love of virtue, he would have proceeded against Phrynon 
alao. 
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In drawing up the order of council concerning the first 
embassy, and again before the people at the assemblies in 
"which you were to debate the question of peace, when nothing 
either spoken or done wrong by these persons was known, 
X according to customary usage commended and invited 
them to the ci^-hall. And what is more, I entertained 
Philip's ambassaciors, and very splendidly too, O Athenians : 
for when I saw them in Macedonia glorying even in such 
things as proofs of wealth and splendour, it occurred to me 
that I should begin directly to surpass them in these things, 
and display greater magnificence myself: however, the 
defendant now will bring the matter forward, and say, 
'^Demosthenes himself commended us, himself feasted the 
ambassadors '* — not distinguishing the when. It was beforo 
the country had sustained an injury, before it was discovered 
that these men had sold themselves ; when the ambassadors 
had just arrived for the first time, and the people had to hear 
what they proposed, and it was not yet known that the 
defendant would support Philocrates, or that he would make 
such a motion. If therefore he should bring this forward, 
remember the dates; they are e^lier than the offences: since 
that time there has not been the slightest connexion or com- 
munion between these men and me. Bead the deposition. 

[The Deposition.'] 

Perhaps his brothers Philochares and Aphobetus^ will 
plead for him. To both of them there is much that you 
may with justice reply: (I must speak freely, Athenians, 
without any reserve:) — Aphobetus and Philochares! you 
being a painter of perfume-boxes and drums, your brothers 
under-clerks and common persons; (there is no reproach in 
these things, yet they hardly deserve a general's rank;) we 
dignified you with embassies, generalships, and the highest 
honours. Now supposing that none of you committed any 
crime, we should have nothing to be grateful for to you, but 
you for these things ought to be grateful to us; for we, 
passing by many persons more worthy of honour, exalted 
you. But if in the very exercise of your dignities one of you 
has committed crime, and crime too of such a nature, don't 

^ See Appendix II. 
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you much more deserve execration than pardon! Much more^ 
in my opinion. 

They will be -violent perhaps, with their load voices and 
impudence, and with the plea that ^ it is pardonable to assist 
a brother." But don't you give way: remember, while it ia 
their duty to regard JSschines, it is yours to regard the laws 
and the whole commonwealth, and (above ad) ^ oaths that 
you have yourselves sworn as jurors. If indeed they have 
requested any of you to save the defendant, see whether they 
mean, in case he is not shown to have injured the common- 
wealth, or even in case he i& If they mean in case of inno* 
cence, I am also for saving him; if unconditionally and 
however guilty he has been, they have asked you to commit 
perjury. For though the ballot is secret, it wiU not be hidden 
from the gods. Most wisely was it seen by him that enacted 
the law of secret voting, that none of these mmi' wiU know 
which of you has obliged him, but the gods and the divine 
spirit will know who has voted iniquitously: from whom it 
is better for each of you to secure good hopes for himself and 
his children by giving a righteous and proper judgment, than 
to confer a secret and uncertain obligation upon these men, 
and to acquit a person who has given evidence against him- 
self. For what stronger witness, i£2schines, can I produce, to 
prove your misconduct as ambassador, than you against your- 
self ? You that thought it necessary to involve in such a 
dreadful calamity the man who would have brought some of 
your deeds to %ht, certainly expected some heavy punish- 
ment yourself should the people hear what you had done. 

This proceeding, if you are wise, will turn out to his own 
prejudice, not only on this account^ that it is a flagrant indi- 
cation of what his acts as ambassador have been, but because 
in conducting the accusation he used those arguments which 
stand good against him now : for surely the same principles, 
which you laid down when you prosecuted Timarchus, are 
available also for others against yoursel£ You then said to 
the jury — "Demosthenes will defend him, and wiU arraign, 
my conduct as ambassador : ancl then, if he misleads you by 
his speech, he will brag and go about saying — ^how ? what do 

1 TovTuy means here not onl;^ ^schines and his colleagaes, bat all 
criminals brought to the bar of justice. 
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you thinkl^ I led the jurors right away from the question, and 
stole the case out of their hands." Don't yourself act thus. 
Confine your defence to the subject of your trial. When you 
were prosecuting him, then was the time for accusing and 
saying what you pleased. 

AgBkin you recited before the jury, having no witness to 
bring in support of your charge against the accused — 

Komour whidi many people noise abroad 
Not wholly dies : a goddess eke is she.' 

Well, .^schines; and all these people say that you have 
received money from the embassy; so that against you too, I 
should think, Bumour which many people noise abroad not 
wholly dies. For inasmuch as more accuse you than him, see 
how the matter standa Timarchus even his neighbours did 
not all know; but of you ambassadors there is no Greek or 
barbarian who does not say, that you have received money 
from the embassy. If rumour therefore is true, that of the 

^ These words, xws; ri; which haye puzaded the crities, are understood 
by most to be put in the mouth of Demosthenes. Perhaps the better 
way is to understand them as referring to what precedes, thus : '' how 
will he brag t what will he say 1 why, as follows." 

' These lines are from Hesiod, Opera et Dies, 761. JSschines, in the 
passage referred to (cent. Timarch. X8), quotes also Homer and EipHipides 
on the subject of Fame or Bumour. Compare the celebrated lines of 
Vireil, Mneid lY. 173. 

Whether this goddess, the personification of common rumour or 
report, should in English be rendered Fame, as it more generally is, 
or Bumour, I haTe entertained some doubt : Fame is nearer in point of 
form to the Greek and Latin original ; and it may be said ihtkt Bujnour, 
derired from the Latin Humor, cannot so well be made feminine. But 
on the other hand, the meaning of our Fame is not so like the Fama 
of^'Yirgil and Hesiod as Bumour is. And with respect to the gender, 
we have as much right to follow the French Bumeur as the Latin 
B^moTy or perhaps to exercise an arbitrary discretion upon such a 
matter. Shakspeare, no doubt, makes his Bumour a male personage, 
in the Introduction to Henry IT. Part 2, and one of a character more 
like Yirgirs than Hesiod's deity. The lines are quite equal to Yirgil's. 
I make no apology for quoting some of them : — 

Open your ears; for which of you will stop 
The yent of hearing, when loud Rumour speaks 1 
I from the orient to the droopiog west» 
Kakiog the wind mv post-horse, still unfold 
The acts commenced on this ball of earth. 
Upon my tongues continual slanders ride, 
The which in ereiy language I pronounce, 
Stufl^ the ears of men with fEJse reports, &«. &G. 
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multitude is against you all; and that such rumour is cre> 
dible, and that a goddess eke is she, and that the poet who 
VfToie this was a wise man, you have yourself laid down. 

And besides, he got up a number of Iambics, and repeated 
them; for instance — 

< lAUBIOS TBOM THB PHQBKIX OV BUBIPIDBS. 

Who loves the fellowship of evil men. 
Of him I never ask, assured that whom 
He seeks for comrades he resembles most. 

" The man^ who frequented the cock-pits and walked' about 
with Pittalacus" — ^these were his words and others like them 
— " don't you 'know," said he, " what sort of a person to con- 
sider himT* Well, ^schines: -these iambics will suit me 
now against you; and I shall speak fitly and properly, if I 
recite to the jury — ^Who loves the fellowship of Philocrates, 
and that too on an embassy, of him I never ask, assured that 
he has received money like Philocrates who confesses it. 

When he calls other men speech-writers ^ and sophists, and 
attempts to vilify them, he will prove to be himself liable to 
these reproaches. For those iambics are from the Phoenix 
of Euripides: and that drama was never acted by either 
Theodorus or Aristodemus, to whom the defendant used to 
take third parts, but Melon played in it, and other old per- 
formers whoever they were. The Antigone of Sophocles 
however Theodorus has often acted, and so has Aristodemus; 
in which there are iambics beautifully written and in a strain 

1 Jischines (cont Timarch. 8, 9) charges Timarchus with cock-fighting 
and gambling, and with a dis^ncefol intimacy with Pittalacus, a town- 
slave. 

Others, following Reiske, make rohs Bpvts *' the bird-market," which 
does equally well. A cock-fighter would naturally frequent the market 
where cocks were sold. Francis : " aviaries." 

' ** Aoyoypd4>ovs, Properly, persons who wrote speeches either forensic 
or epideictic, t. e. which turn on praise or censure, such as those of 
Isocrates. Such persons would probably introduce into their written 
speeches many far-fetched allusions and passages from the old poets, 
who were generally neglected in those stirring and^' active and therefore 
onreading times. Hence the word would nearly get the meaning of 
our pedant That it was used in an opprobrious sense (compare our 
pamphleteer) is stated by Thom. Mag. p. 580, and is attested by Plato, 
(Phsedr. p. 257,) which shows that Koyoypd^s and ffotftum/ls were used 
to convey the same idesL/*^ShUleto. 

The passage here referred to by Demosthenes is from th6 speech 
against Timarchus, p. 13. 
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useful to you, which, though he has himself often spoken 
and knows them quite by heart, he omitted. You are of 
course aware, that in all tragic pieces it is a sort of special 
privilege for third-rate actors to come on as tyrants and 
sceptre-bearers. See then what the verses are in this drama, 
which the poet has put into the mouth of Creon iEschines, 
which he neither conned over to himself to serve him in the 
embassy, nor repeated to the jury, Eead : 

IAMBICS FBOM THE ANTIOOHS OF SOPHOCLES. 

Ye cannot tell the spirit of a man, 
His wisdom, nor his worth, till they be tried 
In public life and acts of policy. 
The statesman, who to serve the common weal 
Adopts not what in counsel is the best, 
Bat closes up his mouth for fear of danger. 
Base have I ever deem'd, and deem him still. 
And whoso dearer than his country loves 
A private friend, as nothing I esteem. 
For I (bear witness, thou aU-seeing Jove !) 
Should not keep silence, if I saw destruction 
Advancing toward my people 'stead of safety ; 
Nor e'er would I accept as friend of mine 
My country's enemy : for well I know, 
'Tis she preserves us all ; in her embark'd. 
While steadily she sails, we lack not friendship. 

None of these verses did iEschines repeat to himself on 
the embassy: instead of the commonwealth, he deemed 
Philip's friendship of the greatest importance and advantage 
to himself, bidding a long farewell to the wise Sophocles; 
when he saw destruction advancing nigh, the expedition 
against Phocis, he gave no warning or notice, but on the 
contrary helped to conceal and forward it, and those who 
wished to give information he prevented; not remembering 
that she it is who preserves us all, and in her his mother 
initiating^ and purifying, and making a profit from the 
houses of her employers, reared up all these children,^ and 

* This turn is Aristophanic. As to the father and mother's occupa- 
tions, and as to Heros the physician, see ante, pp. 64, 94—96, and the 
notes. Shilleto observes : " Schaefer is, in my judgment, right in erasing 
from the Greek Hero-Calendar one unknown Caiamites, and restoring 
to the contemporary chirurgeons the name of Heros. KaAa/JrT}s appears 
to have been a bye-word for iarphs, from the Kdha^oi used for surgical 
purposes." 

* I refer rwro^bvSf as Eeiske does, to number, Francis : " these her 
VOL. n. o 
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that his father teaching the alphabet, as I am informed by 
older men, lived how he could next door to Heros the phy- 
sician, but lived at all events in this oity; and they them- 
selves got money by being under-clerks and servants to all 
the public functionaries, and at last having been appointed 
clerks by you were maintained for two years in the Round- 
room,^ and from this city was the defendant sent but just 
now as ambassador. None of these things did he consider; 
no care he took that the commonwealth should sail steadily, 
but overturned and sank her, and did his utmost to throw 
her into the power of her enemies. Are not you then a 
sophist, and a vile one too? Are not you a speech-writer, 
ay, and one hated by the gods? you that passed over what 
you had often played and knew perfectly by heart, while 
what you never acted in your life you searched out and 
quoted to injure one of your fellow-citizens? 

Come, consider now his remarks about Solon. He said 
there was a statue of Solon, exemplifying the decorous style 
of , the orators of that day, with his hand folded inside the 
mantle f this by way of reproach and rebuke to the forward- 
ness of Timarchus. But the Salaminians say the statue has 
not been erected fifty years, and it is nearly two hundred and 
forty years from Solon to the present time, so that the artist 
who rfiaped that figure was not only himself no contemporary 
of Solon, but his grandfather was not either. However, he 
said this to the jury, and gave an imitation : but what was 
of isx greater advantage to the state than Solon's attitude, 
to see (namely) his heart and mind— of them he gave no 
imitation, quite the contrary. Solon^ (after Salamis had 

illustrious sons." Auger : '' de merveilleux personnages." Fabst : diese 
etatUichen Sdhne. 

^ The room in the centre of the Prytanenm, where the Frytanea 
dined. See ante, p. 130, note 1. 

^ Literally : " having his mantle wrapped round him, with his hand 
inside." 

^ Here we have the celebrated legislator of Athens introduced to out 
notice in the character of a poet and a warrior. Of his poetry a few 
fragments only remain, and are remarkable for elegance and simplicity 
xati^er than for any merit of a higher description. The story respecting 
the recovery of Salamis is told in Plutarch's Life of Solon, as follows :— 
The Mcgarians had wrested the island of Salamis from the AthemaoB, 
who, after many unsuccessful attempts to retrieve their loss, became 
heartily sick of the war, and passed a decree making it punishable with 
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revolted from the Athenians, and they had decreed to punish 
with death whoever advised its recovery,) at the risk of his 
own life composed and sang an elegy, and preserved that 
country to Athens, and removed the disgrace which had fallen 
upon her. JSschines, although the Persian king and all the 
Greeks had acknowledged Amphipolis to be yours, gave up and 
sold it, and supported Philocrates who moved the resolution. 
Worth his while .(was it not?) to mention Solon! And not 
only here acted he so, but on his arrival there he never 

death for any one to advific its renewal. Solon, who was a native of S&lamis, 
was greatly discontented ; and l^y-and-by, having observed thaft the youth 
of Athens were beginning to change their minds but afraid to violate the 
law, counterfeited insanity, and, keeping himself at home, composed aa 
elegy on the loss of the island. It contained a hundred verses, and is 
said to have been a poem of considerable merit. Having these vei-ses 
by heart, he suddenly lan into the market-place wHh a cap on his head, 
— (the cap was a dgn of sickness,) — ^and mounting the herald's platform, 
sang them out in a loud voice to the people. His supposed madness and 
the exciting character of the verses gave it the appearance of inspiration. 
Pisistrstus, then a young man, was among the hearers, and urged them 
to obey the voice of Solon. In the moment of their enthu3iasm the peo- 
ple repealed the decree, and prepared for war. Solon recovered Salamis 
by a stratagem, which is variously related. According to one 'account, 
he by a false message enticed a large body of Megarians to the Attic 
coast, and haviiig put them to the sword, sailed instantly to Salamis 
and took it. After some further struggles, the belligerent parties re- 
ferred their claims to the .arbitration of Sparta. Solon pleaded his 
country's cause before the arbitrators, and urged (among other aiguments 
in favour of the Athenian title to Salamis) that the Salaminians buried 
their dead in the Athenian fashion, turning their feces to the west, and 
not to the east, as the Megarians did ; and also that they had separate 
tombs for each body, whereas the Megarians put several bodies into one 
tomb. He urged also that Salamis was called Ionian in some of the 
Delphic oracles. A further story is told, that he inserted a line in the 
catalogue of ships in the second book of the Iliad, which is now read 
thus : ^Xas 8* in :Sa\afuyos &yw SvoicdScfia r^«, 

The second of these lines is said to have been Solon's interpolation, to 
prove that Salamis was, even so early as the Trojan war, subject to, or at 
least connected with Athens ; and some critics have thought that the 
spuriousness of the line appears from other passages of Homer, where the 
Salaminians are made to occupy a station separate from the Athenians.^ 
(See Heyne's learned note to Iliad, II. 553.) The Megarians are said to^ 
have contended for a different reading in Homer, which established 
their own connexion with Salamis. Judgment was given by the arbi- 
trators in favourof Athens. 

The cap which JSschines went out with was, as Demosthenes hints 
(below, p. 196), an affected imitation of Solon. 

02 
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uttered the name of the place which he came to negotiate 
about. And so he himself reported to you ; for you must 
remember his saying — " I too had something to say about 
Amphipolis, but I omitted it, to give Demosthenes an oppor- 
tunity of taking up the subject." — T came forward and said, 
that he had left nothing for me that he wished to say to 
Philip; for he would sooner give a part of his blood than 
a part of his speech to any one. The fact, I apprehend, 
was — ^having received money, he could say nothing on the 
other side of the question to Philip^ who had paid him on 
purpose that he might not restore Amphipolis. Here — ^take 
and read these elegiacs of Solon, and let the jury see, that 
Solon abhorred men like the defendant. 

Not to speak with the hand folded, -^schines — not that — 
but>to perform your embassage with the hand folded, is 
needftd. You, after extending and holding it open yonder 
and disgracing your countrymen, talk pompously here, and, 
having tgot up and spouted some wretched phrases, imagine 
you can escape punishment for all these grievous crimes, if 
you put a cap on your head and walk about and abuse me. 

Read, if yqu please: 

THE XLEOUGS OF SOLON : 

Our city eyerlastingly shall stand ; 

So Jupiter and all the GKkLs command : 

Athenian Pallas lends her guardian aid, 

She of the mighty Father, heavenly Maid. 

Yet the fair city breedeth for her bane 

A generation covetous and vain, > .^ 

Ill-minded statesmen, who shall yet be tried 

In many sorrows to rebuke their pride ; 

Insatiable, in riot they devour 

The fleeting pleasures of the festal hour. 

Indulge their lustful appetence of gain. 

And sparing neither sacred nor profane. 

By spoil and rapine thrive, nor hold in awe 

Omniscient Themis and her holy law, 

Who sits in watchful silence, and the day 

Of vengeance bides, more dreadful for delay. 

Thus on a people creeps the dire disease, 

Till perish all their ancient liberties : 

Or civil strife or warfare is at hand, 

To waste the youthful promise of the land. 

A &ctious race the sword shall overthrow ; 

Who wrong their Mends are pillaged by the foe. 
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Over the country these xnirfbrtunes brood : 

The poor meanwhile, a hapless xnultitade, 

Are dragg'd to foreign shores and long exile, 

To slavery sold, and bound in fetters vile. 

The common Pest of all comes home to each ; 

No door can guard him from the Fury's reach ; 

She leaps the lofty wall ; hide where he will. 

In cell or chamber, she shall find him still. 

Fain am I thus, Athenians, to advise. 

What evils under Anarchy arise. 

How Discipline the public weal maintains. 

Curbs, wicked men with penance and with chains;. 

How she can tame the wild, the proud put low, 

And wither mischief ere to strength it grow ; 

How straighten crooked justice, and assuage 

The might of passion and unruly rage : r 

Under her sway confusion, discord cease, 

And men abide in fellowship and peace.^ 



1 These are not from the Salamis, but verses of a purely politicat' 
character, addressed to the Athenians duting some period of discordi 
and trouble. ThQ future legish&tor, preparing the way for tibat ffreat 
"work which has transmitted his name to all ages, endeavours to km^e 
the flame of patriotism in his countrymen, rebukes the leading states«- 
men for their selfishness and vicious conduct, and exhorts all classes to 
maintain civil harmony and obedience to the laws. Whether this was 
the whole poem, or is but an extract, we cannot determine. There are 
errors in the text, and some verses manifestly lost. Pabst in his 
version, which is in hexameter and pentameter, leaves the hiatuses a»' 
he finds them. I have taken a different course, and have not kept so 
close to the original as he. Francis has given a spirited version, which 
I subjoin :— 

Kor Jove supreme, whose secret will is Fate, 

Nor the blest Gods have doom'd th' Athenian State ; 

For Pallas, with her Father's glories crown-'d, 

Spreads the protection of her JSgis round. 

But dire Corruption wide extends its sway ; 

Athenians hear its dictates, and obey. 

Oppressive demagognes our counsels guide. 

Though various mischiefs wait to quell their pride. 

Untaught with cheerful appetite to taste 

The calm delights that crown the temperate feast, 

A lust of gold their restless bosoms fires ; 

A lust of gold their guilty schemes inspires, 

Yain are all laws, or human or divine, 

To guard the public wealth, or sacred shrine, 

While private life is fill'd with mutual fraud. 

By Justice and her sacred laws unawed. 

Silent she sits, the past, the present views, 

And in her own good lime the guilty scene pursues. 
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You hear, Athenians^ what Solon declares of siich men, 
and of the gods who (he says) protect the commonwealth. 
For myself, I believe as I hope, that his statement is eternally 
true; that the gods do indeed protect our commonwealth: 
and in some sort I beliere, that all which has taken place 
upon this audit has been a manifestation to the common- 
wealth of divine benevolence. Only see ; — A man who has 
grossly violated his duty as ambassiEulor, who has given up 
places 'in which the gods had ought to be worshipped by you 
and your allies, disfranchised an accuser who obeyed his chal- 
lenge.* To what end? That he may obtain neither pity 
nor pardon for his own offences. Further, in accusing that 
person he chose to speak ill of me, and again before the 

Thus other states their mortal wound receive, 
And servile chains their freebom sons enslave ; 
Sedition rages ; wars, long-Blnmbering, rise, 
And the loved youth in jHrime of beauty dies; 
For S6om the foe lays waste that hapless state. 
Where joylflflii Discoid dwells, and foul Debate. 
]7or the poor wxetch a harder lot remains, 
SokL like a slave to pine in foreign, chains. 
His proper woes the man of wealth await, 
Boimd o'er his walls, and thunder at his gate; 
Close OA ih- unhappy fugitive they press. 
And find him in. his dbamber's diurk recess. 
Thus my good genius speakti» and bids advise 
The sons of AtfaMSBs to be just and wise ; 
To maik att^Uive what a stream of. woes 
From civil discord and contention flows ; 
Tf hat beauteous order shines, where Justice reigns, 
And binxis the sons of Violence in chains : 
Folly, of thousand forms, b^ore her flies, 
And in the bud the flowering mischief die& 
She guides the judge's sentence, quells the proud^. 
And midst sedition's rage appals the crowd ; 
While clamorous Faction and Contention cease, 
And man is blest with Happiness and Peace. 

1 When the ambassador prese&ted himsdf to tha Logistee to pass 
his audit, it was in effect a challenge to any of his feUow-citizens who 
thought proper to come forward and accuse him. Schaefer explains it 
differently: "Sensum pnlehre intellexit Marklandus, citans p. 434. 
Orator dicit, Timarchum non sponte sul^ non ut petulantem sycophan- 
tam, Bed rogatum ab amieis invitatumque a bonis civibus ad accusan- 
dum JSschinem prodiisse." Shilleto follows him, interpreting ^inucoiS€i» 
" to get up to speak when called upon." I scarcely think it can bear 
Bach a meaning, unless connected with other words. In the passage 
cited from p. 434, it is ^inatoSvai mXoAn^vos. 
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people he threatened to prefer indictments and the like. Fov 
what purposed That when I accuse him, who thorot^hlyi 
know his villanies and have closely watched them all, I may 
be leceiyed by you with the utmost indulgence. Further- 
more, by pushing off his trial during aU the former period he 
has been led on to a crisis, at which, out of regard to future 
eonsequences, if to nothing else, it is neither safe nor possible 
for you to let him escape punidiment for his bribery.^ You 
ought indeed, Athenians, at all times to execrate and to 
pxmish men guilty of corruption and treason; but now it will 
be most especially seasonable and for the common benefit of 
all mankind For a plague, Athenians, has iallen upon 
Greece, a grievous^and severe one, that requires some extraor- 
dinary good fortune and carefulness on your part. The 
notables entrusted with the administration of stateiaflliirs^ are 
• betraying their own liberty, unhappy men, and bringing upon 
themselves a voluntary servitude, which they call friendship 
and intimacy and connexion with Philip, and other flattering 
names : the rest of tiie people and the authorities (whatever 
they are) in the several states, who ought to pimish those 
men and put them instantly to death, so &r from doing any- 
thing of the kind, admire and envy them, and woul(f'like 
every one to be in their places. 

This sort of thing, this kind of ambition, men of Athens^ 
until but the other day had destroyed the sovereignty and 
national dignity of the Thessalians, and is at this moment 
stealing away their hberty; for the citadels of some of them 
are garrisoned by Macedonians. It has entered Peloponnesus, 
and caused the maasisacres in Ells; aud with such phrensy and 

^ The skill of the orator in this passage is worthy of ohservation. 
There were three points greatly to the advantage of his opponent, as ha 
conld not fail to see : first, the successful proceediug against Timarchus ; 
seeondly, the invidious character of the present prosecution, being- 
against a colleague with whom he had acted harmoniously in the be- 
ginning ; thirdly, the length of time which had elapsed since the com- 
mission of the supposed offence. Demosthenes, briefly adverting to 
these points, turns them skilfully to his own account, without any labo- 
rions aignment, and without any appearance of doubt as to the effect 
which they might produce on the minds of his hearers. He then 
launches out into that splendid description of the state of Greece, and 
the baneful effects of subservidnce to Philip, (beginning y6<rnfM ykp, & 
&ifdp9s *A0i}m7oi,) which has been praised by most critics, and eq)eeially 
hj Pliny, IX. Epist. 26. 
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madness did it inspire those wretched people, that, to get 
dominion over each other and gratify Philip, they would spill 
the blood of their kindred and fellow-countrymen. And it 
stops not even here. It entered into Arcadia, and has turned 
everything there upside down; and now many of the Arcar- 
dians, (who ought like yourselves to be eminently proud of 
freedom, for the only indigenous people are you and they,) 
hold Philip in admiration, and set him up in brass, and crown 
him ; and to complete all, should he visit Peloponnesus, they 
have passed resolutions to receive him in their cities. The 
Argives have done the same. By Ceres, if one must speak in 
e€imest, these matters require no little precaution; as tho 
plague, advancing in a circle, has entered^ men of Athens, 
even here. Whilst then you are yet in safety, be on your 
guard, and punish with in&my the persons who first intro- 
duced it ; or else, see that my words be not deemed to have - 
been wisely spoken, when you have no longer any resource. 

See .you not, men of Athens, how notable and striking an 
example the poor Olynthians are ; who owe their destruction, 
unhappy men, to nothing so much as to conduct of this 
kind? You may discover it plainly by what has befeUen 
them. When they had only four hundred horse, and were 
not more than five thousand altogether in number, the Ohal- 
cidians not yet being all united, dthough the Lacedaemonians 
attacked them with a considerable army and fleet, — for of 
course you know that the LacedsBmonians had the command 
(so to speak) both of sea and land at that period,-— notwith- 
standing the attack of so mighty a force, they lost neither 
their city nor a single fortress, but even won many battles, 
and killed three of the enemy's generals, and at last put an 
end to the war upon their own terms.^ But when certain 
men had begun to receive bribes, and the multitude, through 
stupidity or through ill fortune rather, regarded them as 
more trustworthy than their honest counsellors, when La- 
sthenes roofed his house with timber given firom Macedonia, 
and Euthycrates fed herds of kine without paying a price to 
any one, and one man came with sheep, another with horses, 
and the mass of the people, against whom these treasons were 

^ This,^as well as several other statements of Demosthenes on the 
subject orOIynthus, is not in exact accordance with the<truth of history. 
See vol. i. Appendix I. 
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committed, instead of being incensed or calling for punish^ 
ment of the traitors, looked on them -with respect and ad^ 
miration, honoured and esteemed them for manliness, — when 
things proceeded thus far and corruption got the ascendency, 
although they possessed a thousand horse ai^d were more 
than ten thousand in number, and you sent to their assistance 
ten thousand mercenaries and fifty galleys and four thousand 
citizens besides, all of it could not save them ; before a year 
of the war had expired, the betrayers had lost all the cities in 
Chalcidice; Philip could no longer be at the call of the 
betrayers, and was puzzled what he should first take pos- 
session of. Five hundred horse, betrayed by their own leaders, 
did Philip capture with all their arms, such a number as no 
mortal ever did before. And the perpetrators of all this were 
not ashamed to look at the sun, or at the earth (their 
country) on which they stood, or at her temples or sepulchres, 
or at the infamy that upon such doings was sure to follow. 
So mad and senseless, Athenians, are people rendered by 
the taking of bribes ! You therefore, you the people, must be 
wise, and not permit such practices, but punish them by 
public sentence. It would indeed be monstrous, if, having 
passed so many severe resolutions against the betrayers of 
Olynthus, you should fail to punish criminals in your own 
country. Bead me the decree concerning the Olynthians. 

[The Decree.] 

These resolutions, men of the jury, you have in the opinion 
of all people, whether Greek or barbarian, righteously and 
nobly passed against traitors and miscreants. Since , therefore 
the acceptance of bribes precedes such practices, and it is on 
that account that people are found to commit such acts, 
whomsoever you see accepting bribes, men of Athens, look 
upon him as a traitor. If one person betrays Opportunities, 
another measures, another troops, each of you, I take it, ruins 
that of which he has the management : but all persons of this 
kind ought equally to be detested. You, Athenians, are 
the only people in the world who upon such matters may 
take examples from home, and imitate in action the fore- 
fathers whom you justly praise. Though the battles, tho 
campaigns, the adventures, by which they were renowned, 
there is no occasion for imitating, since for the present you 
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are at peace, imitate at least their wisdom. This there is 
alwajB need for, and a wise judgment is not a whit moror 
troublesome or irksome than a foolish one : each of you will 
at h&ce for as long a time, whel^r by a right decision and 
ferdict'upon the ease he improves the condition of the ocmi* 
monwealth and acts worthily of your fosefiEthenv or by an 
improper decision be damages the publia interests, and acter 
unworthily of your forefiathars. What then was their judg- 
ment upon such a case) Take and read this inscription,, 
clerk. Yon ought to. know, that the acts which yon regard 
with apatiiy are such as your anoeBtorB> have paased. capital 
sentence upon. Bead. 

[The Irtscr^tionJ]^ 

You hear, men of Athens, the inscription declaring Arth- 
mius the son of Pythonax of Zelea to be an enemy and a foe 
to the people of Athens and their allies, himself and all his 
race. On what account? Because he brought the gold of the 
barbarians among^the Greeks. You may see then, as it ap- 
pears from Hiis, that your forefethers were anxious to prevent 
even strangers being hired to injure Greece; whilst you make 
no provision even to prevent your fellow-citizens doing wrong 
to the state. 

Oh, but this inscription stands in some ordinarjr place ! 
No. Whilst the whole of yonder citadel is sacred and of con- 
siderable extent, it stands on the right by the great bronze 
statue of Pallas, which the republic offered up as the chief 
memorial of their war with the barbarians, the Greeks having 
given the money. At that time then justice was so revered, 
so honourable was it to punish people who did such things, 
that the same station was appropriated to the prize-offering of 
the goddess and the sentence against offenders of that kind : 
now all is mockery, impunity, disgrace, unless you repress 
these extravagant liberties to-day. 

I think therefore, ye men of Athens, you will do right to 
imitate your ancestors, not in one point only, but in the 
whole series of their conduct. They — I am sure you have aU 
heard the story — after Callias the. son of Hipponicus had 
negotiated that peace ^ which is in the mouths of all men, 

" The inscription on. the pillar recording the decree against Arth- 
rniua ; as to which see vol i. p. 125, note 1. 
* See vol. i, p» 200, note S. 
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providing tMi the king should not approach within a d&fs 
ride of the sea-coaat^ nor sail with a vessel of war within the 
Chelidonian islands and Cyanean rocks, because it appeared 
that he had taken gifib» on his embassy, they fined him fifty 
talents at his audit, and w«re near putting him to death. 
Yet no man can scy, that the commonweal' \ has ever made a 
better peace either before or after : but it was not that they 
looked at. For that they considered was owing to their own 
valour and the reputation of the commonwealth ; while- the 
taking or not taking of money depended on the di^osition of 
the ambassador; they expected therefore of any man who 
entered on publis du<^eE^ that he shoidd show a disposition for 
honesty and integrity. Your anoestors thus considisred bribe-- 
taking so inimical and injurious to the state, that they would 
not suffer it upon any^ occasion or in any person; but you, O 
Athenians, though you have seen that 'the same peace has 
demolished the walls of your aUies and is building the houses 
of your ambassadors, that it has taken away the possessions 
of the commonwealth and has earned for these men what they 
never imagined even in a dream, have not spontaneously put 
these men to death, but require an accuser, and hear on their 
trial persons whose crinras are actually beheld by alL 

But one needs not confine oneself to ancient events nor bj 
such examples incite you to vengeance, for in ihe time of you 
that are here present and still living many have been brought 
to justice ; the rest of whom I will pass by, and mention (mly 
one or two, sentenced ta death upon an embassy which he^ 
wrought &r less misehief to the state thanthis^ Take and 
read me this decree.. 

[The Decree,] 

According to this decree^ men of Athens, you condemned 
to death those ambassadors, of whom one was Epicrates,^ a 

> This (thongh Pabst thinks otherwise) must be tiie same Epiciates 
referred to in Atheneaos (vi. 229, 251), where it is said, that he Fecoired 
diyers presents from the Persian king, and paid him the coarsest flat* 
tery ; and eyen yentured to say (partly in joke,, no doubt) that there 
OQght to be an annual election, not of nine archons, but of nine am- 
baesadoTs to the king. The writer expresses his wonder that the 
Athenians should not haye brought him to trial ; which seems not to 
agree with this passage of Demosthenes;, bat he may haye been igno- 
rant of the fact. 
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mail (as I hear from my elders) of good character, who was 
on many occasions serviceable to the state, one of those that 
marched from Pirseus^ and restored the democracy, and gene- 
rally a friend to the people. However, none of these things 
helped him; and justly: for one who undertakes to manage 
such important concerns should not be honest by halves, nor 
take advantage of your confidence to do greater mischief, but 
should never do you any wrong at all wilfully. 

Well: if these men have left undone any part of what 
those have been sentenced to death for, kill me this very 
moment. Just see. "Since those men," it says,^ "acted 
contrary to their instructions on the embassy:" and this is 
the first of the charges. And did not these act contrary to 
their instructions? Did not the decree say, "for the Athenians 
and allies of the Athenians," and did ' not these men exclude 
the Phooians expressly from the treaty? Did not the decree 
order them to swear the magistrates in the states, and did 
not they swear the persons whom Philip sent to them? Did 
not the decree say, that they should nowhere meet Philip 
alone, and did not they incessantly hold private conferences 
with him? "And some of them were convicted of making 
false reports in the council" — ay, and these men before the 
people too, and by what evidence? — for this is the grand 
point — ^By the facts themselves : for surely the very reverse 
of what they reported has taken place. " And sending false 
intelligence by letter," it says. So have these men. " And 
calumniating the allies and taking bribes." — ^Well ; instead of 
calumniating, say, having CQ^ipletely ruined : and this surely 
is far more dreadful than calumniating. With respect to 
the having taken bribes, I can only say, if they denied it, 
proof would have been necessary ; since they confess it, they 
should have been led off to punishment surely.' 

^ When Thrasybnlus and his band of exiles marched from Phyle, and 
occupied the Piraeus, until by consent of the Lacedsemonians the Thirty 
Tyrants were expelled, and popular government restored at Athens. 

^ The decree of condemnation against Epicrates and his accomplices. 
Passages from this are contrasted with the charges against iESschines. 

• See Keiske's Index diedyuv and eJirayftryif . And the Archaeological 
Dictionary, under title ''EvSctlt;. By the Athenian law, if a man con- 
fessed his crime, or was caught in the fact (flagrante delicto)^ he might 
in some cases have immediate punishment inflicted by the magistrate ; 
not as in our law, which requires proof of such facts to be given on 
the trial. 
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How say ye then,' O Athenians 1 Under these circum- 
stances, you being the descendants of those men^ yourselves 
being some of them still living, will you endure that Epicrates, 
the bene&ctor of the people and the liberator from Pii-seus, 
should be degraded and punished? — ^that again lately Thrasy- 
bulus, the son of Thrasybulus the people's friend, who marched 
from Phyle and restored the democracy, should have incurred 
a penalty of ten talents? — and that the descendant of Har» 
modius and Aristogiton^ and men who h^e conferred on you 
the greatest benefits, whom, on account of their meritorious 
services, you have by law adopted to be partakers of the cup 
and libations in all your temples at the sacrifices, whom you 
celebrate and honour equally with your heroes and gods, 
should all have suflFered punishment according to law; and 
that neither mercy nor pity, neither weeping children named 
after your benefiictors, nor anything else should have helped 
them? — and shall the son of Atrometus the pedagogue and 
Glaucothea (the assembler of Bacchanals for performances' 
which another priestess has died for,^) shall he, when you 
have caught him, be let off, he, the issue of such parents, 
he that in no single instance has been useful to the state, 
neither himself, nor his father, nor any other of his &mily? 
For what horse, what galley, what expedition, what chorus, 
what state service, what contribution, what present, what 
feat of valour, what thing of the kind has at any time come 
from these men to the republic? Even though he possessed 
all these merits, without the addition that he has been an 
honest and incorrupt ambassador, he ought assuredly to suffer 
death. But if he has neither the one nor the other, will you 
not avenge yourselves on him? Will you not remember 

* What person is here alluded to is not known. The reader will 
notice the pecaliarity of calling a descendant of one of these men a 
descendant of both. Pabst cites other instances. Shilleto comments 
upon it as follows : — 

" The names of these miscalled patriots and worthless men were so 
intimately associated in the minds of an Athenian audience, that they 
could hardly be disunited even in such a passage as the present. The 
reader will probably recollect that the heiress of a partner in a noted 
firm reioiced in the name Miss A and B." 

a Ulpian says this refers to a woman of the name of Nino, who was 
brought to trial for mixing a love-potion. As to Glaucothea, sec ante, 
p. 94, note 2. 
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what he said on his accusation of Timarchus/ that there was 
no good in a commonwealth which had not sinews to stretch 
against male&ctors, or in a go^emment where mercy and 
canyajssing had greater power than the laws; and that you 
ought to have no pity either for the mother of Timarchus, 
an old woman, or for his children or any one else, but con- 
sider this, that, shotdd you abandon the laws and the consti- 
tution, you would find none to have pity on yourselves. And 
«hall ^b&t imhappy man remain in in&my, because he saw the 
defendant to be a criminal, and will you allow ihe defendant 
to go unscathed 9 For what reason ? If iEschines thought 
£t to demand such heavy satisfaction from trespassers against 
him and his party, what should you, sworn judges, demand 
&om such hemous trespassers against the state, of whom the 
defendant is proved to be one 1 Oh, but our young men will 
be all the better for that trial ! Well; and this will improve 
our statesmen, on whom the most important chances of the 
commonwealth depend. They also need your attention. 

To convince you however, that he destroyed this man 
Timarchus, not (good heavens !) out of any desire to make 
your children virtuous, (for they are virtuous already, 
Athenians: never may such misfortune befal the common- 
wealth, that her younger members should need Aphobetus 
and iEschines to reform them !) but because he moved in the 
council, that whoever should be convicted of carrying arms 
or naval implements to Phihp should be punishable with 
death. To prove this, let me ask — how long was Timarchus 
a public speaker? A considerable time.^ Well: during all 
that time ^schines was in the city, and never took umbrage, 
or thought it a shocking matter that such a p^»on should 
open his mouth, until he went to Macedonia and became 
a hireling. Here^ take and read me the decree of Timarchus 
itself: 

[The Decree.] 

You see, the person who proposed on your behalf, that no 
one, on pain of death, should cany arms to Philip in time of 
war, has been ruined and disgraced; and this man, who de- 
livered up to Philip ihe arms of your allies, was his accuser, 

^ These Btatements are not in the extant speech of .^Ischines. 
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and declaimed upon prostitution, (0 heaven and 'earth !) whUe 
by him were Btanding his two brothers-in-law,^ at the sight 
of whom yon would cry out with astonishment, the odioira 
Nidas, who hired himself to Chabrias to go to Egypt, and 
the accursed Cyrebion, who plays his part in the procession 
revels without his mask. But this is nothing — ^he did it 
with his brothar Aphobetus before him ! Verily, upon that 
day aU the haranguing about prostitution was a flowing up 
the stream.^ 

To show yon what dishonour our commonwealth has been 
. brought to by this man's wickedness and fidsehood, I will 
■ pass by everything eke, and mention a thing which you aU 
know. Formerly, men of Athens, what you had decreed was 
looked for by the people of Cireece; now we go about in- 
quiring what the otiiers have resolved, Hstening what news 
there is of the Arcadians, what of the Amphictyons, whore 
Philip is about to march, whether he is alive or dead. Is it 
not thus we employ ourselves ? I for my part am a&aid, not 
if Philip is alive, but if the abhorring and pimishing of 
criminals is dead in the commonwealth. Phflip alarms me 
not, if all is sound with you; but if you allow impunity to 
men who are willing to be his hirelings, if certain of the 
people in your confidence .will plead for these men, and, after 
denying eJl along that they are Philip's agents, will get up 
fbr them now — ^this alarms me. How comes it, Eubulus^ 

' ^ JBscliiiies, in aUanon to this passage, (De fals. Leg. 48,) speaks of 
PhiloD, aad not.Kieias. As to Philon, see Demosthenes, De Coron. 
p. 329 ; this Yolan^, p. 112. Oyreblon is a nickname, derived from 
KvpiifiuXf bran, denoting a worthless, good-for-nothing person, applied to 
iEpicrates, brother-in-law of .^ischines, not the same Epicrates as the 
one mentioned aboye, p. 203. iSscfaines describes him as an eafty, 
good-natured sort of man. 

3 That is, was unnatural and absurd, coming from the mouth of such 
a person ; perhaps further intimating that the whole trial was a perver- 
sion of justice. The expression was proverbial : the words are found in 
Euripides, Medea, 411, — 

"Aw myrofMSv Upoiv 

Xwpovffi vaeyalXf 
mti hiKa KoX trdtna mikiy mpi^fenu. 

Francis translates : " But all remarks that day upon impudicity ran 
upwards like rivers against their fountain-heads." Pabst: FreUick 
jhssen ouch an jenem Tage die Beden iSber UnztuM me Stromraufwart$ 
au8 ^nem Munde, 
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that on the trial of Hegesikus,^ who is your cousin^ and on 
that of Thrasybulus lately, the uncle of Niceratus, on the 
first voting 2 you would not even hearken to their call, and 
on the question of punishment you got up, yet never spoke 
a word on their behalf, but begged the jury to excuse you ? 
And do you refuse then to get up for relatives and con- 
nexions, but will stand up for -^schines, who, when Aristophon 
was prosecuting Philonious and through him assailing your 
conduct, joined him in accusing you, and appeared as one of 
your enemies? And when you having terrified the Athe- 
nians, and told them they must immediately go down to 
Piraeus and pay a property tax and make the theatric fund 
a military one, or vote for the measures which this man sup- 
ported and the odious Philocrates moved, it came about that 
the peace was made on disgraceful instead of honourable 
terms, and these men by their subsequent misdeeds have 
ruined everything^ — ^then is it that you are reconciled 1 And. 
before the people you cursed Philip, and swore with impre- 
cations on your children, that you would like him to be 
destroyed, and now will you help the defendant ? How can 
he be destroyed, when you come to the rescue of those who 
take his bribes 1 Yes ! How on earth could you prosecute 
MoBrocles, because he got the mine-tenants* to give him 
twenty drachms each — and indict Cephisophon for embezzle- 
ment of sacred monies,^ because three days after the time he 

^ Hegesilaus, according to TJlpian, supported Plutarch of Eretria at 
AthenB, and led troops to Ms assistance in Euboea. 

* On the question of "guilty or not guilty." In many cases, where 
the Athenian law did not fix the penalty, the jury had to give a second 
verdict, to decide what sentence should be passed on the convict. 

* In the original there is a nominativus pendenSf a^ — ^edi^dfievos — 
ipi^cras, after which one would, in the usual course of grammar, have 
expected ivol-naras, instead of crwefiri yepijrdcu. But Shilleto well ob- 
serves that, "probably Demosthenes, at the outset of the sentence, 
intended to signify that Eubulus had caused the people, by the alterna- 
tive which he suggested, to pass the disgraceful measure ; yet he pru- 
dently thought proper to disguise this as he proceeded under the vague 
language, it so reetUtedf especially as he could then with more weight 
contrast the anti-Macedonie feeling which Eubulus had or pretended 
to have evinced, with his becoming reconciled to and advocating the 
Philippising party." 

, * Moerocles seems to have been guilty of some extortion in getting 
money from the lessees of the Laurian mines : as to which see, vol. i.. 
Appendix II. ^ 

^ Cephisophon may have been a treasurer of some temple, rafiias 
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paid seven minas into the bank; while persons who have 
received money, who confess it, who are caught in the fact, 
and proved to have done it on purpose to ruin your aUies, 
these, instead of bringing to trial, you desire us to acquit ? 
That the charges in this case are fearful, and require a deal of 
prudence and precaution, whereas what you prosecuted those 
men for were laughing matters, will appear from the following 
considerations : — There were persons in Elis who plundered 
the public? Very probably. Well : were any of those per- 
sons concerned in overthrowing the democracy there lately? 
Not one. Again : while Olynthus existed, there were persons 
of the same kind ? I should think so. Did Olynthus fall 
through them ? No. At Megara, again, think ye not there 
was a thief or two who pilfered the public monies ? Un- 
doubtedly; and it has come to light. Which of thei?i caused 
the events which have occurred there 1 Not one. What sort 
of people then are they who commit these heavy crimes ? 
The men who deem themselves of importance enough to be 
called friends and acquaintances of Philip, — men who covet 
command and are invested with civic dignity, and who con- 
sider they ought to be greater than the common people. 
Was not Perilaus tried lately at Megara^ before the Three 

tepwp xP^V^'^^^t ^^d l^&d the management of its revenues, or he may 
have been a mere collector. He would be required by law 19 pay certain 
monies in bis custody into the bank witbin a given time ; and being 
a defaulter, though for a few days only, was liable to a fine or other 
penalty. 

" Philip's attempt on Megara, which appears to have been made in, 
or just before, the year b.o. 343, is thus described by Thirlwall, History 
of Greece, vi 15 : — 

" It seems to have been while he was still occupied with the affairs of 
Thesaaly, or at least before he withdrew from the country, that he made 
an attempt in another quarter, which, if it had succeeded, would have 
brought him nearer by a great step to one of his principal objects. 
Megara was at this time, as it had probably never ceased to be, divided 
between rival factions, which however seem not to have been so turbulent 
as to prevent it from enjoying a high degree of prosperity, and there 
are indications that its form of government was not unhappily tempered. 
The old animosity against Athens had perhaps now in a great measure 
subsided : Philip indeed had his adherents ; but there was a strong 
party which opposed them, and which looked to Athens for protection. 
The contending interests, however, seem not to have been exactly those , 
of democracy and aristocracy or oligarchy. Philip's leading partisans 
appear to have been some of the most powerful citizens, who hoped with 
his aid to rise to sovereign power, which they would have been content 

VOL. II. P 
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Himdred, beeaujse he bad goiis to Philip; aud did not Ptoeo- 
doros, a man for wealth, b^rth, and reputation the first of the 
Meganans^ come forward and beg hinL off, and again send 
him out to Philip; and aft;erward& the one came with, his 
mercenary troops, whilst the other was. cooj^ing up^ matters 
in tho city ? That is one example. There is nothing, nothing 
in the world, mora to be guarded against than allowing any 
one to be exalted above the people. Don't let me have men 
saved or destroyed at the pleasure o£ this, or that individual; 
but whoever is saved by hia actions^ or the contrary, let him 
be entitled to the proper verdict at your hand& That is con- 
stitutional Besides, many men have on occasions become 
powerful with you : Callistraius, again, Aristophon, Dio- 
phantus, others before them ; but where did they each exer- 
cise their sway ] In the popular assembly. In courts of 
justice no man up to the present day has ever had an autho- 
rity greater than yourselves or the laws or your oaths. 
Then don't suflFer this man to have it now. To show you 
that it will be more reasonable to take such precaution than 

to hold under him. Ptoeodoras» the foremost man in Megara, in birth, 
wealth, and reputation, was, according to Demosthenes, at the head of 
A conspiracy for the purpose of placing the city in Philip's hands, and 
had opened a correspondence with him, in which he employed another 
Megarian, Perilaus, as his agent. Perllaus was brought to trial for his 
imauthorized dealings with a foreign court, but was acquitted through 
the influence of Ptoeodorus, who sent him again to obtain a body of 
Macedonian troops, while he himself stayed to prepare for their reception 
at Megara. The plot appears to have been baffled by some unusually 
vigorous measures of the Athenians. It is difficult to determine, whether 
an expedition which they made about this time to their frontier oa the 
side of Diymus and Panactus was connected with these movements 
at Megara ; and equally uncertain, though perhaps more proWble, that 
it was on this occasion Phocion was sent, at the request of their 
Megarian partisans, to guard the city. Though he could not secure it 
from treachery within, he took the most effectual precautions against 
a surprise from without : he fortified Kicaea, and again annexed it to 
the city by two long walls. However this may be, the attempt of 
Ptoeodorus failed, and Philip's hopes in this quarter were for the time 
frustrated." # . 

^ In the original the literal expression is, ''cheese-making." The same 
metapl^or is used by Aristophanes, and very likely it was common. So 
we are in the habit of saying &miliarly, " to hatch a plot," " to concoct,*' 
" to dress up," and the like. Pabst : so grosae Verwirrung anrichtete- 
Auger : ** intriguit pour lui." Francis : " had totally changed the civil 
constitution of his country;" which is wide of the meaning. 
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to put confidence in these men, I will read you an oraole of 
the gods, who always protect the commonwealth fax better 
than her statesmen. Bead the verses : 

[The Oracle.] 

You hear, Athenian^ what the gods admonish yon. If 
now they have given you. this response during a time of war, 
they mean that you ^uld bewcu^ of your generals ; for ih& 
generals are oonduotora of war: but if afiber the conclusion 
of peace, they mean youi; chief statesmen; for they have the ; 
lead, their counsels you follow, by tiiiem are you in danger of 
being deceived. 

And you are told by the oracle to hold the commonwealth, 
together, so that all may have one mind, and not cause grati* 
fication to ihe enemy. Think ye now, Athenians, that the 
preserving or the punishing, of a man who has done all this 
mischief would cause gratification to Philip? I think the 
preserving. The oracle however says, you should do your 
best to prevent the ^lemy rejoicing. So it exhorts all with 
one mind to punish those who have in any way been subser- 
vient to the enemy : Jupiter, Dione, all the gods. They 
that intend you evil are outside, their supporters are inside; 
the business of the former is to give bribes, of the latter to 
receive, and get off those who have received them. 

Besides, even by human reasoning one may see, that the' 
most mischievous and dangerous of all things is, to suffer 
a leading statesman to become attached to those who have 
not the same objects with the people. Consider by what 
means Philip has become master of everything, and by what 
means he has achieved the greatest of his works. By pur-' 
chasing success fi'om those who would sell it; by corrupting 
and exciting the ambition of leading statesmen: by such 
means. Both these however it is in your power, if you 
please, to 'render ineffective to-day : if to one class of men 
you will not listen, when they plead for people of this kind, 
but show that they have no authority with you, (for now 
they say they have authority :) and if you will punish him 
that has sold himself, and this shall be seen by alL 

With any man you might well be wroth, Athenians, who 
had done such deeds, and sacrificed allies and friends and 
opportunities, which make or mar the fortunes of every people, 

p2 
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but with none more strongly or more justly than the defen- 
dant A man "who took his place with the mistnisters of 
Philip — who first and singly discovered him to be the com- 
mon enemy of all the Greeks, and then deserted and turned 
traitor, and has suddenly become a supporter of Philip — can 
it be doubted that such a man deserves a thousand deaths ? 
The truth of these statements he himself will not be able to 
gainsay. Who is it that brought Ischander to you' in the 
beginning, whom he* represented to have come here from the 
country's' friends in Arcadia 1 Who cried out, that Philip was 
packing^ Greece and Peloponnesus, whilst you were sleeping] 
Who was it that made those fine long orations before t£e 
assembly, and read the decree of Miltiades and Themistocles, 
and the young men's oath in the temple of Aglauros 1^ Was 
it not this man? Who persuaded you to send embassies 
almost to the Bed Sea, urging that Greece was plotted against 
by Philip, and that it became you to foresee it and not 
abandon the interests of the Greeks 1 Was not the mover of 
the decree Eubulus, and the envoy to Peloponnesus the de- 
fendant iEschines ? What he may have talked and harangued 
about when he got there, is best known to himself; but what 
he reported to you I am sure you all remember. Several 
times in his speech he called Philip a barbarian and a pest,^ 
and told you the Arcadians were delighted that the Athenian 
commonwealth was now attending to her affairs and rousing 
herself. But what most of all had made him indignant, he 
said, — coming home he met Atrestidas on his way from 
PhQip's court, and there were about thirty women and chil- 
dren walking with him; and he was astonished, and asked 
one of the travellers who the man was, and who the crowd 

^ ffv<rK€viCtcr(ku. Eeiske: '' convasare, compilare, in manticaxn in- 
fercire, tanquam fiires solent furta raptim anferre festinanies. Sententia 
est: alia PeloponneBi oppida ex aliis sibi devinclre et in servitatem 
pertrahere." Auger: " envahissoit." Francia: "pillaging." Perhaps 
it raUier means *' packing against you," as in the oration on the Cher- 
BOnese, p. 91, — 0'virK€vdf€Tcu viyras dv$p^ovs i<l>* i/xas, 

^ Athenian youths, before they were enrolled in the register of 
citizens, underwent a scrutiny with regard to their birth and other 
matters. If approved, they receiyed a shield and lance, and took a 
solemn oath in the temple of Aglauros, daughter of Cecrops, by which 
they bound themselves to defend their country, to obey her laws, and 
respect all her civil and religious institutions. 

' So Fabat and Francis render dKutrropa. Auger : " fl6au.** 
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that followed him; but when he heard that these were OIjiit 
thian captives, whom Atrestidas was bringing away as a 
present from Philip, he thought it shocking, and wept, and 
bewailed the miserable condition of Greece, that she should 
regard such calainitou events with indifference. And he 
advised you to send persons to Arcadia to denounce the 
agents of Philip ; for he heard, he said, from his friends, that 
if the commonwealth would turn their attention to it and 
send an embassy, they would be punished. Such was then 
his language, honourable indeed, Athenians, and worthy 
of the state. But after he had gone to Macedonia, and be- 
held this Philip, the enemy of himself and the Greeks, was it 
like or similar 1 Very far from it. He said you were not to 
remember your ancestors, not to talk of trophies or succour 
any one ; and he was surprised at the men who advised you 
to consult with the Greeks about peace with Philip, as if any 
one else had to be persuaded on a question that concerned 
you alone; and that Philip himself was (0 Hercules!) a. 
thorough Greek,^ an eloquent speaker, a warm friend of 
Athens, and that there were some men in the city so unrea- 
sonable and perverae, as not to be ashamed of abusing him 
and calling him a barbarian. 

Is it possible that the same man, after having made the 
former speeches, could have ventured to make these, without 
having been corrupted? But further; is there a man who, 
after having then execrated Atrestidas on account of the 
women and children of the Olynthians, could have endured 
now to cooperate with Philocrates, who brought free-born 
Olynthian women hither for dishonour, and is so notorious 
for his abominable life, that I have no need to say anything 
scandalous or offensive about him, but let me only say that 
Philocrates brought women, you and the bystanders know 
all the rest, and feel pity, I am sure, for those poor unhappy 
creatures, whom iEschines pitied not, nor wept for Greece 
on their account, that among an allied people they should be 
outraged by the ambassadors. 

But he will shed tears for himself, such an ambassador 

* Auger : " le mcilleur ami des Grecs." And bo Francis : " best 
affected to Greece." But it rather has reference, I think, to the character 
and manners of Philip, and perhaps also to his parentage. Shilleto : 
**, a most genuine Greek." 
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as helms been: perbaps he will bring forward his idiildren and 
mount them np on the bar. But remember, je men of the 
jury — ^against his children — ^that you had many ttends and 
allies, whose children are wanderers, roaming about in beg- 
gary, having suffered cruel injuries through this man ; who are 
fikr more deserving of your compassion than the sons of suck 
a male&ctor and ixaitor ; and that these men, by adding to 
the treaty the words " and to his posterity," have deprived 
your children even of their hopes. Against iiis own tears 
harden yourselves by reflecting, that you have in your power 
a man who bade you send accusers into Arcadia against the 
agents of Philip. Now then you need not send an embassy 
to Peloponnesus, or go a long journey, or incur travelling 
expenses, but only advance eadi of you up to the bar here, 
and give yora: righteous and just verdict for your country 
against a man, who, (0 heaven and earth I) after having de- 
ckimed, as I told you in the outset, about Marathon, Salamis, 
battles, and trophies, all of a sudden, when he had set foot 
in Macedonia^ used the very opposite language — that you 
should not remember your ancestors, not talk of trc^hies^ 
not succour any one, not deliberate in conjunction with the 
Greeks, but should almost disniantle your city-walls. Surely 
more disgraceftd language has never at any period of time 
been spoken among you. For what Greds. or barbarian is there 
so stupid, so uninformed, so bitter an enemy of our state, who, 
if the question were asked — " Tell me, of this present land 
and country of Greece is there a part which would have had 
the name, or been occupied by the Greeks who now possess 
it, if the heroes of Marathon and Sabmis; our ancestors, had 
not enacted those feats of valour on their behalf?" — there is 
not one, I am certain, who would not answer, " No; it must 
all have been taken by the barbarians ! " Persons that even 
an enemy would not rob of their praise and honour, are you 
their descendants, I say, forbidden to remember by iEschmes, 
for the sake of his own pelf? And observe, other advantages 
are not shared in by the dead, but praise for glorious acticms 
is the peculiar property of those who have died in achieving 
it; for then even envy opposes them no longer; and the 
defendant, for depriving them of this, deserves now to be 
deprived of his rank, and you will do well to inflict this 
pimishment upon him on behalf of your anoestorB. But by 
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such langnage, you migcreant^ lehite of iiie deeds of our 
ancestors you made spoil and havoc with your tongue, you 
ruined all oiur afiairs. And out of all this ydu are a Ismd- 
owner and become a considerable personage. For here again : 
Before he had wronged the state so gnevously, he ao^ow- 
ledged that he had been a clerk and was imder oUigalion to 
you for electing him, and he behaved himself with decency; 
but since he has wrought such infinite misdiief, he has drawn 
up his eyefapows,'and if any one says, *^ the ex-olerk JB^chines,*' 
he is at once his enemy, and says he has been flhmdered ; and 
he traTerses the market with his robe down to his ankles, 
walking as stately as Pythocles, puffing out his cheeks, one of 
the friends and acq[uaiiitan<5eB of Phihp for you, — that^s whtft 
he is now,— one of those that would be rid of the iieople, and 
r^ard tiie present estabhshmexrt as a ragmg sea : ^ he that 
formerly worshipped the dining-hall 1 ^ 

Let^me now rBcapitukte to you, in what manner Philip 
outmanoeuvred you hj getting these abominable men to assist 
hino. It is weU wortib your while to 'examine and look into 
the whole artifice. At first when he wanted peace, his domi- 
nioDS being pillaged by corsairs, and his ports having been 
dosed so tbEit he could enjoy none of their advantages, he sent 
those men who made such fiiendly declarations in his name, 
Neoptolemus, Aristodemus, Ctesiphon; but after we ambas- 
sadors had been with him, he engaged l^e defendant's services 
directly, to second and support the beastly Philocrates, and to 
overpower us whose intentions were honest; and he composed 
a letter to you, through which he mainly expected to obtain 
peace. Yet even this did not enable him to do anything im- 
portant against you without destroying the Phocians; and 
that was not easy; for his afiairs had been brought as it were 
by accident to such a critical point, that either it was impos- 

^ Literally: "atorm and madness.'* Prancis: " confusion and mad- 
ness.*' Pabet : ein wildea Oetummd und einnloae liaserei. See ante, 
p. 158. Compare also Psalm Ixy. 7 : " Who stilleth the ragmg of the 
sea : and the noise of his waves, and the madness of the people." And 
Bhakspeaze, Coriolantte, Act III. Scene 1 : — 

Will you hence 

Before the tag return ? whose rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o'erbear 
What they are used to bear. 
. 3 See aate, p. 180. 
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Bible for him to accomplish any of his objects^ or he must 
commit falsehood and perjury, and have all men, Greeks and 
barbarians, witnesses of his baseness. For should he accept 
the Phocians as allies, and take the oaths to them in conjunc- 
tion with you, it became necessary at once to break his oaths 
to the Thessalians and Thebans, the latter of whom he had 
sworn to assist in subjugating Boeotia, the former in restoring 
the Pylsean congress. Should he refuse to accept them, (as in 
fact he did refuse,) he thought you would not suffer him to 
pass, but would send forces to Thermopylse, as, but for being 
over-reached, you would have done, ancj in that case he 
reckoned it would be impossible to pass. This indeed there 
was no need for him to be informed by others; he had his 
own testimony to the fact : for the first time when he van- 
quished the Phocians, and overthrew their mercenary troops 
and their chieftain and general Onomarchus, when no people 
in the world, Greek or barbarian, succoured the Phoc^ns but 
you, BO far &om passing the strait or accomplishing any of 
his objects by the passage, he could not even approach it. 
He was certain therefore, I take it, that now when Thessalj 
was quarrelling with him, — ^the Pherseans for example refused 
to join his march, — when the Thebans were getting the worst 
and had lost a battle, and a trophy had been erected over 
them, it was impossible to pass, if you sent forces, or to 
attempt it with impunity, unless he had recourse to some 
artifice. " How then shall I escape open felsehood, and effect 
all my objects without the imputation of perjury? How? In 
this way — if I can find some Athenian citizens to deceive 
the Athenians ; for that disgrace will not devolve upon me." 
Therefore his ambassadors gave you notice, that Philip would 
not accept the Phocians for allies; but these men explained 
it to the people thus — that it was not proper for Philip openly 
to accept the Phocians for allies, on account of the Thebans 
and Thessalians; but if he got things into his hands and 
obtained the peace, he would then do exactly what we should 
now desire him to agree to. By such promises and lures he 
obtained peace from you, excluding the Phocians ; but he had 
next to prevent your sending succour to Thermopylae, for the 
chance of which even then your fifty galleys were lying at 
anchor, so that, if Philip advanced, you might oppose him. 
"Well? what contrivance shall I have again about this?" 
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To deprive you of your opportunities, and bring matters sud- 
denly upon you,^ so that, even if you wished, you should not 
be able to march from home. It was managed by these men 
accordingly, it appears. I, as you have heard several times, 
was unable to depart earlier, and though I hired a vessel, 
I was prevented from setting sail. But it was necessary also 
that the Phocians should put confidence in Philip, and volun- 
tarily surrender themselves, so that no delay might intervene, 
and no hostile decree come from you. " Well then ; it shall 
be reported by the Athenian ambassadors, that the Phocians 
are to be saved, so that even those who mistrust me will 
deliver themselves up, relying on the ambfussadors : the Athe- 
nians themselves I will send for, that they, believing all 
their objects to be secured, may pass no adverse vote ; and 
these men shall carry such reports and assurances from me, 
that under no circumstances will they be induced to stir." 
\: In this manner and by such contrivances, through men 
doomed themselves to destruction, was everything brought to 
ruin ; for immediately, instead of seeing Thespise and Platasa 
reestablished, you heard that Orchomenus and Coronea were 
enslaved; instead of Thebes being humbled and her pride 
and insolence abated, the fortifications of your allies the 
Phocians were being razed to the ground, the persons razing 
them were the Thebans, who by iEschines in his speech had 
been scattered into villages. Instead of Euboea being given 
to you as a compensation for Amphipolis, Philip is even esta- 
blishing places in Eubosa to attack you from, and is con- 
tinually forming designs upon Gersestus and Megara. Instead 

* So it is well explained by Reiske in bis Index, under i<l>i<rrdyai, — 
** repente admovcre, immittere, ut copias, quibus eum opprimas." 'A^a- 
ySvras refers not to any particular persons, as the Athenian ambassadors, 
but generally to Philip and all his party — " that they should bring," 
&c. ; as Pabst has it : Man wird macnen milasen, dasa Ihr zum Handdn 
keine Zeit mehr findet^ und die Sache so leiten miisaen, dasa er plStzlidt 
Etuh uber den Jaala hommt ; in which version however the last clause 
deviates a little from the original. Schaefer properly says the sentence 
is resolvable into ayaryuv Adtvw rh, vpayfiara /cal ivurrijircu, Shilleto is 
wrong in supposing that ^iKanrov could be understood, after ^irun-'^crcu. 
He translates the passage — '* that they (the Athenian envoys) should 
rob you of your tiines and opportunities of action, and all on a sudden 
bring on affairs, and place Philip at their head." Francis had fallen 
into a similar error, rendering it, " and proper persons must be ap- 
pointed to conduct and suddenly bring it to such a conclusion," &c. 
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of OroptiB being restoiad to us, ire are marchmg out ynth 
arms to fight for Drymus and the country by Panactus,^ 
which we never did while the Phocians were in safety. In- 
stead of the ancient rites in the temple bdmg restored, and 
his treasures being reoovered for the god, the genuine Am- 
phictyons are exiled and expelled, and their country has been 
laid desolate; thejthat neyer were Amphictyons in the olden 
time, Macedprnans and barbarians, are now thrusting them.- 
;flelyes into the council ; whoever makes mention of the hoi j 
treasures is thrown down the precipice, and Athens has been 
depriTed of her preaudience at Delphi.^ The whole business 
has been a sort of enigma to the state. Philip has been dis- 
appointed in nothing, and has accomplished -every one of his 
^purposes; you, after expecting all that you could wish, have 
seen the reverse come to pass, and, whiLst you appear to be 
at peace, have suffered greater calamities than if you were at 
war j and these men have their wi^es ibr it, and up to the 
present day have not been brought to justice. 

That they have been bribed outright for all this, and have 
Teceived the price of it, has in many ways, I imagine, been 
apparent to you for some time; amd I fear I am doing the 
■reverse of whSsd^ I intend — I have been annoying you all this 

^ Panactus is on the confinefi of Attica and B<sotia» and bo is DiTnma^ 
according to Suidas. What gave rise to tfaiB particular expedition of 
wMch Demosthetnes speaks, we haye no certain information ; bnt there 
can haxdiy be a doobt, mentioned as it is in connexion with Oropna^ 
that it related to a quarrel between Thebes and Athens, and no^ as 
Winiewski supposed, to Philip's designs on Megara. Thirl wall, in 
a note on the passage already quoted (ante, p. 210), writes as follows : — 

" The language of Demosthenes would rather incline one to siq)poae 
that the expedition was sent to resist some aggressions of the Thebans 
on the debateable frontier. Both Winiewski, (p. 146,) and Yoemel, (in 
Orai de Haloniieso, p. 46,) — who also belieres that these forces were 
sent to oppose the passage of Philip's troops to Megara,— conceive that 
this Drymus lay on the confines, not of Attica and Boeotia, like Pan- 
actus, but of Phocis and Dotis. Their only reason for this opinion 
seems to be the accent. Apifjtos is mentioned by Herodotus, viii. 33, as 
a Phocian town on the Cephisus. Whether a town of that name existed 
there in the time of Demosthenes is doubtful. The place seems then 
to have been called ApvfMla. Pans. x. 8. 2. But Harpocration has 
Apvfids, tSKis fiera^h rijs Bowrias Ktd r^f 'Attik^;. Even independently 
of this authority, it seems hard to believe that Demosthenes would have 
coupled the name of a place in Phocis with that of one on the Attic 
frontier, as Winiewski and Yoemel suppose him to have done." 

* See Appendix I. 
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time in striying to make out a complete demonstration of 
-what you knew yourselves. However, do let me add one 
thing more : Is liiere any of the ambassadors sent by Philip 
to whom you, men of the juiy, would erect a brazen statue ir, 
the mai^et-'place 1 Nay : would you give dinner in the cily- 
liall^ or any other of those rewards whidh you honour your 
bene&otors with ? I riiould think not. Why ? ¥ou aro 
certainly neither ungrateful nor unjust nor bad men. It is, 
you would say, and with truth and justice, he{».u8e they did 
everything for Philip and not a thing for you. Think ye 
then that your sentiments are such, andiPhiUp's are different, 
— ^that he confers upon these men presents of such number 
and value, because on their embassy they acted well and 
&ithfully for you? Impossibla You see haw he received 
Hegesippus and his co<-ambaeisadors. I pass by the rest; but 
he banished our poet Xenochdes for entertaining them, his 
fellow-countrymen. Sudi is the way he behaves to those who 
honestly speak their opinions on your beha]£ while to those 
who have sold themselves -he behaves as he does to these men. 
Are witnesses required for this? Are any stronger proo& 
wanted for this ? Can any <one get this a^ay from you 9 

A person however came up to me just before the opening 
of the court,^ and told me the strangest thing,^ — ^that he was 
prepared to accuse Chares,^ and expected, by taking that 
course and talking in that style, to impose on you. Now 
I will not fitrongly insist upon this &ot, tliat Chares (howso* 
ever brought to trial) has been found to have acted faithfully 
and loyaJSy, as far as lay in Ins power, for your interests, 
though he has incurred onany failures through persons who 
from corrupt motives ruin everything; but I will make a large 
concession. Let me grant that the defendant will speak 
nothing about him but the truth : even then, I say, it is a 
perfect mockery for the defendant to accuse him ; for I charge 
not Machines with any of the transactions in the war, (for ^ 
them the generals are accoimtable;) nor with the state's having 
concluded peace : but thus far I acquit him entirely. What 

* I have followed Schaefer'fl interpretation of irp6 rod ^iKsurrTipiov, 
Pabst makes it refer to place. 

^ Pabst xncorrecilj renders these words: und aagte rrdr ais eine 
unerhOrte Neuigheit. 

3 See Appendix XL 
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then do I say, and from what do my charges take their rise^ 
From his speaking, when the state was concluding peace, on 
the side of Philocrates, and not on theirs who moved for the 
good of the country; and from his having taken bribes; 
from his afterwards on the second embassy wasting the 
times, and performing none of your instructions ; from his 
tricking the state, and, after giving us to expect that PhiHp 
would do all we desired, having utterly ruined our affairs; 
fr'om his afterwards, when othelB walned you to beware of 
a man who had done so many wrongs,^ appearing as that 
man's advocate. These are my charges ; keep these in re- 
membrance : for a just and equitable peace, and men who 
had betrayed nothing and not afterwards told lies, I would 
even have commended, and advised you to honour them with 
a crown. But if any general has injured you, it has nothing 
to do with the present inquiry. For what general has lost 
Halus, or who has destroyed the Phocians? who Doriscusi 
who Cersobleptes ? who the Sacred Mountain 1 who Ther- 
mopylsB? who has given to Philip a road all the way to 
Attica through the territory of friends and allies 1 who has, 
alienated Coronea, Orchomenus, Euboea? who nearly Megara 
lately ? who has mada the Thebans powerful ? Of all these 
important matters none was lost through the generals ; none 
has Philip had yielded to him at the peace with your consent : 
they have been lost through these men and their venality. If 
therefore he shirks these points, if, to lead you astray, he will 
talk of anything sooner than them : meet him as I suggest 
— " We are not sitting in judgment upon a general ; you are 
not tried upon those charges. Don't tell us who else has caused 
the destruction of the Phocians, but show that you are not 
the cause. Why, if Demosthenes did any wrong, do you 
mention it now, but did not accuse him when he rendered 
his account? For this very reason you have deserved to 
perish. Don't tell us that peace is a fine thing or an advan- 
tageous thing, for no one charges you with the state's having 
concluded peace; but that the peace is not a shameful and 
ignominious one— that we have not been cheated in many 
ways and all was not lost after it — this you may tell us. 

^ Philip; in whose favour iBschines spoke when the Macedonian 
ambassadors caibe to Athens, and required the Athenians to acknow- 
ledge his title as member of the Amphictyonic Council. 
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^or all these consequences are proved to have been brought 
upon us by you ; and how is it that up to this very day you 
praise the author of such things ? " Jf you keep watch upon 
him thus, he will havfe nothing to say, but will raise his 
voice here and have exercised himself in spouting all to no 
purpose.^ 

About his voice too it may be necessary to say something; 
for I hear that upon this also he very confidently relies, as if 
he can overpower you by his acting. I think however, you 
would be committing a gross absurdity, if, when he played 
the miseries of Thyestes and the men at Troy, you drove and 
hissed him off the boards, and nearly stoned him to death, so 
that at last he desisted from his playing of third-rate parts, 
yet now that, not upon the stage, but in public and most 
important affairs of state, he has wrought infinity of evil, 
you should pay regard to him as a fine speaker. Heaven 
forbid 1 Do not you be guilty of any folly, but consider : if 
you are making trial of a herald, you should see that he has 
a good voice, but if of an ambassador and undertaker of public 
duties, that he is honest, that he demeans himself with spirit 
as your representative, like a fellow-citizen towards youj^ as 
I (for example) had no respect for Philip, but respected the 
prisoners, delivered them, and never flinched; whereas the 
defendant crouched before him, and sang the peeans, but you 
he disregarded. Further, when you see eloquence or a fine 
voice or any other such accomplishment in a man of probity 
and honourable ambition, you should all rejoice at it and 
encourage its display ; for it is a common advantage to you 
all : but when you see the like in a corrupt and Imsc man, 
who yields to every temptation of gain^you should discourage 
and hear him with enmity and aversion ; as knavery, getting 
from you the reputation of power, is an engine against the 
state. You see what mighty troubles have fallen upon the 
state from what the defendant has got renown by. And 

* Auger, not badly : " Inutilement alors fera-t-il 6clater cette belle 
voiz qu'il aura bien exercee." Schaefer : " Incassum hie toilet Tocexa 
ad hoc ipsum prius exercitam." 

Demosthenea by his frequent sneers at the fine voice of his adversary 
betrays his fear of that which he affects to undervalue. 

a Anger: "doit avoir de la fiert6 quand il agit pour tous, de la 
doaceur quand il vit avec vous." 
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other powers are tolnrably independent; but that of speak- 
ing is crippled) if you the hearers are unfiEtvourable. Listen 
idien to tiiis man as to a venal knave, who will not speak 
a Efyllable of truth. 

Observe now, that not only in other lespeets, but in relation 
to your dealings with Philip, it is in every way expedient for 
the defendant to be oonvieted. For, on the one hand, should 
he ever arrive at tiie neeessity of doing justice to Athens, he 
will alter his plan; — now he has determined to cheat the 
many and court the few; but if he hear that these men are 
destroyed, he will choose hereafter to serve you the many 
and masters of alL On the other hand, should he continue 
in the same position of power and pride, the persons who are 
ready to do anything for him you will have removed from 
the country, if you remove these. How think ye? — ^men 
that acted so, believing they should be called to account 
— what will they do if they have your licence for their 
acts? What Euthycrates, what Lasthenes, what traitor will 
they not surpass? And which of all the rest will not be 
a worse member of the commonwealth, seeing that those who 
have sold your interests obtain riches, credit, a capital in 
Philip's friendship, while those who behave themselves like 
honest men and have spent money of their own get annoy- 
ance, enmity, ill-will from a certain class of people 1 Never 
let it come to this i Neither for your honour, nor for your 
religion, nor for your safety, nor in any other point of view, is 
it desirable to acquit the defendant. You must avenge your- 
selves, and make him an example to all, both to your fellow- 
citizens and to the rest of the Greeks. 
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THE SACBED WAB. 

Justin commences the chapter, in which the subject of this war is 
introduced, with the following passage :^ 

" Grfficiae civitates, dum imperare singoliB cvpinnt, impertum * 
omnes perdidenmt." And he attributes the destruction of Greek 
liberty, to the ambition of the Thebans, and the impolitic measures^ 
which they took to secure their own predominance. It was indeed 
the weakness to which they had been reduced bylthe long con- 
tinuance of a war provoked by themselves, together with the oistrac- 
tions of Thessaly, and the necessity which tnere seemed to be for 
some controlling power, which caused Philip of Macedbn to be put 
at the head of tne Amphictyonic League, gave him a victorious 
inroad into southern Greece, and made him the arbiter of her 
destinies. 

Phocis,^ the principal seat of this war, is a country bounded on the 
east by Bosotia^ on the south by the Corinthian bay, on the west by 
the Ozolian Locrians and a part of JBtolia. To the north-west is 
the little triangular district called Doris, anciently occupied by the 
Dryopes, but wrested from them by the more warlike tribe of 
Dorians, who afterwards became so powerful a part of the Hellenic 
body, and issued from this very district to effect the conquest of 
Peloponnesus. North and north-east are the Epicnemidian Locrians 
and the Opuntian Locrians. The rugged ndges of Mount (Eta 
stretch across the northern frontiers of Doris, Phocis, and Epic- 
nemidian Locris, and separate them from Thessaly. This chain of 
mountains, forming the principal barrier of southern Greece, is termi- 
nated by the sea at the extremity of the Malian bay. Here was 
the pass of Thermopyhe, which extended more than a mile in 
length between the cliffs of (Eta^ and a marshy tract dose to the 
shore of the bay« and opened by a narrow pass into the territory of 

(1) lib. viiL c. 1. 

(2) The ninth book of Strabo, chapter 3, oontahis a deicription of Phoois. The 
tenth book of Psuaaniaa is on the same subjMt, the greater part being devoted to 
Delphi. 

. (3) At that pohit the mountain took the name of Callidromiis. Strabo, ix. 428. 
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Epicnemidian Locris. In early times it belonged to the Phocians, 
wno carried a wall across the western end of the pass, to check the 
incursions of the Thessalians. The Phocian territory then extended 
as far as the Euboean strait, and there was a Phocian town on the 
coast called Daphnus. A Locrian tribe afterwards got possession of 
this district as far as the sea-coast, and Phocis was separated from 
them by the mountains of Cnemis, from which that tribe took 
its name.* 

The river Cephissus, rising in the Dorian hills near the town 
of Lilsa, flows through the northern part of Phocis, and empties 
itself into the Copaic Lake in Boeotia.* On a slight eminence 
between the valley of this river and Mount Cnemis stood Elatea, the 
second city of Phocis; and some miles eastward a road by the 
mountains led to the city of Abac, where there was an ancient 
oracular temple of Apollo destroyed by Xerxes, the ruins of which 
were long preserved by the Greeks as a memorial.' 

The far-famed mountain of Parnassus rises a little above the centre 
of Phocis, its highest summit being nearly 8,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. On a slope of the mountain, about seven or eight miles 
below the summit, and itself 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
stood the ancient Pytho, afterwards Delphi, the capital city of 
Phocis, and seat of the famous oracle of Apollo. Homer calls it 
the rocky Pytho.* Seven miles and a hall to the south, at the 
head of the Crisssean bay, was Cirrha, anciently called Crissa. A 
mountain called Cirphis overhung the town, and the river Plistus, 
rising in the Parnassian hills, flowed through it into the bay. This 
afterwards, as we shall see, became the port of Delphi.* 

Under the eastern declivity of Parnassus, two or three miles from 
the Boeotian frontier, was Daulis, whose people are said by Pausa- 
nias to have been the most warlike of the Phocians.* The town of 
Anticyra stood at the head of a gulf bearing the same name, to the 
east of the Crisssan gulf, and is said to have been the same town 
which Homer in the catalogue of warriors calls Cyparissus/ 

Other Phocian towns were Charadra. and Amphiclea (called Am- 

(1) Strabo, !x. 416, 424, 425. Daphnus for some time divided the territory of the 
Epicnemidian Locri^ns from that of the Opuntian Locrians ; then it became 
a Locrian town, but was at length destroyed. There was an ancient monument here 
to Schedius, the Homeric leader of the Phocians. 

(2) Lilsa, near to its source, is mentioned as a Phocian town by Homer ; Iliad, 
a. 523. 

(3) Pausanias, z. 34, 35. Sophocles, (Edipus Rex, 899. 

(4) TlvO&va re sreTp^eo-o-ay. Iliad, ii. 519. 

(5) Pausanias, x. 1, 37. But Strabo, Ix. 418, represents Crissa and Cirrha to have 
been different towns. Grote has adopted this view, though he rejects Strabo'a 
account of the two wars, one in which Cirrha was destroyed by the Crissseans, the 
other in which Crissa was destroyed by the Amphictyons. (Histoiv of Greece, iv. 82.) 

(6) Pausanias, x. 4. It was here that the metamorphosis of Philomela took place 
according to the fable, whence the nightingale is called DatUias ales. Ovid, Epist. 
Sappho, 154. Thucydides, ii. 29. Strabo, Ix. 423. 

(7) Homer, Iliad, ii. 519, and Heyne's notes on the passage. Paasknias, x. 36. 
This, like the Thessalian Anticyra, was celebrated {pt its hellebore. Strabo, ix. 418. 
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pLicsea by Herodotus) on the borders of Doris; Hyampolis on the 
confines of Opuntian Locris ; Ledon (the birthplace of Plulomelus) 
and Parapotamii, situated in the yale of the Cepnisus, the most fertile 
part of Phocis; Neon, to the north-west of Mount Parnassus; Ane- 
morea, the most central town; Panopeus and Ambry sus, on the 
BcBotian frontier, the last of which became of importance in the war 
of Thebes and Athens against Philip.^ 

Altogether Phocis comprised from twenty to thirty small cities or 
communities, which were federally united. A general congress was 
held at a place on the road from Daulis to Delphi, where there was 
a lai^e national building called Phocicum, to which deputies were 
sent by each of the communities.^ Delphi however, notwithstandmg 
its local position, had from an early period seoarated itself from the 
Phocian confederacy, and the inhabitants dia not even like to be 
called Phocians.' The government was in the hands of a few noUe 
families, who traced their descent from Deucalion, and from whom 
were chosen a council of five, to manage the afiairs of the temple. 
The members of this council held their offices for life, and were 
called ** The Sacred ones."* 

The Delphian oracle was the most celebrated of all in the Grecian 
world, and held fronl the earliest times in the highest veneration. It 
was consulted on the most important occasions, both for political pur« 
poses, as on questions of war and peace, the establishment of laws, 
the institution of religious ceremonies, the founding of colonies, and 
the like, and also for advice in the concerns of private life.' Its 
origin is necessarily obscure. It is said that a vapour, issuing from 
the well of Cassotis, intoxicated those that approached it, and threw 
them into delirium. The discovery was made by some shepherds, 

." (1) Pausanias, x. 83, &e. (2) Pausanias, x. 5, 1. 

>* (3) Pausanias, It. 34, 11. -Thirlwall thinks that the Delphiani irere of Dorian 
extraction, and that this may account for their generally favouring the cause of the 
Spartans and their Dorian allies. (History of Greece, i. 877.) It is probable enough 
that as Delphi, firom a mere village, grew by degrees into a Uagfi and flourishing city, 
enriched and embellished by the tribute of visitors firom all parts, the Delphians chose 
to consider it as belonging to the vrhole Hellenic nation, rather than to any local 
community, and on such grounds asserted their independence ; in which they found 
themselves supported by some of the stronger states of Greece. 

(4) Plutarch, Gr. Qusest. 9. In Euripides, Ion, 416, they are called ^cA^fiv opi<r^ 
Tcir, our kicXrjpaatv wd\ot. Herodotus, viii. 36, speaks of tou irpo^^TCM. Was he the 
chief member of the council ? 

(5) Colonies were rarely founded without the sanction of Apollo. Callimachus says, 
in his hymn :— 

^otfiot Yap ael iroXietro't ^iXtiieX 
Kri^ofiivaivy avTov ii IfefieiXia ^oTfiot b^iveu 

Instances of consulting the oracle before making war, or taking other decisire mea- 
sures, abound in Herodotus, Thueydides, and other ancient historians. The cases of 
I«ycargus and Croesus are familiar. The Corcyraeans oifer to refer their dispute about 
Epidamnus to the arbitration of the Delphian oracle. (Thueydides, i. 28.) Apollo 
commands tiie Laeedasmonians to remove the sepulchre of Pausanias, and erect 
statues to him in the temple of Pallas. (Thueydides, i. 184.) Many examples occur 
of private men consulting the god. To consult him however for a wicked purpose 
was a dangerous experiment. The general belief on that subject is illustrated by the 
story of the Spartan Glaucus, who inquired whether it would be safe to revise resto- 

VOL II, q 
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whose flocks straying near the spot had heen seized with eonvulsions. 
It was then found that human beings were similarly affected, and 
that, while the fit was on them, tbey received a miracnlous power of 
prophetic vision and speech. This led to the idea of securing the 
benefit of the divine agency, which produced such miraeuions 
effects, by establishing a permanent orade on the spot. A temple 
was built accordingly : the chasm from which the vapour ascenoed 
was exactly in the centre : a tripod was placed over it; on tiiis sat 
the priestess and inhaled the sacred smoke, under whose influ.eiice 
shepoured forth the supernatural sounds inspired by ApoUo.^ 

The priestess, or Pythia, as she was called, was a native of Del^ii, 
and chosen from a humble family. She was anciently a girl; Wt 
one having been, sednced by a young Tbessalian, it was determined 
by the DeiDhiaiis that, for the futtire, no priestess should be ap- 
pointed unaer the aee of fifty, though she was always to be dressed 
m the garb of a maiden. As the importance of the orade increased, 
it became necessary to appoint two and even three women to perform 
the prophetic functicms. For these tliey were duly prepared by a three 
days' fast, by bathing in the holy spring of Castafy, and other religions 
rites. The due observance of such rites was seen to by the Delphian 
managers, to whom the business of the oracle was confided. It 
has been supposed, that the priestess frequently acted under 
their dictation in delivering the responses; and m later times, 
when powerful st^s made a tool of tte oracle, this was very 
frequently the ease; but to suppose that it was an ordinary 
occurrence in the early times, would be inconsistent with the 
received traditions of history, as well as with probability. In 
the great multitude of instances in which the God viras consulted, 
the Delphians had no interest in practising deception; while they had 
an interest, which in the early ages must generally have been para^ 
mount to all other motives, in maintaining the reputation of the 
oracle for truth and wisdom. The priestess was usuaUy, from either 
physical or mental causes, or both, excited to a species of phrensy; 
and sometimes even died in convulsions after her prophetic labours. 
We can hardly believe that her madness was habitual^ feigned, and 

TBtion of a deposit, and was punished by extizpation of his race. Heiodotus, vi. 86. 
Jttvenal, Sat. xiu. 199. 

Sputano cuidam zespondit Pythia vates, ^ 

Baud impunitum quondam fore, quod dubitaret 

Depositum retinere, et fraudem jure tueri 

Jurando : qusrebat enim quse numinis esset 

Mens, et an hoc iUi facinus suaderet Apollo. 

Reddidit ei^o metu, non xnoribus, et tamen omnem 

Yocem adyti dig;nam templo vecamque probavit, 

Extinctus tot^ pariter cum gente doraoque, 

Et quamvis longft deductis gente propinquis. 
(1) Pausanias, z. 24, 7. Strabo, ix. 419. Diodorus, xvi. 26. A9 to the ancient 
legend of Apollo, his choice of the oracular seat, his killing of the serpent that 
guarded it, the origin of the names Pytho and Delphi, See; see the HomeriaHynin 
to Apollo, and also Pausanias, x. 6. 3. Compare Stiabo, ix. 422. 
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iC is not compatible with a system of eraCt oH the part of the Pytllia 
or her employers.^ 

Certain days in e^eiy month were appointed for consulting the 
Oracle, to which people came from every state of Greece. The Del- 
phians regulated the order of consultation, which was generally 
determined by lot ; bat sometimes, as a mark of honoiur or favour, , 
they granted precedency to particular states, as for example, to CrGesus^ 
to Sparta, to Athens, and afterwards to Philip of Maeedon. Some- 
times also they granted exemption from paym^it of the usual fees*^ 

Delphi stood pretty nearly in the eentre of Greece, a positi^Ml 
highly favourable for the oracle.' The temple ^as bmlt on rising 
ground in the highest part of the dity, thefront (attei itsreconstructioll*. 
B.C. 548) being of Parian marble. The sacred precinet waa adonifed 
with a multitude of beautiful statues and sculpturea, presented by the' 
different states of Greeee.* Gifts of all kinds, ingots id gold tmd 
silver, vases, bowls, statues, shields, and other ornaments, were sent 
hy kings and people, as well as by private individuals, from Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, the MgsMOi isles, and Asia Minor; particulmr 
c^s or eompartments being appropriated for their reception.^ Even 
in Homer's time Delphi was celebrated lor its riches.® 

(1) Plutarch, de Befieotu OracuL 51. The general respect in which the Delphian 
oracle was held by the Grecian world inclines one to believe in some superhuman 
ai^cncy, whether of a divine or of an evil spirU. Many of the responses were (no doubt)' 
expressed with designed ambiguity ; but the well attested truthfulness of othera 
cannot be set down to chance. Strabo agrees with Herodotus as to the character 
of the oracle. He calls it dyjfevdicrarov r&v navrtav, (ix. 419, 422.) Cicero in his 
flirst book de Divinatione (c. 19) urges in favour of the oracle^ that it never conld 
have been so celebrated but for its veracity. Admitting its decline in later times, he 
says : " Ut igitur nunc minori glori& est, quia minus oraculorum Veritas excellit, iio 
turn, nisi summft veiitate, in tanta glori& non fuisset." He suggests as a possible 
cause of its decline, that the inspiring vi^pour m^ have disappeared : ** Potest via 
ilia terrse, quae mentem Pythise divino afflatu concitabat, evanuisse vetustate, ut 
qnosdam exaruisse amnes aut in alium cursum contortos et deflexos videraui.'' The 
decline of the oracle aflier the Christian era, which Milton has so beautiAilly touched 
upon bi his Christmas hymn, favours the notion of demoniacal agency. Lucan 
expresses the feelings of the most pious heathens, when he says : — 

Non ullo ssecula dono 
Jfostra caient autjcne DeOm, quam Delphiea sedes 
Quod silttit. 

(2) Euripides, Ion, 421. ^schylus, Eumenid. 32. Demosthenes, 3 Philipp. 119. 
De Fals. Leg. 446. Herodotus, L 54, and Schweighaeuser's note. Plutarch in Vit. 
Pericl. 21, Vit. Alexand. 14. Alexander, when the priestess demuxied about tiie time 
of consultation, drM:ged her by force into the temple ; upon whioh ^e exclaimed, 
" My son, thou ait mvlncible :** and he said there waa no ftirther need to question 
the god. 

(3) Henee eaHed jw 6fi^a\M. Strabo, ix. 419. The allusions to this by the poets 
are fi«quent. Ex. gr. Euripides. Orest. 691. 

'Op^T ; 'AiroXXwv, *6t ^itaofi^Xovt Jiipat : 
vaiwv fiportiat trrSfta v4fi€i va^trrartw. 

(4) Pausanias, x. 8, 9. The following chapters contain a long eniimeifttionof wlMt 
he had seen. Herodotus, v. 62. 

(5) Herodotus, i. 14, 60, 51. Strabo, ix. 421. 

(6) dad, ix. 404. 

Ov3' ova \aivot olibt u0ffropor hvr6i h4piet 
<boi^ov 'Air6\Afi9vor l\u(ioX 2vt weTpfi^airjj. 
Sophocles calls it ir«Xvxpv(rov nvOfivov. CBdipus Tyr. 151. 

«j2 
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These were continually augmented till the period of the second 
Persian invasion, when Xerxes, having received accurate intelligence 
of the accumulated treasures, marched to Delphi for the express 
purpose of pillage.* After his defeat Apollo shared with the other 
gods in the spoil of the invader.* 

t The importance of Delphi was yet further increased by the insti- 
tution of the Pj^thian games, and oy its having been at a still earlier 
period chosen as one of the seats of the Ampmctyonic council The 
nature and functions of this council are so intimately connected with 
the subject before us, that I must stop to explain them. 

It is related by ancient historians, that Amphictyon, the son 
of Deucalion, founded the institution which bears his name, and the 
importance of which was in course of time so greatly enlarged as to 
have been called a genen^ council or diet of all Greece.' Modem 
writers consider Am]^ictyon to be a fictitious personage, invented by 
mythologists, and deriving his name from the very council which he 
is supposed to have founded, and which really signifies (according to 
the etymology of the word)^ an association of neighbouring people 
for some common purpose, whether of mutual defence, intercourse, 
or sacrifice. The habits of the ancient Greeks inclined them to form 
associations of this kind, especially those of a reli^ous character; 
and that many, such existed, and were called Amphictyones, we are 
distinctly informed; for example, one in the island Calauria, one at 
Onchestus in Boeotia, and the more celebrated one of Delos. But that 
which held its meetings at Delphi and Thermopylse acquired so much 
greater a celebrity than all the rest, as to be specially called the Am- 
phictyonic assembly.* . 

Twelve different people or tribes united to form this association; 
Boeotians, Dorians, loniaiis, Thessalians, Perrhsebians, Magnetes, 
(Etffians, Phthiots, Malians, Locrians, Phocians, Dolopians.^ Such, 
gathered from the somewhat varying accounts of different authors, is 
considered to be the most prooable enumeration of its members. 
They met twice a year; in the spring at Delphi, in the autumn at the 
temple of Ceres in Thermopyl®, near to the town of Anthela. Each 
tribe sent deputies to the congress, called Ftflagora and Hieromne- 

(1) Herodotus, vil. 35. 

(2) Herodotus, viii. 121 ; iz. 81. Delphi, like other temples, was greatly enriched 
by the spoils of war, as appears from a multitude of cases mentioned by ancient 
authors. Compare Herodotus, vii. 182, viu. 27. Thucydides, ii. 84; iy. 134. 
Xenophon, .'Hellen. iii. c. 8, s. 1. piodorus, xii. 29 ; xiv. 93, where it is meiitione<l 
that the Romans sent to Delphi a tithe of the spoils of Veii. 

(3) So Cicero calls it, De Inventione, ii. 23. " Accusantur apud Amphictyonas, 
id est, apud commune Grascias concilium." In the Amphictyonic decree cited in 
Demosthenes de Coron. 198, it is called to koiv6vt&v 'EXX^vmv tTvvi6(nov. 

(4) 'A/tA^<KTtov«c. See Pindar, Isthm. iv. 13. How the vowel came to be changed, 
we cannot tell. 

(5) Pausanias, x. 8. Strabo, ix. 429. Herodotus, vii. 200. ThirlwaU, 6r. Hist. 
1. 873. Grote, IL 321. Archaeological Dictionary, Title Amphietyonet, 

(6) Thirlwall, (i. 377,) thinks that the Dolopians were finally supplanted by the 
Delphians, who appear in another list. 
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moues. The former attended and spoke in the debates, and voted for 
their respective tribes, each of whom had two votes. The latter were 
persons of a sacerdotal character, whose functions were principally ex- 
ecutive, and related to the sacrifices and religious observances, though 
they seem also to have attended the debates and assisted the Pyfii- 
gorffi, but without the right of voting. From Athens there were 
sent three Pylagone, annually elected by the people, and one Hiero- 
mnemon, chosen by lot.^ It appears botn from iBschines and Demos- 
thenes, that, besides the ordinary congress of deputies, which sat in 
the temple or sacred building, there was occasionally convened a sort 
of popular Amphictyonic assembly, composed not only of the Fylagorse 
and Hieromnemons, but also of the inhabitants of the place, and such 
strangers as had come to worship or consult the Deity.* 

The list of tribes indicates that it was anciently a local rather than 
a national confederacy. Peloponnesus was altogether excluded; for 
the Dorians, at the institution of the council, were simply the Dorians 
under Mount (Eta, not the conquering race who at a later period 
comprised the most warlike states of Greece. These states after^ 
waras became Amphictyonic, by virtue of their Dorian origin, as 
Athens did by virtue of its Ionic. Arcadia, Elis, and Achaia, how* 
ever, at no time belonged to the confederacy; neither did iBtolia, 
or Acamania. 

Another thing to be remarked is the preponderance of Greeks 
north of ThermopylsB, and the power thereby given to the Thessalians; 
a circumstance which became of ^eat moment in the struggle with 
Philip of Macedon. Thessaly,' m its widest sense, included the 
whole district bounded on the north by Olympus and the Gambunian 
range of mountains, on the east by the MgBdaxL sea, on the south and 
west bv Mounts (Eta and Pindus. Thus considered, it comprehends 
half of the Amphictyonic tribes ; but the Thessalians, strictly so 
called, occupied only a portion of this district, the remainder being 
held by other races, more or less subject or subordinate to them. The 
Perrhsbians dwelt between the river Peneus and Mount Olympus. 
The Ma^etes on the coast of the iEgiean, under Mounts Ossa 
and Pelion: their country was called Magnesia. The Achaean 
Phthiots occupied the plain beneath Mount Othrys, stretching from 

(1 ) Aristophanes, Nubes, 624. The ofhce of Hieromnemon was deemed a Tery honour* 
able one (See Demosthenes cont. Timocr. 747), and the beUer opinion is, that it waa 
held for a longer period than one year, and perhaps for life. See the Archceol. Diet, 
title Jmphictyonei. 

(2) .fischines, cont. Ctesiph. 71. De Fals. Leg. 48. Demosthenes, de Coron. 278. 
Who are the ffwedoot, mentioned in the Amphictyonic decrees in Demosthenes, is 
uncertain ; but perhaps it means the Hieromnemons, who sat as assessors with the 
Pylagorae, to suggest and advise, (see p. 276), and are said even in a loose way, 
(p. 277) ^n^ivao0ai. Bv the decree it was resolved, iireXBtTv rovt irvXa7opovff gai 
roin rw46povt» and by the showing of Demosthenes, the Hieromnemons did waU^ 
over the district in question. 

(3) The description of Thesialy occupies the fifth chapter of the ninth book of 
Strabo.. 
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iheBiee in & soixdn-easterly direction as far as the Pagaesean bay, 
woaa which was the town of Halus. The Malians were between 
Pnthiotifl and Thermopjl«, giving name to the Malian bay; in their 
conntiy were the cities of Anticyra and Trachis ; and aft^wards 
ij^adea was founded by the Lacedaemonians.^ West of the Malians 
were the (Etsans, oceupying the northern slopes of Mount (Eta: they 
included the iEmanes, whom Pauaanias enumeriUies as one of the 
Amphictyonie people. Dolopia was to the north-east of Mount 
Othrys, and stretched beyond Pindus as far as the river Acheloos. 

Tlie people strictly called Thessali inhabited chiefly the caitral 
plain between mounts Pindus, Olympus, Ossa, Pelion, and Othrys. 
Thdr chief cities were Larissa, rbarsalus, Crannon, and Pheoe. 
Originally they came from Thesprotia in Epirus, and after subduing 
a Pelasgic or ^olian race, whom they round in occupation, they 
established themselves in their new country as a sort of dominant 
aristocracy. The conquered people were reduced to the condition^of 
serfs, and were called renestffi;^ being bound to eultivate the land, 
«Dd follow thdjr masters to battle when reG[uired. The Thessalians 
gradually extended their power over the circumjacent tribes; and, 
could tb«y have been united and under a firm government, would 
have become formidable to the southern states of Greece : but they 
had no organized system of goverrmient, and the feuds between the 
great families prevented any union taking plaee, except on particular 
occasions, and for short periods. The ancient quadruple division of 
Thessaly, which Philip revived for his own purposes, was probably 
established at a time when the Thessalians had arrived at a consider- 
able height of power. The four districts were called Thessaliotis, 
HistisBotis, Pelasgiotia, and Phthiotis ; of which the first comprised 
the central plain, the second the territory of the Perrh»bians and 
the north-western parts, the third the eastern coast, and the fourth 
the country of the Acheean Phthiots already described.' 

Another thing to be noticed is, that Amphictyonic membership 
belonged not to cities, but to tribes or races, each of whom had the 
same number of votes, however great, or however small; so that, 
after the great expansion of the Ionic and Doric races, the right of 
representation m the Amphictyonic congress was shared by Athens 
and Sparta with the numerous conmiunities which had sprung out 
of those races respectively. It is supposed that the different cities 
of one tribe took their turns of sending representatives, according to 
some arrangement of which we have no particular information. It 

(1) Thneydides, ii. 92. Th^ hoped that it would give them the command ofTheD* 
mopylse, and the means of making a descent upon the northern coast of Eubcea. 

(2) The word is either derived Arom irc^a, poverty ; ott according to another 
aceomit, is a eonruption of neveerat, from /mevM, because they were perman«itly 
attached to the soil, and could not, like slaves, be sold or sent away. Dionyslus, 
Antiq. Rom. ii. 9. Atheneeus, vi. 264. 

(S) Strabo, ix. 480. IModoras, ir. 67. Herodotus, yii.129, 176. Thucydidet, i. 2; 
iL 22; iv. 78. Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 1. Grote's History of Greece, ii. 867. 
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is probable that a leading and powerful state would gradually aasuma 
to itself the rights of toe whole tribe; yet still its constitutional 
power in the congress would be limitcMi to the original number of 
votes; and Athens or Sparta could only acquire a preponderating 
weight among the Amptictyons through the influence which thej 
exerted over the other constituent tribes. To such influence is 

dtly to be ascribed the increasing importance of the Amphictyonic 
y, and its growth from a mere local association into the semblance 
of an Hellenic diet. The sanctity of the Delphian temple gave an 
additional lustre to its meetings.^ 

The oath anciently taken by the members of the league was to 
the following effect: — "That they would not destroy any city of 
the Amphictvonic tribes; that they would not cut oft their springs 
of water either in peace or war; that they would turn their arms 
against any people who did suck things, and destroy their cities; 
that, if any one committed sacrilege against the god, or formed, or 
was privy to, any design to injure the temple, they would exert 
themselves with hand, foot, tongue, and all their might, to punish 
him."« -or 

History furnishes us with a few examples in which the Amphic- 
tyons at an early period interposed in the affairs of Greece, to vindi- 
cate national rights or public justice, or to maintain the honour of 
Apollo. Thus, when the conductors pf a procession to Delphi were 
insulted by some Megarians, the Amphictyons passed sentence on 
the offenders.' When the Dolopians of Scyrus, who had long been 
addicted to piracy, seized and imprisoned some Thessalian merchants 
who put into their port, and the merchants escaping nreferred their 
complaint to the Amphictyons, they condemned the islanders to pay 
a fine. The guilty people, rather than pay the flne, chose to surrender 
the island to Cimon, who took advantage of the occasion to annex it 
to the dominion of Athens.* At the close of tlie Persian war, the 
Amphictyons offered a reward for Ephialtes who betrayed the pass 
over the mountains to Xerxes.' They erected a monument to 
Leonidas.* After the burning of the Delphian temple, B.C. 548, we 
And them entrusted with the task of rebuilding it, and the AlcmsBO- 
nids taking the contract from them for three hundred talents.' 
They claimed the ri^ht, supposed to be derived from their earliest 
institution, of sitting m judgmentupon disputes between Amphictyonic 
cities; a right which it must have been difficult to exercise, except 



(1) The meeting at Delphi, as well as that at Thennopyle, was called h nvXaia, 
the PgUean r-eeting, a cizcumstanoe tending to show the greater antiquity of the 
latter. See Grote, ii. S38. 

(2) JEschines, De Pals. Leg. 43. (3) Plutarch, Gr. Quasst. 59. 

(4) Plutarch in Vit. Cimon. 8. Thncydides, i. 98. 

(5) Herodotus, vii. 218. (6) Herodotus, 228. 

(7) Herodotus, U. 180 ; t. 62 ; Strabo, ix. 421 ; Pausanias, x. 5. The temple built 
by the Amphictyons was said to be the third. 
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over the less powerful of tbeir members. Traces of sucli a jurisdio* 
tion however are to be found.* 

The most memorable instance of Amphictjonic action in the earlj 
times is that known by the name of the first Sacred war, which ter- 
minated in the destruction of the city of Crissa, and afforded a pre* 
cedent for the punishment of the rhocians and Lociians two or 
three centuries after. The Grissieans were charged with taking 
extortionate tolls from the visitors who came to Delphi by sea from 
the western parts of Greece, or from Italy and Sicily, and who came 
across the Corinthian gulf into the Grissiean harbour. Thev were 
charged (according to another account) with having encroached upon 
the mnd of Apollo, and iiith having committed outrages upon some 
Phocian and Argive women returning from the temple. Perhaps 
all these charges were mixed together.' War was declared by 
the Amphictyons, at the instigation (according to Plutarch)' of 
Solon the Athenian. Clisthenes, king of Sicyon, was chosen to con- 
duct the war, in which the Athenians took an active part, under the 
command either of Solon himself or of Alcmseon, and the Thessaliaos 
under Eurylochus. The Crissseans were besieged, but they made 
an obstinate resistance, and the war, like that of Troy, is said to 
have lasted ten years. It was declared by the oracle, that Crissa 
would never be taken, until the waves washed the territories of 
Delphi. Solon advised, that the way to fulfil the oracle was to con- 
secrate to Apollo all the land of the Grissieans. This was done; 
the besiegers solemnly vowed that the Grissiean land should be given 
to Apollo, and should for ever lie waste : soon after this the city 
was taken by stratagem. Solon diverted the stream of the Plistus, 
and after poisoning the waters with the roots of hellebore, suffered 
them to return to their former channel; the besieged drank them 
with avidity and miserably perished. Thus Grissa fell, in the year 
B.C. 585. The victors performed their vow, and after razing the city 
to the ground, turned the whole of its domain into a wiidemess. 
The harbour was given to the Delphians, who now became masters 
of the whole plain from Parnassus to the sea.* 

To commemorate this victory, the Amphictyons, enriched by the 
spoil of the conquered city, established the Pythian games, which 
thenceforth were celebrated quadrienniall^r in the third year of every 
Olympic period. There had been anciently, established by the 
Delphians themselves, an octennial musical festival, in one of which 
it was said the poet Thamyris had obtained the prize. This was 

(1) Strabo, iz. 420. Demosthenes de Coron. 271. The suit there referred to was 
probably an Amphictyonic suit. Compare the same oration, p. 277. 

(2) They are stated -with vague generality by /Bschines, Cont. Ctes. 68. It is 
probable, that the Delphians, who owed their prosperity to the donations of yisitora, 
were Jealous of anything which diverted that source of profit into another channel. 

(S) In the life of Solon. He professes to follow Aristotle's treatise on the victors 
8t the Pythian games. 

(4) Fausanias, x.S7. Strabo, iz.418. ^schines, Cont. Ctes. 69. Athenseus, xiii. 560 
Polyaenus, vi. 13. 
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enlarged into a more comprehensive one, inckdine not only competi- 
tion in music and poetry, exhibitions of art in j^^dnting and sculpture, 
but also gymnastic contests, with foot, horse, and chariot races> 
after the model of the Olympic. These were not indeed established 
all at once, but with additions in successive periods : the chariot 
race was introduced in the second P^thiad, when Clisthenes of 
Sicyon was the victor : a part of the Crisssean plain, was converted 
into the race-course. At the same time the prizes (which were at 
£rst awarded as in the old musical contests) were abolished, and the 
Tictor's meed was thenceforth a simple wreath of laurel ; no less 
efficacious than the Olympian olive to excite the emulation of com- 
petitors, striving for cfory before the eyes of assembled Greece. The 
games were under the immediate superintendence of the Amphic- 
tyonic deputies.' 

Of the history of the Phocians little is known till just before the 
second Persian invasion. We learn that they had much difficulty in 
maintaining their independence against the Thessalians, who, alfter 
subdumg most of the tribes north of Mount (Eta, endeavoured to 
push their conquests southward. To check their incursions, the 
Phocians had anciently, at a time when Thermopyls belonged to 
them, closed ud its western entrance with a wall, which, when 
properly guardea, was deemed a comnlete barrier against an enemy 
advancing from the Malian side. Tne pass had two gates or open* 
ings; one where the wall was built, whicn opened into the road from 
Anthela to Trachis, giving room for a single wagon only to enter; 
another, equally narrow, which opened about a mile to the east just 
above the town of Alpeni. The space between the two gates was 
considerably wider, and contained not springs, salt or sulphureous, 
which gave to the pass the name of Thermopylae, or Hot Gatei? 
The Phocians, besides blocking up the entrance, endeavoured to 
make the road impassable by turning into it the water of the mineral 
springs. These precautions however were rendered of no avail by 
tne discovery of a new road, which, commencing near Trachis, and 
taking a westerly course up the gorge of the river Asopus, ascended 
the mountain by a track called Anopsea, then turned eastward and 

(1) Pausanias, x. 7» 33. Strabo, ix. 421. Archaeological Dictionary, title l?yihia. 
The course is called the Crisstean Plain by Sophocles, Klectra, 729. 

rav V iwifjiwXaro 
Navo7iMV Kpio-Siov iwwiK&v wtiov. 
The Pythian garnet -were open to all the Greeks, not only to the members of the 
Amphictyonie association : an Atolian is mentioned in the same passage as one of 
the competitors, v. 704. 

Whether the games were celebrated in the spring or the autumn, has been a con- 
tested point. Boeckh is for the spring: Clinton and Grote are for the autumn. See 
Grote's History of Greece, iv. 86. 

The surprise of the Persian on hearing that the Greek athletes contended for an 
olive garland is well described by Herodotus, viiL. 26. 

(2) ThermopylSB was the name given by the Greeks in general ; Pylse, by the 
neighbours and surrounding people. Herodotus, vii. 201. Strabo, ix. 428. 
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descended to Alpeni. The Trachinians having revealed this road to 
the Thessalians, the pass ceased to be an invincible barrier, and the 
wall soon afterwards was neglected or abandoned. I^ was probablj 
owing to this, that the Phocians lost the territory, which was after- 
wards acquired by the Epicnemidian Locrians. Certain it is, that 
they became exposed to invasion from the north, and were reduced 
to rely on their own valour for their safety.* We have no particulars 
of the wars carried on between them ana the Thessalians, until not 
many years before the Persian invasion, when a Thessalian army 
crossed the Locrian frontier, and were defeated by a stratagem at 
Hyampolis. The Phocians, dreading their superiority in cavalry, put 
into the ground a quantity of pots covered with loose earth ; the 
horses charging over these were lamed, and their riders overthrown 
and slaughtered. To avenge this disaster, the Thessalians entered 
iE^ocis with an immense force collected from all their confederate 
cities. The Phocians terrified by their numbers, and further dis- 
heartened by the loss of a detachment whom they had sent to recon- 
noitre the enemy, made a huge funeral pile, and bringing together 
all their women and children, their gold, silver, and other valuables, 
and the images of their gods, gave them in charge to thirty of their 
countrymen, with orders, in case they should be defeated, to kill the 
women and children, and bum their bodies together with all the 
property on the funeral pile, then to kill themselves or rush upon the 
swords of the enemy. Having given such order, they marched to 
meet the Thessalians, and fought with such desperation, that they 
gained a great victory and delivered their country. Prom thw 
JPhocian desperation became a proverb.* 

Herodotus and Pausanias, from whom we pick up these scraps 
of history, mention also a successful night-attack made upon the 
Thessalian camp by a select body of Phocians, having first whitened 
their' faces and shields with chalk, to distinguish them from 
the enemy. According to Herodotus, the Phocians had first been 
driven to the fastnesses of Parnassus. Pausanias relates, that the 
Phocians in their alarm consulted the Delphian oracley which returned 
a mysterious answer, that ApoUo would cause a mortal to encounter 
an immortal, that he would give victory to both, but more complete 
victoiT to the mortal. This was understood to be fulfilled after the 
final battle, in which the Thessalians chose for their watchword 
Itonian Pallas, the Phocians their Eponymous hero, Phocus. To 
show their gratitude, the Phocians sent to Delphi statues of ApoUo 
and their own commanders, including the prophet Tellias of Elis, 
under whose counsel they had acted. 

After the battle of Thermopylse the Thessalians had their revenge. 
They were at first opposed to Xerxes, notwithstanding that the 
Aleuadffi had invited him into Greece; and, while he was preparing to 

'(1) Herodotus, vii. 176, 199, 200, 215, 216. 
(2) Herodotus, viii. 27, 28. Pausanias, x. 1. 
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cross the Hellespont, they sent envoys to Peloponnesas, nr^nff that 
troops should be brought to guard the passes of Olympus, ana prof- 
fering their assistance. Themistocles and Eusnetus sailed with this 
force to Halus, from whence they marched across Thessaly, and 
loined by the Thessalian cavalry occupied the defiles of Tempe: 
being informed however, that their position could easilv be turned by 
the enemy, they re-embarked their troops and' sailed hqme. The 
Thessalians then, finding that they could have no support from the 
southern Greeks, tendered their submission to Xerxes, in which they 
were followed by the Perrhsebians, Magnetes, and other northern 
tribes, and also by the Dorians, Locrians, and Boeotians except- 
ing Thespin and' Platsea. The Greeks determined on defending 
Thermopylte, which Leonidas with an advanced body was sent to 
occupy, whilst the fleet sailed to Artemisium, on the north of the 
Eubcean channel, from which point they could freely communicate 
vith Leonidas, and prevent the Persians landing troops in his rear.* 
Leonidas, arriving at Thermopylae, invited the Phocians and the 
Opuntian Locrians to join him. They both complied; the Phocians 
joining him with a thousand men, the* Opuntian Locrians with their 
whole force.' He set to work immediately to repair the ancient 
wall ; but hearing now for the first time, that there was another 
road over the mountains, he sent the Phocians, at their own request, 
to defend it, while with the remainder of his forces he kept his 
station in the pass. Most of the Greeks were struck with terror at 
the approaching multitudes of the enemy, and desired to retreat to 
the istnmus; it was with some difficulty, and chiefly owing to the 
remonstrances of the Phocians and Locrians, anxious for the safety 
of their own countries, that they were induced to remain at Thermo- 
pylae. Xerxes, having marched through Macedonia and Thessaly, 
arrived in the Malian territory, and encamped at Trachis, two miles 
from the pass. After two days fighting, in which the Persians suf- 
fered prodigious loss, Xerxes learned from the Trachinians the ex- 
istence of the mountain road, and dispatched Hydames with a body 
of Persians (who were called the Immortals) to march by night over 
the cliff and fall upon the rear of Leonidas. The Persians, under the 

fuidance of Ephialtes the Trachinian, marched all night, and at day- 
reak had mounted to the highest part of the rocky road, and were 
beard by the Phocians, who srasped their arms and prepared for 
battle ; but soon, overwhelmed by the arrows of so numerous a host, 
they fled to the brow of the cliff, where they awaited the enemy with 
the intention of selling their lives dearly. Hydames, not canng to 
attack the Phocians, pursued his march and descended the mountain. 
The Greeks, hearing of his advance, bad just time to retire from 

(1) Herodotus, vii. 6, 172, 173, 174, 175. 

(2) Ua¥arrpartp. (Herodotus, vii. 208.) This means their whole flknee of hemvj 
armed troops. The Opuntian Locrians, as well as the Phocians, were aimed in this 
fashion. Pauianias, i. 2S. 
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* their perilous situation, where Leouidas and his devoted band preferred 
to remain and sacrifice themselves for the honour of their country.^ 

Xerxes, advancing from Thermopylae, was reinforced by an addition 
of Greek auxiliaries, the Malians, Dorians, Locrians, and Boeotians, 
who now joined him with all their troops, excepting (as before) the 
people of ThespifiB and Platsea.* The Locrians would probably have 
joined him at Thermopylse, for they had engaged to seize the pass for 
him, but had been prevented by the arrival of Leonidas.^ The 
Phocians, notwithstanding the advance of so numerous an army, still 
refused submission. A message of a singular kind was sent to them 
by the Thessalians, stating that they (the Thessalians) had great 
influence with Xerxes, and that it depended on them whether the 
Phocians should be reduced to slavery or otherwise ; that they were 
willing to forget past injuries, and, if the Pliocians would give "them 
fifty talents, they would undertake to avert the tempest that was 
about to fall upon them. The Phocians spumed this proposal 
Herodotus says, they sided with the Greeks purely out of hatred to 
the Thessalians; that, if the Thessalians had oeen on the other side, 
the Phocians would have been with the Mede. There seems how- 
ever scarcely any ground for attributing their conduct to such 
a motive. The answer which the Phocians returned was, that 
they would give no money, that they were at Kberty to Medise as 
well as the Thessalians, if they chose ; but they would not consent to 
betray the cause of Greece.* 

The Thessalians, on receiving this answer, conducted the barbarian 
army into Phocis, entering it from the north by a narrow strip of 
Doris which separates it from Mount (Eta, and commenced ravaging 
the rich valley of the Cephisus, The Phocian people everywhere 
fled before them. Some took refuge in the heights of Parnassus, 
on a ridge of rocks called the Tithorea^ above the city of Neon. The 
greater part found shelter at Amphissa in Ozoiian Locris. Mean- 
while the Persians laid waste the whole country, plundering and 
destroying all in their way, and setting fire to the cities and the 
temples. Fifteen of the principal cities, including Drymus, Charadra, 
Tethronium, Amphicaea, Neon, Elatea, Hyampolis, ParapotAmii, Abse 
with its oracular temple, and Panopeus, were burned to the ffround.^ 
A division of the army was sent to Delphi, with special orders 
to seize the treasures of the temple. The Delphians in alarm inquired 
of the oracle, whether they should bury their treasures, or carry 
them away into another land; Apollo assured them, that he was able 
to defend his own without their assistance. Thejr then left their city, 
seeking refuge on the mountains, in the CJorycian cave, or at Am- 
phissa ; their wives and children they sent over to Achaia. Sixty 
men only remained, with the chief-priest* Aceratus. The barbarians 

(1) Herodotus, vii. 201, 207, 208, 211, 213—223. (2) Herodotus, viii. 66. 

(3) Diodorus, zi. 4. (4) Herodotus, viii. 29, 30. 

(5) Herodotus, viiL 31, 32, 33, 35. (6) See ante, p. 225, note 4. 
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advanced, but liardly had they reached the temple of Pallas, which 
stood in front of the Plioebean sanctuary, when their progress was 
arrested by dreadful prodigies; a burst of thunder, the rolling of two 
immense crags from Parnassus, which stnick down several of their 
host, and a war-cry issuing from the shrine of Pallas. Smitten with 
sudden panic, they turned and fled ; the Delphians at that moment 
rushed upon them and completed the rout, assisted (as the surviving 
Persians themselves reported) by two superhuman figures in panoply, 
who never ceased pursuing and slaughtering them till they reached 
Boeotia. The Delphians declared these to be their own native 
heroes, Phylacus and Autonous, who had portions of ground con- 
secrated to them in the neighbourhood of the temple. Thus did 
Apollo fulfil his promise, and vindicate the sanctity of the oracle.^ 

After this, it appes^s, a part of the Phocian people, those probably 
whose cities had been spared, submitted with reluctance to Xerxes ; 
the rest maintained themselves in the mountains, from which they 
made incursions from time to time against the Persian army. A 
thousand Phocians however were sent to join Mardonius. They 
came so tardily, that Mardonius, to mark his displeasure, or to 
intimidate them for the future, or perhaps at first with a more serious 
intention, ordered their troop to oe drawn up in a plain, and sur- 
rounded them with his numerous cavalry. The Phocians, supposing 
they were doomed to destruction, formed in a square, and with firm 
countenance awaited the attack. The horsemen rode up with lifted 
javelins, making a feint to charge, but as suddenly; tbey wheeled round 
and retreated. Mardonius applauded the Phocians for the courage 
which they had shown, and assured them, if they behaved themselves 
well in the ensuing campaign, they would be rewarded by the kinff. 
At Platsea they were stationed with the Thebans and other Greek 
allies of Xerxes, and in the battle were opposed to the Athenians ; 
but all, except the Thebans, fled without ^ striking a blow, and Pan-* 
sanias indeed states, that the Phocians deserted in battle to the 
Greeks.' 

Of the spoils of the battle of Salamis the choicest part was sent to 
Delphi, and deyoted to the construction of a colossal statue. The 
united Greeks inquired of the god, whether he was content with their 
offerings; and he replied, that ne was satisfied with those of the other 
Greeks, but looked for a special gift from the JSginetans, to whom 
the palm of valour had been awarded ; they sent him accordingly 
three golden stars fixed on a brazen mast.* At the close of the war 
a tithe of the spoil was given to Apollo, and out of it was made 
a golden tripod, placed by the Delphians on a three-headed brazen 
serpent, which endured to the time of Pausanias. Shares were 

<1) Herodotus, Tiii. 86—89 ; who represents that the two erags «rere shown to him 
in the sacred grove of Pallas Pronsea. Compare Pausanias, x. 28. 
(2) Herodotus, iz. 17, 31, 67. Pausanias, z. 2. (3) Herodotus, viiL 121, 122. 
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assigned also to the Olympian Jnpiter and Isthmian Neptune.^ Acir- 
eumstance is related by Plutarch in the life of Aristides, which 
proves the peculiar veneration in :whieli the Delphian sanctuary 
was held by the Greeks. Soon after the battle of riatffia the oracle 
directed that an altar should be raised on the Flatsean ground to 
Jupiter the Deliverer; but, as the fires in tlie country had been 
polluted by the barbarians, it commanded them to be extinguished, 
and no sacrifice to be offered, till fire was brbught from the hearth of 
Apollo. To complv with this injVinction, Euchidas, a Platffian, ran 
in one day from Platsea to Delphi and back, carrying with him the 
sacred fire, and at the moment of his return dropped down dead with 
exhaustion. He was rewarded for his act of piety with a monument 
in the temple of Diana.' 

A congress of the Amphictyons was held somewhere about this 
time, at which divers resolutions were passed touching the ev^its of 
the war ; among others, to offer a reward for Ephialtes, and decree a 
monument to Leonidas, as I have already mentioned. . It was moved 
by the Lacedaemonians, that the Greeks who had joined Xerxes should 
be expelled from the Amphictyonic council; but this proposal was 
rejected by the deputies, under the advice of Themistocies, who 
feared that, if the Thessahans, Thebans, and so many other members 
were removed from the council, it would fall entirely under the 
influence of Sparta.* 

In the long period which elapsed between the Persian and the 
second Sacred War the Phocians interfered but little in the general 
affairs of Greece ; they were forced from time to time into aUiances 
with the more powerful states, Athens, Sparta, or Thebes, in whose 
wars they played but a subordinate part. To recover their power at 
Delphi was a thing which they still aimed at, but were never able 
fully to accomplish, owin^ to the interference of Sparta. In the year 
A&i B.C. they invaded the country of the Dorians, and took one 
or two of their cities; but the Lacedaemonians marching against 
them with a large Peloponnesian force defeated them in battle, and 
compelled them to restore their conquest.^ After the victory of 
(Enophyta, won in the following year by the Athenians under My- 
lonides over the Boeotians, not only the whole of Bceotia, but Phocis 
also and Opantian Locns, fell into the power of the Athenians, 
and furnished them with auxiliary troops in an expedition which they 
made against Pharsalus in Thessaly.^ 

Just at this period Athens had acquired a vast accession of str^igth 
as a land as well as a naval power, and the Phocians by their con- 
nexion with her were enabled, it seems, to become masters of Delphi; 
for, in the year 448 B.C. it became necessary for the Lacedaemonians 

(1) Herodottts, ix. 81. Pausanias, x. 13. Diodorus, xi. 33. Thucydidei, iii. 57. 

(2) Plutarch, in Vit. Ariatid. 20. (3) Plutoch, in Ylt. TJiemiatocL 20. 

(4) Thucydides, 1. 107. Diodorua, xi. 79. 

(5) Thucydides, L 106, 111. Diodorua, xi. 81, 82, 88. 
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to send an army into Phods, to commence a sort of sacred war, 
in wkich they got possession of the temple and delivered it up to the 
Delphians; but no sooner had they retired, than the Atlienians 
inarched into the country and restored the temple to the Fhocians.^ 
This state of things however was of short duration ; for in the next 
year the Athenians suffered tlie calamitous defeat at Coronea, by 
which they lost Boeotia and the whole of their power in the northern 
parts of Greece ; and in two years after the thirty years truce was 
concluded between them and the Lacedemonians.^ Nine years later 
we find the Lacedemonians consulting the Delpluan oracle, as to the 
prospect of success in a war with Athens, and the god replyinjg, 
that, if they carried it on with all their might, they would get tfe 
Tictory, and he would himself assist them : which may seem to indi- 
cate that Spartan influence was then reestablished at Delphi.^ The 
Ck)rinthian speaker in the congress of allies at Sparta suggests, that 
for the purpose of equipping a fleet they could oocrow money from 
Delphi and Olympiad At the breaking out of the wur, the Phocians 
are in alliance with the Peloponnesians, and together with the 
Bceotians and Locrians furnish a contingent of cavabry.* Their old 
enemies the Thessalians are not classea among the regular allies 
of Athens, though the great mass of the people were friendly to her^ 
and succours of Thessalian horse were occasionally sent to the 
Athenians; but many of the nobles in Thessaly favoured the Lace- 
dsmonians, and they furnished assistance to Bzasidas upon his march 
to Thrace.' 

At the truce for a year concluded between the Spartans and 
Athenians, in the ninth year of the Peloponnesiaii war, the first 
articles of their convention were the following:' 

'* With respect to the temfde and oracle of t^e Pythian Apollo, we 
are content tnat all people who please may use them safely and 
fearlessly, according to the national customs, l^e Lacedemonians 
and their allies who are present consent to this, and declare that they 

(I) Thncydides, i. 112. (2) Thucydidet, i. 113, 115. Diodottts, xiL 6, 7. 

(3) Thucydides, L 118. (4) Thucydides, i. 121. 

(5) Thucydides, ii. 9. Diodoros, xii 4^. But the Ozolian Locrians were allied 
irith Athens. Thucydides, ill. 9fi, 10 1 . 

(6) Thucydides, ii. 22; iv. 78; v. IS. Compare Demosthenes, Hept Zvrra^eMc, 173. 
The division of parties among the Thessalians may account for then: so often chang- 
ing sides even in battle. Thucydides, i. 107. Diodorus, xv. 71 ; xriii. 12. 

(7) Thucydides, iv. 118, where Haack correctly observes, that the first clause refexa 
solely to the Lacedaemonians and their allies, by whom the privilege of access to 
Delphi was a concession made to Athens. The Athenians were by the war excluded 
generally Arom the continent of Greece, and. unable either to consult the oracle, or 
attend the Pythian games. This they sorely fekU aad therefore in the peace that 
ibUowed, we find them ezpxessly stipulating for liberty to all to attend the 
public games. The grand display made by the Athenians, especially Akjbiadea, 
at the Olympic festival, which was celebrated in the elerenth year of the war, is 
particularly noticed by Plutarch in his life of that extraordinary man. Com^^ 
Thucydides, vi. 16. Grote's History of Greece, vii. 74, note. 

Whether any particular ofifenders are alluded to by the rovv Adiicovvrar in the clause 
of the truce, has been a subject of question. It is not improbable that the Athenians 
may have charged thdr adversaries with taking some of the sacred property, and that 
this clause was inserted to quiet them. 
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will send heralds and persuade the Boeotians and Phocians, if they 
can. With respect to tne treasures of the God, we will take measures 
for the discovery of all offenders, both we and you, righteously and 
honestly, according to the customs of our countries, and the rest who 
agree, accwrding to the customs of their countries respectively." 

At the peace of Nicias, concluded in the ensuing year, the first 
articles were as follows .' 

** With respect to the national temples, it is agreed that all people 
who please ma^ sacrifice, and visit them, and consult the oracle, and 
attend the festivals, according to the custonis of their country, tra- 
velling fearlessly both by sea and land. The temple and sanctuary 
of the Delphian Apollo, and Delphi, shall be subject to their own laws, 
their own taxation, and their own judicature, in regjard both to persons 
and land belongmg to them, according to their ancient customs." 

From the above clauses we may perceive the great importance 
attached by the leading states of Greece to Delphi and its oracle, to 
the Pjfthian and other national festivals, and their anxiety to secure 
free access to them for all the Greeks. 

We may notice also, that at tliis period everything is done by 
Athens or Lacedsemon ; the rest are all absorbed into the alliance of 
one or other of those cities; no national congress decides anything; 
the Amphictyons are never even mentioned. 

Diodorus relates that in the year B.C. 418, during the interval of 
the general peace, a- war broke out between the Phocians and 
Locrians, and that a battle was fought in which more than a thousand 
of the Locrians were slain ; * this is not mentioned by Thucydides, 
but the fact is not therefore to be doubted. That there was a feud 
between the Phocians and the Opuntian as well as Ozolian Locrians, 
which led at a later period to important coUsequences, is abundantly 
clear. Jealousies between neighbours in Greece, about some disputed 
territory, or for other causes, were only too common: thus the 
Phocians hated not only the Locrians, out the Boeotians; while 
towards the Athenians they had friendly feelings, and were drawn 
into the Peloponnesian alliance by compulsion.^ During the blockade 
of Athens, wnen the allies debated whether mercy should be shown 
to the vanquished, and many, especially the Corinthians and Thebans, 
pressed for their destruction, the Phocians voted on the merciful side 
of the question, which was carried, the Lacedsemonians having 
strongly pronounced themselves in its favour.^ 

(1) Thucydides, v. 18. It is scarcely possible to translate accurately the wonl 
Upovf -which signifies not only the sacred edifice, but all the precinct and ground 
consecrated to the god, including often an extensive walk or grove. Naor is the 
building only. See Valckenaer and Schweighaeuser ad Herod, vi. 19. The Delphians 
had their ]9oundaries fixed, when they -were definitely separated from the Phocians. 
(Strabo, ix. 423.) 

(2) Diodorus, xii. 80. He does not say which Locrians. 

' (3) Thucydides, iii. 95, 101. Xenophon, Hellen. iii. c. 5, s. 3. 

(4) Demosthenes, De Pals. Leg. 361. He mentions this as a current report at 
Athens. Nor is it at all inconsistent with the account of Xenophon, Hellen. ii. o. 2, 
8« 19, 20, though he does not state that the question was formally put to the vote. 
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In the year B.C. 395, a new combination was formed among the 
states of Greece. Athens, Thebes, Corinth, and Argos were at the 
head of a les^e against Lacedsemon; contrived originally by the 
satrap Tithraustes, who sent money to Greece, in order to excite 
a war and withdraw Agesilaas from Asia. Certain leading men in 
Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, accepted the Persian gold, and proceeded 
at once to perform the required service, in which they found not 
much difficulty; for even at Thebes and Corinth the ancient feeling 
of attachment to Sparta had for some time past been exchanged for 
one of distrust and jealousy.^ The immediate cause of war was 
a proceeding of the Theban statesmen, Androclidas, Ismenias, and 
Galaxidorus, who, wishing to throw the odium of breaking peace 
upon the Lacedaemonians, contrived to raise a quarrel between the 
Pnocians and Opuntian* Locrians, which they expected would lead 
to Spartan interference. They persuaded the Locrians to commit 
a trespass upon some land which was the subject of dispute between 
them and tneir neighbours. To punish this, the Phocians invaded 
Locris, and carried off a large quantity of plunder. Androclidas and 
his party then urged their countrymen to assist the Locrians; and 
accordingly the Thebans marched into Phocis, and ravaged the 
country. The Phocians sent to Sparta for succour, which was readily 
granted; and Lysander was sent to Phocis, with orders to assemble 
the forces of all the allies in that neighbourhood, namely, the 
Phocians, (EtsBans, Heracleots, Malians, and iEnianians, and lead them 
to Haliartus in BcEotia, where the king Pausuiias, who was to follow 
with the Peloponnesian troops and take the chief command, appointed 
to meet him on a given day. Lysander assembled the aUies and 
marched into BoBotia, where he rendered an important service by 
detaching Orchomenus from the Theban confederacy, but afterwards, 
making a rash attack iipon Haliartus before the arrival of Pausanias, 
he was defeated and slain. The Phocian and other allies dispersed. 
Pausanias arrived soon after; but the Thebans being reinforced by 
an Athenian army under Thrasybulus, he entered into a convention 
and returned home; for which act he was banished from Sparta, and 
died in exile.* 

Soon after this a congress was held at Corinth, to consider what 
measures should be taken against Sparta, and it was determined to 
send embassies to the different states of Greece, to excite them 
against her. A message came to them from Medius, chief of the 
AJeuads of Larissa^ requesting their aid against Lycophron, the 

(1) Xenophon, Hellen. iii. e. 5, as. 1, 2. Plutarch, in Yit. Lysand. 27; in Yit. Ar- 
taxerx. 20. 

(2) Pausanias, iii. 9, says it -wm the Amphissian Locrians ; but probably he con- 
founds this with subsequent events. 

(3) Xenophon, Hellen. iii. c. 5, ss. S— 7, 17—25. The Thebans, expecting the 
Spartan invasion, send to Athens for succour. The speech of the Theban 
ambassador, and the reply made, occur in sections 8—16. Compare Diodorus, 
xiv. 81. 
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despot of PhewB, who was supported by the Lacedemonians. Two 
thousand of the allies under tne command of the Theban Ismenias 
were sent into Thessaly; with whose assistance Medius took the 
city of Pharsalus, then held by a Lacedssmonian grandson; after which 
Ismenias with a force of Boeotians and Argives surprised the 
Trachinian Heraclea,^ and, after putting to the sword the Lace- 
dsemonians whom he found in that city, delivered it up to the ancient 
inhabitants, whom he brought back from exile, strengthening them 
with a garrison of Argives. ^ He then persuadeid the ^nianians and 
Athamanians to change sides, and collecting an army of about 
six thousand men, prepared to take revenge on the Phocians. They, 
under the conduct of Lacisthenes a Laconian, marched into Locris 
to meet him, but were defeated with a loss of nearly a thousand 
men: Ismenias himself lost half that number; and the. Phocians 
returned home without further molestation.' 

The aspect of things was changed upon the return of Agesilaus 
from Asia. That general, having crossed the Hellespont, marched 
through Thrace and Macedonia into Thessaly. There he encountered 
a large body of Thessalian horse, chiefly those of Larissa^ Crannon, 
Scotussa, and Pharsalus, who, being in close alliance with the 
Beeotians, gathered round him to dispute his passage. Unsupported 
by infantry, they would not venture to join in close combat with the 
heavy-armed veterans of the Spartan, but hovered on his rear, and 
distressed him by frequent charges, till at length Agesilaus by a suc- 
cessful manoeuvre attacked and put t^em to the rout. He then 
pursued his march through Phthiotis, and passed the strait of Ther- 
mepylsB.' Joined by the troops of Phocis and Orchomenus, and by 
a reinforcement from Peloponnesus, he met the united army of his 
<>pponents, consisting of Boeotians, Athenians, Argives, Corinthians, 
ibnianians, Euboeans, and Locrians, at Coronea. The victory won in 
this field was purchased with hard fighting. Agesilaus severely 
wounded withdrew to Delphi, where he offered up a tithe of his 
spoils (being no less than a hundred talents) to Apollo: meanwhile 
his lieutenant Gylis made an irruption into Locris, and plundered 
the country without opposition till towards the evening, when the 
Locrians, occupying some high ground by which the enemy had to | 

(1) This city, though a pet colony of Lacedaamon, had never prospered. The 
Thessalians and mountaineers of (Eta, who considered it was fortified against them, 
eontinually annoyed and made war upon the new settlers, till they reduced it to 
ft very acaaty population. The misgovemment of the Lacedaemonian officers con- ' 
tributed to its ruin. In the twelfth year of the Peloponnesian war, it was in such a | 
state of weakness, that the Boeotians took possession of it, for fear the Athenians 
might do the same, and they dismissed the Lacedsemonian govemiHr. This how- 
ever gave great offence at Sparta. (See Thucydides, iii. 92, 93, 100 ; v. 51, 52.) In i 
the year b. c. 899, the Lacedaemonians had taken strong measures to reestaUish I 
their power at Heraclea, and driven ttom their homes large aumbna of the moun- 
taineers who were opposed to them. (Diodorus, xiv. 38.) 

(2) Diodorus, xivT 82. 

• (3) Xenophon, HeUen. ir. e. 3. as. l^a. Diodaraa, xlv* 8S. Flutaioli, in Vit. 
Agesu. lo» 
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*eturn, fell upon their rear, and assailinff them with missites from 
ihe heights, slew both Gylis himself and many of his officers and 
soldiers. The army of Agesilaus Was soon afterwards disbanded, and 
le sailed to Sparta.^ 

The scene of war was afterwards removed to Peloponnesus, and 
ihe Lacedsemonians, beii^ occupied nearer home, had not leisure to 
nvade Boeotia or Attica/ The war continued eight years, from B.C. 
i95 to B.C. 387, and was terminated, by the peace of Antalcidas.* 
By this it was stipulated that the Greek states should be indepen^ 
lent; an arrangement which virtually secured the leadership to 
Sparta ; for she was constituted guardian of the peace, and remained 
it the head of a great alliance, keeping also her governors, or Har- 
nostse, in a great number of cities, while Athens had no subjects left 
ler but the small islands qf Lemnos, Imbnis, and Seyms; and Thebes 
was entirely deprived of her sovereignty over the Boeotian cities. At 
irst the Thebans demurred to accept the peace with that condition, and 
insisted on taking the oath in the name of all the Boeotians; but 
the threat of a war, in which they would be isolated from all their 
dlies, compelled them to accept the terms dictated by Sparta and the 
Persian king. The Spartans were especially rejoiced at the humili- 
ation of Thebes, their views with respect to that city having .been 
entirely changed since the end of the Peloponnesian war.^ 

The Spartans were the first to violate the conditions of that very 
peace which they so earnestly promoted, by their attack upon Man- 
tinea, whose wdls they demolished, and whose citizens they dispersed 
into villages.* But their most signal violation of the treaty, as well 
is of international faith and law, was the seizure of the Cadmea in 
ihe year B.C. 382, which brought a speedy retribution Upon them- 
jelves, and led to a total change in the position and prospects of the 
)ther Greek states.' Of the events which followed I can make but 
3ursory mention. The Thebans three years afterwards expel the 
Spartan garrison, and Sparta declares war, which however she does 
lot prosecute with her accustomed activity. The Athenians, with 
,he instinctive impulse which prompted them so often to assist the 
veak against the strong (an impulse both of policy and generosity), 
jupport their neighbours in the apparently unequal contest; until, 
ifter a seven years' war, the Thebans not only succeed in repulsing 
,he invader, but become strong enough to reconquer the Boeotian 
iowns, two of which, Thespiae and Plataea, they raze to the ground, 
ind expel the inhabitants. Immediately after this, the Athenians 

(1) Xenophon, Hellen. iv. c. 3. as. 15—23; c. ir. s. 1. Diodorus, xir. 84. Plutarch, 
n Vit. Agesil. 19. 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. iv. c. 7, s. 2. (8) Diodorns, xir. 86. 

(4) Xenophon, Hellen. r. c. 1, ss. 31—36. Sixteen yean after, the Thebans pie*' 
'erred fighting Sparta and her allieB alone to accepting such terms ; but then £p»- 
ninondas was their counsellor. 

(5) Xenophon, Hellen. v. c. 2, ss. 1—7. Diodorus, xt. 12. 

(6) Xenophon, Hellen. v. c. 4, s. 1. Diodorus, zv. 1, 20. 

r:2 
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make peace on liberal terms with Sparta» and Thebes is left te figlit 
single-handed. The battle of Leuctra proved, contrary to the pre- 
vious opinion of the Greeks, that Thebes was a match, or more than. 
a match, for her rival in military prowess, and transferred to her that 
preeminence as a land power which had so long exclusively belonged 
to Sparta. The breaking up of the old Feloponnesian alliance, the 
Theban invasion of Laconia, the foundation of Messene and Mega- 
lopolis, were the rapid and most important consequences of this 
victory.^ 

This period was marked not only by the display of an extraordi- 
nary martial spirit and energy on the part of the Thebans, but by 
a great improvement in military tactics and organisation, due to the 
genius of Epaminondas. His chief aim in battfe seems to have been 
that whicli has been pursued with success by generals in modem, 
times; namely, to concentrate his efforts upon some vital and deci- 
sive point, and at that point to make his attack with a numerous 
force of the choicest troops ; a system which often gives the advan- 
tage of superior numbers to an army less numerous on the whole 
than the adversary. The institution of the Sacred Band — a select 
hodj of three hundred men of the best families, intimately connected 
by ties of friendship, animated by the same spirit, and trained to act 
together as one man in battle — nad a good effect in exciting emula- 
tion and setting an example to the rest of the army. This band was 
mjuntained in the Gadmea at the public cost. The whole body of 
citizens composing the army were by constant exercises inured to 
the discipline of war ; and their fine appearance and martial bearing, 
both in tne camp and in the field, excited general admiration. The 
leadership of Greece, thus transferred from Sparta to Thebes, may be 
considered to have oeen held by her for about ten years, from the 
battle of Leuetra to that of Mantinea, after which she declined.' 

Meanwhile Athens had profited by the rupture between Sparta 
and Thebes, and by the dissatisfaction which the harsh measures of 
Sparta had excited in Greece, to put herself at the head of a new 
confederacy, including a great number of her old allies. Chios and 
Byzantium, BJiodes and Mitylene, were the first to join her ; others 
soon followed : the alliance was formed upon an equitable basis ; each 
member of it was to be independent, and have an equal vote in the 
congress, which was held at Athens. The Athenians applied them- 
selves vigorously to the alimentation of their navy, and the battle 

(1) See my obtervationt in the aigument to the ontioii for the Megalopolitani, 
L 204. Compare Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. S, 4. Diodorus, xv. 56, 59, 62. Pausanias, 
Vi. 12; viU. 27; ix. IS, 14. Dinarchus, c. Dem. 99. 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 4, s. 12 ; vli. c. 5, 88. 12, 23, 24. Diodorus, xt. 55, 85* 
88. Plutarch, in Vit. Pelopid. 18, 19. He 8tate8 that Gorgidas, who first establisfaei 
the Sacred Band, distributed them among the different ranks ; but Pelopldas, who 
proved their valour at Tegyra, where they fought together, ever afterwards kept 
them united, and charged at their head in the most difficult and dangerous enter* 
prises. This battle of Tegyra, he says, Uught the Spartans, that it was not thi 
Eurotas that made men brave, but bravery was the produce of all countries. 
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of Naxos, B.C. 376, made her again mistress of the sea. Tlie Lace- 
dsemonians, making peace with Athens, B.C. 371, were content to 
withdraw their governors from the towns which they had so long 
kept in subjection, and to gr^t to the Greek states m reality that 
independence of which the peace of Antalcidas had given them but 
the name.* 

The farther humiliation of Sparta, consequent upon the battle of 
Xieuctra* revived in the minds of the Athenians their ancient jealousies 
of Thebes, and alarmed them also, for fear the balance of power 
should incline too much in her favour. This again brought them 
into connexion with Lacedaemon, and thej conceived at one time the 
idea that they might step into her place as protectors of the Pelo- 
ponnesian alhes ; a scheme not destined to be realized. The junction 
of these two states however greatly contributed to check the am- 
bitious efforts of the Thebans, who, after the battle of Mantinea, 
and the irreparable loss of their great general and statesman, Epami- 
nondas, found that they had only depressed their enemies without 
being able to maintain their own position as the chiefs of a great 
Sellenic confederacy. Athens, with her naval strength, her insuhrf 
alliance, and increasing commercial resources, was after the battle of 
Mantinea unquestionably the first city in Greece.* 

The Phocians, during the first eight years of the war with Thebes, 
remained faithful to the Spartan alliance. They accompanied the 
Xiacedsemonian armies in tne campaigns of Agesilaus and Cleom- 
brotus, and fought for them at Leuctra. In the year following the 
battle of Tegyra, that is, B.C. 374, the Thebans, having reduced the 
Boeotian towns, carried their arms into Phocis; a measure which 
(according to Xenophon) caused offence at Athens, on account of her 
ancient connexion with that country. Cleombrotus arrived with 
succours, and for the time the Thebans retreated ; but after the battle 
of Leuctra they were in a condition to persuade or compel almost 
all their neighbours, except the Athenians, to join them. Xenophon 
says, the Phocians became their subjects ; Diodorus, their friends. 
These different terms may perhaps represent the same thing; or it 
may be, the mild and liberal policy of Epaminondas had prevailed 
upon the Phocians to fall into his views. At all events they, with 
the Eubceans, Locrians, Acamanians, Heracleots, Malians, and Thcs- 
tsalians, formed a part of the army with which that general for the 
first time invaded Laconia, B.c. 369. Yet on his last expedition^ 
before the battle of Mantinea, b.c. 362, the Phocians refused to 
follow him, alleging that by the terms of their treaty they were bound 
to defend the Ihebans, if attacked, but not to join them in offensive 
var. 

(1) Diodorus xt. 28, 29, 34. Xenophon, Hellen. v. c. 4, is. 61—66; tL c. 8, s. 18^ 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 4, as. 19, 20; c. 5, sb. 2, S, 3S— 49. Demosthenet, 
Olynth. iii. 36. 

(3) Xenophon. Hellen. tI. c. 1, s. 1 ; c. 2, s. 1 ; c. 3, 8. 1 ; c. 5, a. 23 ; vS. c. 5, s. 4. 
I>iodonu, XT. 31, 53, 68, 85. 
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The Thfessalians had made but little advance, either in power t»* in 
general estimation, among the Greeks, owing chiefly to their irregular 
gOTemment and want of union. Unfaithful to their foreign alliances, 
they were not more steady among themselves. A licentious aristo- 
cracy, devoted to the pleasures of the table and riotous amusements, 
took no thought to improve the condition of their own dependents, much 
less to promote the welfare of their common country.^ Commanding 
their various hordes of retainers,' they broke out from time to time 
into dissension and war with each other. A few great families, such 
as the Aleuadffi of Larissa, the Scopadse of Fharsalus and Crannon, 
obtained 'by their wealth and influence a 'political power, which 
extended itself more or less over the adjacent people. Occa- 
sionally some eminent man among these families was, either with 
their consent, or bv some other means, invested with a sort of des- 
potic authority under the title of Taaua, Thus, we have se^i, Medius 
was the chief of the Aleuadie at Larissa.' In earlv times, as we 
gather from the speech (to be noticed presently) of Polvdamas^ a 
Tagus was appointed for the whole of united Thessaiy, who, having 
a large army and national revenue at his disposal, became a veir 
formidable potentate. The jealousy of the nobles, and their love of 
rude independence, prevented any such authority b«ng pennanentlj 
established. At Pher» we And that a tyranny, that is, an unconsti- 
tutional sovereignty assumed without the consent of the people, pjre- 
vailed for a considerable time. At the close of the Peioponnesian 
war that city was governed by Lycophron, who formed the design of 
reducing all Thessaiy under his dominion, and defeated with great 
slaughter the Larissseans and other Thessalians who opposed aim.* 
This is the same Lycophron who was the ally of Sparta, and against 
whom the Boeotians and their allies sent succours to Medius, as 

(1) Isocrates, Epist. ad Philipp. ii. 410. Athenseus, vi. p. 260. B«nosthenes, 
Olynth, i. 15, says they were &ir«rTa ^vo-ei nal act ftavtv dvBpumoK. Again, De 
Coron. 240, o\ icaTawTvo-rot OeTTaXoi Kai iivaiaQnrot OtiySatof. The Aleuad» were the 
most intelligent and refined. They take the lead in putting down the tyranny at 
Pherae. Diodorus, xvi. 14. Plato, in the beginniii^ of the Meno, speaks of them as 
having been instructed by the Sophist Gorgiaa. He was also entertained by Jason. 
See Pausanias, vi. 17; and compare Isocrates', iiept 'AMT<d6o-6&>(, 166; Cicero, Orator, 
62. The Pharsalians were the most 'luxurious and idle people in Thessaiy, according 
to Theopompus, apud Athenseum, xii. 527. 

(2) The Fenestffi. See ante, p.230. They sc^etimes revolted, like the Helots of La- 
vonia. See XeAophon, Hellen. ii. c. S, s. 36. Memprab. i. c. 2. s. 24. 

(8) Diodorus, xiv. 82. He makes a distinction between the constituticmal sathority 
of Medius hwaoTtvovro^ rn^ Aap/o-o-*)?* ftnd that of Lycophron rov ^epwv xvpavvov. 
fEerodotus calls the Aleuads e«(ra-a\(nr /3ao-<\ticv. (vii. 6.) Orestes, whom the 
Athenians endeavoured to restore, is called Bao-tXevr. (Thueydides, i. 111.) The term 
is used vaguely to denote the quasi-regsd power exercised by the members of these 
noble families, either jointly or singly, in those parts of Thessaiy which acknow- 
ledged their sway. Compare Pindar, Pyth. x. 8. Theocritus, Idyll, xvi. 84. The 
Aleuadae had complete ascendency in Thessaiy, after the second Persian invaaoo. 
I^eotycMdas the Spartan was sent to punish them for the assistance they had ren- 
dered to Xerxes, but was bribed by them to withdraw his troops, when he had the 
opportunity of conquering the whole country. (Herodotus, vi. 72. Pausanias, iii. 7.) 
The word Tagtts signified Marshal or Director, and was perhaps a military title. 

(4) Xenophon, Hellen. ii. c. 8, s. 4, with Schneider's note. 
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before mentioned. Xenophon relates, that Aristippns of Larissa, being 
a friend of Cyrus, obtained from him the loan of fonr thousand soldiers 
with pay for six months, to assist him against an opposing faction in 
his own city, and that Gyrus requested him not to make up his auarrel 
without first consulting him. A portion of these soldiers, nnaerthe 
command of Mono, were sent back to Cyrus, and marched with him 
against his brother Artaxerxes.* Whether the disturbances which 
AristipiJus desired to quell were, as Schneider thinks, connected with 
the designs of Lycophron, or arose merely out of the domestic 
quarrels of Larissa, we cannot determine. 

Lycophron was succeeded by his son Jason, a man whose history 
deserves particular attention. Inheriting his father's ambition, birt 
with greater vigour and capacity, he was enabled to accomplish the 
scheme, which Lycophron had formed, of uniting all Thessaly under 
his dominion. Connecting himself with Amyntas, king of Macedonia, 
and Alcetas, king of Epirus, he conceived the idea, (at least after the 
battle of Leuctra,) of seizing the vacant leadership of Greece, which 
he considered that the Lacedaemonians had irretrievably lost, the 
Thebans were not competent to hold, and no other power was pre- 
pared to strive for. The character of his designs, and the circtim- 
stances which favoured them, are so vividly set forth in the statement 
of Folydamas at Sparta^ related by Xenophon, that 1 cannot do better 
than give it in the words of that historian : * 

In the year B.C. 874, about two years before the battle of Leuctra^ 
Polydamas of Pharsalus presented himself to the authorities at Sparta^ 
and requested an audience. He was a man of high reputation through- 
out all Thessaly, and so esteemed by the Pharsalians. for his honour 
and integrity, that in a time of civil broil they put their citadel into 
his keepmg, and entrusted him with the receipt of their revenues, out 
of which he was to ex|)end a fixed sum upon the public worship and 
xhe general administration. This duty he faithfully discharged, main- 
taining a garrison in the citadel, defraying all the expenses of govern- 
ment, and accounting every year for what monies he received. If 
there was a deficiency, he made it up out of his own private purse, 
and repaid himself when there was a surplus. He was in general 
given to hospitality and magnificence in the Thessalian fashion. In- 
troduced to the Lacedtemonian assembly, he addressed them thus :— 

"Men of Lacedsemon, I have been your state-friend and bene- 
factor, as my ancestors have been from time immemorial ; and I deem 
it proper to apply to you if I am in any difBcultv, and to give you 
notice if any scneme adverse to your interests is formed in Thessaly. 
Ton must have heard the name of Jason ; for he is a man of great 
power and celebrity. This Jason made a truce with me, obtained an 

(1) Xenophon, Anabasii, i. c. 1, s. 10; c. 2. ss. 1, 6. Meno's character, as desciibeA 
by Xenophon, is a pretty good specimen of Thessalian perfidy. See Lib. ii. c. 6^ 
88. 21—29. 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 1. Compare Diodorus, xt. 57, 60. 
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interview, and spoke as follows : — ^ Polydamas/ he said, ' tbat I could 
force your city of Pharsalus to submission, you may infer from what 
I am about to saj. I have most of the Thessalian cities, and those 
of the greatest miporfcance, allied to me ; I brought them into sub- 
jection, notwithstanding that you fought on then: side against me. 
lou know of course, that I have soldiers in my pay to the number 
of six thousand, whom, I imagine, no city could easily resist. A 
force equally numerous may be turned out elsewhere ; but the state 
armies nave some men advanced in age, others not yet in their prime ; 
and very few in any city undergo b(3ily training ; whereas no one is 
in my pay wlio is not able to toil equally with myself/ Jason 
(I must tell you the truth) has great personal strength, is generally 
fond of labour, and makes a trial of his followers every day. For he 
leads them with arms in hand both in their exercises and on their 
marches ; and whomsoever he sees fond of the toils and perils of war, 
he rewards with double, treble, and quadruple pay, besides other 
presents, and also with medical attendance in sickness, and with a 
distinguished funeral; so that all his soldiers are sure that merit in 
war procures for them a life of the greatest honour and abundance. 
He showed me also (what I knew before), that the Maraciaus ^ and 
Dolopians were subject to him, and Alcetas, the governor of Epirus. 
* Therefore,' said he, ' why should I have any doubt of being able to 
subdue you easily P A person unacquainted with me might say— 
Why then do you delay, and not marcn directly a^inst the Fharsa- 
lians P Because I deem it infinitely better to gam you for willing 
than for unwilling allies. For, were you forced into subjection, you 
would be plotting all the mischief you could against me, and I shoidd 
desire you to be as weak as possible ; whereas, if you are persuaded 
to join me, it is plain we shall do our utmost to strengthen eaci 
other. I perceive, Polydamas, that your country looks on you witl 
respect. If now you will bring it into friendly relations with me, 
I promise you, that I will make you the greatest man in Greece next 
to myself. What it is that I offer you the second place in, I beg you 
to hear ; and don't believe anything I say, unless on reflection you 
judge it to be true. Well; tins is evident, that by the accession of 
Pharsalus and the cities dependent on jou, I should easily become 
Tagus of all the Thessalians : it is certain also, that, when Thessaly 
is under a Ta^s, her cavalry amount to six thousand men, and her 
heavy-armed mfantry are more than ten thousand. Looking at their 
strength and spirit, I think, if they were well taken care ot, there is 
not a nation to which the Thessauans would endure to be subject 
Vast as is the breadth of Thessaly, all the surrounding tribes are her 
subjects, when a Tagus is appointed here ; and nearly all the people 
in these parts are armed witn the javelin, so that probably we should 
have an overpowering force of PeltastsB. Farther, the Boeotians and 
all now at war with Lacedsemon are my allies ; and they are content 
(1) An AtoUin people, adjacent to the Dolopians. See Schneider's note. 
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to follow me, if I will only deliver them firom the Lacediemonians. 
Even the Athenians, I know, would do anything to obtain my alli- 
ance; bnt I am .not inclined to be connected with them, for I think 
I could get the empire of the sea still more easily than that of the 
land* Consider if this again be a reasonable calculation. Having 
possession of Macedonia, from which the Athenians import their 
timber, surelj^ we shall be able to build more ships than they will ; 
and for manning them, which do you think would have more facilities 
— the Athenians, or we, with so manv valuable retainers ? For the 
maintenance of seamen which would be the better provided — ^we, 
who have such an abundance of com that we export it elsewhere, or 
the Athenians, who have not sufficient for themselves without buying 
it ? And in sJl probability, I take it, we should have a more abun- 
dant supply of money, when we should not be dependent on little 
islands, but enjoy the produce of continental countries; for it is 
certain that all the people round pay tribute, when Thessaly is under 
a Tagus. You know of course, that the Persian king, who is the 
richest of men, derives his revenue not from islands but from the 
continent. Him I believe I could conquer still more easilv than 
Greece ; for I know that all people there but one are more addicted 
to servitude than to fighting; and I know what a force marching up 
with Cyrus, and what a force with Agesilaus, reduced the king to 
extremities.' To this I replied, that everything which he liad said 
was worthy of consideration ; but as we were the friends of Lace* 
d»mon, it was impossible, I thought, to go over to their enemies, 
without having any ground of complaint. He commended roe, and 
said that ray friendship was the more to be desired for my fidelity ; 
and he gave me leave to come and declare to you the truth, that he 
intended to attack the Fharsalians, if we complied not with his 
request. He bade me apply to you for assistance : ' and if they ^ive 
it you,' said he, * that is, if you can persuade them to send sufficient 
succours to carry on war with me, let us then abide the issue of the 
war, whatever it may be ; but if their aid be not in your opinion suf- 
ficient, your country may have cause to complam of you — that 
country in which you are honoured and enjoy the highest prosperity.' 
Upon this matter therefore I am come to you, and I tell you all 
that I see myself in that country, and all that I have heard from 
him. And, men of Lacedaemon, the state of things I conceive to be 
this : — If you will send a force that, not only in my judgment, but 
in that of the Thessalians in general, is adequate to maintain a war 
with Jason, the cities will revolt from him; for they are all watching 
with alarm the progress of his power. If you suppose however, 
that your emancipated Helots ana a man of private station wiU be 
sufficient, I advise vou to keep quiet. For be assured, that the war 
will be against a K)rmidable array of strength, and against a man 
who is so prudent a general, that whatever he attempts, whether in 
the way of stratagem, or surprise, or open attack, ne hardly ever 
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iails. He can make the flame use of the night as of the daj, and on 
occasions of haste he can work while he is taking his meds. He 
thinks it time to rest, when he has returned to the place from which 
he started and transacted his business. And his followers he has 
inured to the same habits. When the soldiers have by their exer- 
tions achieved a good niece of success, he knows how to excite their 
imaginations ; so that his men are taught this, that relaxation is pro- 
cured by toil. Moreover, in regard to sensual pleasures, he is the 
most temperate man I know; so that nothing of this kind keeps 
him from the regular performance of his duty. Consider then, and 
tell me, as is but fair, what you will be able and what you intend 
to do." 

Por the wticulars of this remarkable speech we can rely on the 
account of Aenophon, who had good opportunities of learning them 
at Sparta. It is interesting in one point of view especially, as show- 
ing that the divisions of the Greer states had even at this time 
excited in the breast of one ambitious man the hope of conquiering 
them aU. The grounds upon which Jason founded his hopes were 
pretty nearly the same as those which formed the basis of PhDtp*s 
calculations, when he strove for the mastery of Greece. The circum- 
stances were indeed much more favourable to Philip than to Jason. 
We can scarcely help chai^g the latter with exa^ration in his 
estimates, and perhaps with some decree of ignorance and presump- 
tion, if we suppose him to have spoken his real opinions to Poly- 
damas. He seems to have overrated the quality of his own infantry, 
as compared with those of the Greek states;, certainly he overrate 
his chances of obtaining maritime ascendency. The facility with 
which Alexander was afterwards overpowered oy the Thebans shows 
in some degree the precarious character of the force on which Jason ^ 
depended. Philip held a constitutional monarchy, inherited from his 
ancestors, and had brought his army to a high state of discipline, the 
efficiency of which he huEid tried in many bloody encounters with his 
warlike neighbours, before he ventured to attack the southern Greeks : 
even then he proceeded with the utmost caution. He never in his 
life established a navy which was able to cope with the Athenian ; 
and when he attacked the Greeks, they were far weaker and' more 
divided than at the time of the battle of Leuctra. It is next to cer- 
tain, that Jason would have failed in the attempt in which Philip 
succeeded. The characters of the two men however were very 
similar.^ 

The Lacedsmonians took two days to consider their reply to Poly* 
damas, and on the third day, seeing how many of their troops were 
employed in the war with Thebes and Athens, they informed him 

(1) See the observations of Isocrates, Philipp. p. 106. Cicero compares JasoB, as a 
crafty politician, with Themistocles. (De Officiis, i. 30.) Aristotle mentions a saying^ 
of his, '* that it is, lawful to do some evil, in order to eflbct great good." (Rhetoric, 
L 12, 31.) Comjpaie the aacodotes of Polyaenus, Stxateg. vi. 1. 
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that for the present they vere unable to send out any adequate 
suocours, and advised him to return and do the best that he could 
for himself and his city. He thanked them for their straightforward 
answer, and left them. On his return, he begged Jason not to compd 
him to give up the citadel, which bad been entrusted to his keeping ; 
but gave his own sons as hostages, and promised that he would Wing 
his country over to Jason's alliance, and help to make him Ta^us. 
Both these things were accomplished. The Pharsalians entered into 
a treaty with Jason, and he was appointed Tagus of ail Thessaljr. He 
then iirranged the contingents wnich every city was to furnish of 
cavalry and heavy-armed infantry; and it was found, that the cavalry 
of the Thessalians and their allies numbered more than eight thou- 
sand, their heavy-anned infantry as many as twenty thousand, besides 
an immense force of Feltastss. 

In the following year, B.C. 373, Jason came with Alcetas of Epirus 
to Athens, to intercede with the people on behalf of Timotheus, who 
"was brought to trial for his delay in carrying succours to Corcynu 
Timotheus was at that time so poor, that to entertain his illustrious 
Tisitors, who lod^d in his house in the Pirieus, he was obliged to 
borrow some articles of dress and furniture, two silver cups, and a 
mina in money. Their intercession prevailed, but he was removed 
from his command.^ 

After the battle of Leuctra the Tbebans sent to Jason for assist- 
ance, wishing to complete the rout of the defeated army, and fearing 
the arrival of reinforcements from Peloponnesus. Jason, intending to 
march through Phocis, gave orders to prepare a fleet, as if he was 

going by sea ; then with a small bod^ of troops, before the Phocians 
ad time to assemble, he passed rapidly through their territory and 
joined the Boeotian army. The Thebans wished him to fall upon the 
rear of the Peloponnesians, who were still encamped in JBocotia, 
while they attacked them in front ; but Jason advised, that it was 
better to let them quit the country than to risk the chance of 
another battle, in which the desperation of the enemy might give 
them the victory. He then went to the adversary's camp, (for not- 
withstanding his alliance with Thebes, he still kept up his hereditary 
connexion with Sparta,) and he represented to the Lacedsmonians, 
how dangerous it might be for them to stay in Boeotia in the presence 
of a victorious army, with allies not hearty in their cause, and who 
were thinking even of treating with ihe enemy. His counsels pre- 
vailed, and the Lacedemonians, after concluding an armistice, re- 
treated. Jason gained his object, which was, to attach botliparties 
to himself, and let neither obtain any decisive advantage. He then 

(1) Demosthenes, cont. Timoth. 1187, 1190, 1191. Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 2, 
s. 13. Cornelius Nepos, in Yit. Timoth. 75. Alcetas assisted in the transportation of 
Athenian troops to Corqrra. Xenophon, ibid. s. 11. Jason vas on friendly tenna 
'with the Thebans and Athenians, but not in active alliance with them. His intimacy 
with Timotheus made him of course acquainted with Isoerates. There is an extant 
«piitle (rf Isoerates to the sons of Jason, in which he declines an invitation to Phers. 
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returned by Phocis^ attacking Hjampolis on Lis road, and doin^ 
considerable damage to its town and territory ; after which, passbg 
by Heraclea, he razed the walls, to prevent it being used as a fortress 
against him when he marched southward.^ 

In the following year Jason took steps which opened the eyes of 
Greece yet more clearly to his designs. The Pythian festival was 
coming on. He orderea preparations to be made on a great scale for 
the sacrifice ; each city in his dominion was required to furnish a cer- 
tain number of oxen, sheep, ^ats, and swine ; the total of which* 
without any city being heavily charged, amounted to a thousand 
oxen, and ten thousand of the smaller animals : and he offered the 
reward of a golden crown to the city which produced the finest ox. 
He gave notice to the Thessalians to prepare themselves for a military 
expedition by the time of the festival: it was supposed that he 
intended to hold the games under his own presidency, and there were 
misgivings as to his designs on the Delpnian treasures. The Del- 
phians asked the oracle, what was to be done if he laid his hands 
upon them ; and Apollo replied, that he would see to it. Whatever 
his schemes may have been, they were brouglit to a sudden termina* 
tion. One day, after he had held a review of his cavalry at Phene, 
he sat in his chair of state to give audience to his subjects, when 
seven youths, under the pretence of asking his judgment upon 
some private c[uarrel, advanced close up to him, and, before his guards 
had time to interpose, savagely attacked and murdered him. One 
of them was slain in the act of striking; a second was taken and 
instantly put to death ; the other five jumped on horses that were 
ready for them, and effected their escape. In every Greek city» 
through which they passed, honours were conferred upon the 
assassins; a proof how great had been the terror excited by the 
enterprises of this man.* 

Jason was succeeded by his brothers Polydorus and Polyphron ; 
the former of whom came to a sudden death, not without suspicion 
of foul play. Poljphron, on whom suspicion fell, confirmed the bad 
opinion of his subjects by various tyrannical acts. He put to death 
Polydamas and eight other of the principal citizens of Pharsalus; and 
drove many from Jjarissa into exile. After governing Thessaly for 
one jrear, he was murdered by his nephew Alexander, who surpassed 
him in vice and cruelty, and in a short time drove the Thessaliax^s 
to solicit foreign aid. This brought back Thessaly to a state of 
disunion and weakness. Alexander, notwithstanding the combination 
against him, maintained his power in Phene and the adjacent towns, 
and reigned altogether about eleven years, siding alternately with 
Thebes and Athens, and doing no little mischief to both.' 

(1) Xenophon, Hellen. vi. e. 4, as. 20-^27. The account which Diodorus gives of 
these proceedings is somewhat different, and not so probable. See ThirlwaU, Hist. 
of Greece, ▼. 78. 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 4, ss. 28—32. Diodorus, xv. 60. 

(S) Xenophon, HeUen. vL c. 4, ss. d3-->S5. Diodorus, xv. 61, differs firom him'in 
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The Alenads joF Larissa made tlie first effort for the deliverance of 
their countiy, by inviting to their assistance Alexander king of Mac&- 
don. The joung kin^, who had just succeeded his father Amyntas^ 
came promptly at their rec[uest, and, while the tyrant of Pher» was 
preparing to carry the war into Macedonia, took by surprise the cities 
of Larissa and Crannon, and put garrisons in both.^ But he was 
soon recalled to his own kingdom, probably by the intri^es of his 
mother Eurydice and Ptolemy of Alorus ; and the Thessidians, again 
pressed by the tyrant, invoked the aid of Thebes. Pelopidas was 
sent with an army, and with orders to settle the affairs ofThessaly in 
the best manner tor Theban interests. Having advanced to Larissa, 
which was surrendered to him, he had an interview with Alexander 
of Pher8B» and reproached him so severely for his conduct, that 
Alexander, in alarm for his safety, retired to Phers, leaving the 
Theban general to settle matters as he chose with his allies in 
Thessaly. Pelopidas made such arrangements for the future govern^ 
ment of Thessaly as were generally acceptable to his allies, and in 
accordance with his instructions from home. He proceeded also to 
Macedonia, where he strengthened his country's cause by an alliance 
which he concluded with kmg Alexander, receiving from him (accord- 
ing to Diodorus) his brother Philip, then fifteen years old, as a hos- 
tage ; ' after which he returned into Bceotia, leaving Thessaly, through 
which he again passed, apparently tranquil. The year however had 
scarcely passed, when Theban interference was again solicited, on 
account of some new oppressions from Phene. Pelopidas and Isme- 
nias were sent, but witnout troops, in the character of ambassadors; 
for it was thought, that their name and presence would be sufficient 
to overawe the tyrant. This expectation was futile. Alexander 
came with an army to Pharsalus, where a conference was appointed 
to be held between him and the Theban ^nerals ; and they impru- 
dently put both the city and themselves into the power of a man 
who was totally regardless of good faith and honour. He seized 
their persons, carried them prisoners to Pberse, and treated them with 
the utmost indignity. To avenge this insult, the Thebans sent 
Hypatus and Gleomenes into Thessaly, with an army of eight thou- 
sand foot and six hundred horse ; to oppose which Alexander, not 
trusting entirely to his own forces, applied to the Athenians, who 

tome particulars. Plutarch (in Vit. Pelopid. 29) agrees with Xenophon in makinef 
Alexander the nephew, not the brother of Polydorus, See Schneider and Wesse- 
ling's notes. 

(1) Diodorus, xv. 61. 

(2) Diodorus, xv. 67. Compare section 61 ; according to which, Alexander in- 
tended to hold Larissa and Crannon for himself. Pelopidas, therefore, thought it 
necessary to secure his fidelity. Diodorus, however, gives a different account of the 
manner in which Philip came to be sent to Thebes, Lib. xvi. 2. Plutarch (in Vit. 
Pelopid. 26 et seqq.) states that Pelopidas was invited to Macedonia, to settle the 
disputes between Alexander and Ptolemy; and also that he went upon a second 
occasion, after the murder of Alexander, and compelled Ptolemy to give hostages to 
ensure his proper administration as regent. See Grote's views as to the different 
expeditions of Pelopidas into Thessaly. (History of Greece, z. 361.) 
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despatched to his assistance a fleet of thirty sail and a thousand 
soldiers, under the command of Autocles. The Thebans approaching 
Phene were met by Alexander with a force greatlj superior iu cavaliy, 
notwithstanding which, they desired to attack him ; but before they 
eould join battle, their Thessalian allies deserted; Alexander was 
reinforced by the troops of Athens and other auxiliaries, and the 
7%ebans, distressed for proTisions, found it necessary to retreat. 
Their march was through an open plain; Alexander assailed their 
rear with his cavalry and jaTclin-men, who did such execution^ that 
the whole ,of the Theban army was in peril. The soldiers, almost in 
despair, called upon Epaminondas, who was serving among them as 
a volunteer,^ to take the command. He quickly restored confidence ; 
forming k rear-guard with his horse and light troops, he repulsed the 
pursuing enemy, and effected his retreat in safety.* 

The Thebans fined Hypatns* and Cleomenes on their retam for 
misconduct, and chose Epaminondas for their general, to retrieve the 
fortune of the war. He proceeded early in the year B.C. 367 to 
execute his commission ; but Alexander, fearing to encounter a Theban 
army under such a general, and perhaps disappointed of some ex- 
pected aid from Athens,' thought proper to come to terms, and 
consented to release his prisoners. Epaminondas, having accomplished 
the main objects of the expedition, withdrew his army.* 

Daring three years that followed, the Thebans, as it appears, had 
no leisure to attend to the affairs of Thessaly; and Alexander used 
the opportunity thus afforded him for exercising his cruelly and 
extending his power. He occupied with garrisons the districts of 
Magnesia and Phthiotis. In Meliboea and Scotussa he perpetrated 
frightful massacres. The citizens in each of these were summoned to 
a general assembly, to answer some complaints which he had against 
them : he then surrounded them with his guards, who speared them 
all, and cast their bodies into the town-moat. The cities were given 
np to plunder, and the women and children sold for slaves.^ 

In the year B.C. 364* the Thebans were again solicited to chastise 
the tyrant, and they determined to send seven thousand men under 

(1) He had been deposed fi-om his ofBce of Boeotarch, on a charge of having shown 
undue favour to the Lacedaemonians in the last Peloponnesian campaign, by not 
pushing the advantage 'which he had gained in the battle at the Isthmus. Dio- 
dorus, XV. 72. 

(2) Diodorus, zv. 71. Cornelius Nepos, in Vit. Pelopid. 101. Pausanias, ix. 15;' 
who represents Alexander td have laid an ambush for the Thebans, soon after they 
had passed Thermopyle. He states alsQ, that Alexander released Pelopidas on this 
first expedition. 

(S) The Athenians advised that certain succours, which Dionysius had sent that 
year to Peloponnesus, should be carried into Thessaly, to oppose the Thebans. Bat 
the Lacedsmonians said they were wanted in Laconia. Xenophon, Hellen. vii. e. 1, 
«. 28. Alexander, by his imprisonment of Pelopidas, and liberal promises to the 
Athenians, was in high fovour among them at this time. Demosthenes, contr. 
Aristoc. 660. 

(4) Plutarch, in Vlt. Pelopid. 20. Diodorus, xr. 75, putt the llberstion of Pelo- 
pidas a year later, and says nothing of EpaminondaSc 

(5) Diodorus, xv. 75, Pausanias, vL 5. 
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the command of Felopidas. It so happened, before the Theban 
troops set out, there was an eclipse of the sun, an event which was 
considered an unlucky omen among the Greeks. The expedition was 
postponed : but Felopidas with a small band of yolunteers proceeded 
to Fharsalus, and putting himself at the head of his Thessalian con- 
federates, did not fear to meet Alexander with an army double his 
own number. ^They fought at Cynoscephals, and Alexander was 
defeated ; but unfortunately Felopidas, pressing rashly forward and 
challenging the tyrant to personal combat, was overpowered by num- 
bers and slain. He was honoured with a splendid funeral by the 
Thessalians, who requested as a special favour of the Thebans, that 
he might be buried in their country.* The war was vigorously 
prosecuted ; the Theban reinforcements arriving, defeated Alexander 
m a second and mora decisive battle, and constrained him to accept 
a peace, by the terms of which he was to withdraw his garrisons from 
Magnesia and Fhthiotis, confine liimself to his hereditary dominion of 
Fher8B, and also become a subject ally of Thebes. Troops both of 
Alexander and the independent Thessalians served under Epaminon- 
das in the campaign of Mantinea.' 

Feace with Thebes had severed Alexander from the alliance of 
Athens; and he turned his attention to the equipment of a navy, 
chiefly with a view to enrich himself by piracy. Fagas», the port of 
FhersB, was conveniently situated for an outlet into the -^geean sea, 
and the small islands off the coast of Thessaly, then belonging to 
Athens, were exposed to his attack. In the year B.C. 361 he took 
the island of Tenus, and made slaves of the inhabitants. The next 
year he took or pillaged several other of the Gyelad isles, and made 
a descent on Fepareihus; he even defeated an Athenian fleet, cap- 
tured six vessels and a large number of prisoners, and then suddenly 
sailed into the Fireus, landed on the quay, and carried off considerablie 
plnnder. The Athenians were so incensed with their commander 
Leosthenes, for his negligence in permitting such disasters, that they 
sentenced him to death.' 

We now approach the period of the Sacred War, the causes of 
which could not easily be explained without first presenting before 
the reader a general view of Grecian affairs, and of the relation 

(1) Felopidas was as able an officer, as Epaminondas was a general. The victory 
at Leuctra was as much owing to his prompt and timely charge with the Sacred 
Band, as to the main design of the battle by his colleague. In other respects, Pelo* 
pidas was one of the best characters of antiquity ; a true patriot, brave, generous, 
unselfish. These qualities were perhaps not sufficiently tempered with prudence. 
Uis rashness in battle (for which Plutarch blames him) cost him his life. He la 
«ompared«by the biographer wkh Marcellua, who owed his death to a similar and 
less excusable want of caution. Compare Polybius, viU. 1. Diodorus, xv. 81. 
• (2) Diodorus, xv. 80, 85. Xenophon, Hellen. viL e. ft, s. 4. Plutarch, in Yit. 
Felopid. 33. 

(3) Diodorus, XV. 95. Demosthenes, contr. Polyd. 1207. De Coron. Trierarch. 1230L 
Polyasnus, Strateg. Vi. S. I have already noticed the proceedings against some of 
the Trierarcha, who dalegated their command on tlus occaaion. Tol. i. appendix t; 
p. 308. 
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in which the Tarions parties stood to each other at the time when 
the war broke out. 

After the general peace which followed the battle of Mantinea, 
the Thebans found that their influence among the Greek states was 
considerably diminished. This may have been owing partly to the 
severity of their proceedings against the ^3<eotian cities, which 
offended the feelings of the Greeks, partly to the fears and jealoosies 
of the independent states. Theban neadship was a thing wiiich they 
had not been accustomed to, and which they could hardly reconcile 
to sentiments of Hellenic patriotism. ^ Accordingly, though alliance 
of the most friendly kind subsisted between the Thebans and the 
Argives, Megalopolitans, and Messenians, the last of whom owed their 
very existence as a nation to Epaminondas, the -Thebans could no 
longer sway the counseb of these confederates, so as to make them 
subservient to ambitious views of their own. In the north, they 
were in friendly connexion with the Locrians and Thessalians ; while 
towards the Phocians they had entertained feelings of anger and 
hostility, ever since that people had refused to join them in their last 
expedition to Peloponnesus. But the principal check to the am* 
bition of Thebes was Athens, who by her maritime situation and 
resources was secure gainst attack, and could offer protection to 
her weaker neighbours against Theban encroachment. jSpaminondas 
had seen, that his country would never retain her ascendency in 
Greece, unless she applied herself to maritime affairs, and strove to 
compete with Athens for the dominion of the sea. The year before 
his aeath he made an exciting speech before the people, encouraging 
them to aim at naval supremacy, and boldly dedarii^^ that the Pro- 
pylssaof the Athenian Acropolis should be transferred to theCadmea. 
A decree was passed at his suggestion for the construction of an 
arsenal and a hundred vessels of war; and Epaminondas was actually 
sent with an armament to the iSgsean and the Propontis, to excite 
revolt among the Athenian allies. He succeeded so far as to drive 
an Athenian squadron from the sea, and obtain promises of alliance 
from Chios, luiodes, and Byzantium, the same states which, a few 
years later, took the lead in the Social War against Athens.' These 
naval projects however died with Epaminondas; nor indeed was 
Thebes favourably situated for becommg a maritime power, unless 
she had possession of Euboea. Here again was a fruitful subject of 
contention with Athens, to whom the dominion, or at least the 
friendship, of Euboea was of immense importance in more than one 
point of view. The people of that island had most of them joined 
the Attic and Theban confederacy against Sparta, with the exception 

(1) Diodonu, xv. 60, represents Jason as asserting, Onfiaiw^ t&v wpctrei^v uij 
li^iow elvai. Compare Demosthenes, De Coron. 231. Isocrates, De Pace, 162, 171. 
Fhilipp. 93. 

(2) Diodonis, XV. 78, 79; who asserts that, if Epaminondas had liyed longer, the 
Thebans woiUd undoubtedly have acquired the empire of the sea. Compare 
Aschines, De Pais. Leg. 42. Isocrates, Philipp. 93. 
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of the Orites, who resisted all the efforts of Chabrias to make himself 
master of their city.^ When Athens went over to Sparta, the The- 
ban interest seems to have prevailed in the island ; for Euboeans are 
numbered among the troops that followed Epaminondas to Pelopon- 
nesus. , EuboBa itself, however, was much divided. Tyrants sprang 
up in some of the cities, who were ready to side with either Athens 
or Thebes, according as it suited their views. Such were Mnesarchus 
of Chalcis and Themison of Eretria.' The latter had in the year 
B.C. 366 inflicted a great blow upon Athens, by causmg her to lose 
Oropus. He assisted some exiles, sallying from Euboea to get pos- 
session of it; and the Athenians, after sending forces for its 
recovery, were persuaded to enter into an arrangement, by which 
the Thebans were to hold the city in trust, until the claims of the 
contending parties could be decided. Instead of this ever being done, 
the Thebans, not liking to ip&tt with a place so desirable for the 
command of Euboea, kept it in their own nands, nor was it restored 
even at the general peace.3 

In the year^s.c. 358 or 35 7f Eubcea was the scene of a short but 
fierce contest between the Athenians and Thebans. It was brought 
about by some internal disputes in the island, in which the aid of 
Thebes was invoked against the despots Mnesarchus and Themison. 
The Thebans, to support their partisans and maintain their supre- 
macy in Euboea, sent over a large force; while their opponents 
applied for succour to the Athenians. At this time hardly a city in 
Euboea was connected with the Athenians, except Oreus perhaps, 
which the Spartan alliance may have brought over tb them. A good 
opportunity now presented itself to recover their power in the island. 
Still they hesitated, either doubting their chance of success, or sus- 
pecting the sincerity of the parties who invited them : a debate was 
held on the question, when Timotheus starting up made that forcible 
appeal to his countrymen, which is related by Demosthefles ;n the 
Oration on the Chersonese — " Are you deliberating what to do, when 
you have the Thebans in the island ? Will you not cover the sea 
with galleys ? Will you not rush to the Pirajus immediately and 
launch your ships P " — The people, roused by this language, voted 
war on the instant ; and such was their zeal, aided by the patriotism 
of manv wealthy citizens who volunteered to serve the office of 
trierarch, (among them Demosthenes himself,) that the \vhole arma- 
ment was equipped and sent off within five days. The campaign 
lasted about a month, durinfi^ which there was no decisive action, but 
a great deal of fighting and much loss of life on both sides. The 
general result was to the advantage of the Athenians, who forced 
their adversaries into a convention, by which they agreed to evacuate 
the island ; and having freed it from the presence of the Thebau 

cD Diodonis, xv. 30. (2) ^schines, contr. Ctesiph. 65. 

(3) Xenophon, Hellen. vii. c. 4, s. 1 ; where see the note of Schneider : and eoxhr 
pare the Oration for the Megalopolitans, vol i. p. 210, note 1, 
VOL. U. S 
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arniy, and witbdrawing themseWes from farther interference, were 
regarded as benefactors, and honoured with a golden crown. The 
Euboean cities, left to their own domestic governments, were re- 
annexed to the Athenian confederacy, and severed entirely from the 
dominion of Thebes.^ 

Such was the position of affairs, when the Thebans in an evil hour 
for Grrecian liberty determined on taking a step, by which, while they 
gratified their revengeful feelings against their enemies, they hoped 
possibly to exalt themselves at their expense. This was to invoke 
upon them the sentence of an Amphictyonic assembly. It was a 
long time since the Amphictyons nad taken any active part in 
Grecian politics. Their periodical meetings had been regularly held 
as usual, in the spring at Delphi, in the autumn at Thermppylas; but 
their attention had been oonmied wholly to religious ceremonies and 
local business, without meddling in the more momentous questions 
of war and peace or other international concerns. The Thebans, on 
friendly terms with the majority of the Amphictyonic tribes, deemed 
it a good opportunity to revive the dormant functions of the coun- 
cil, and make it a political engine for their own purposes. This, under 
existing circumstances, might afford an easier and cheaper means of 
accomplishing their ends than either war or diplomacy. Accordinglj 
they preferred a complaint against the Lacedemonians for their per- 
fidious seizure of the Cadmea, and induced the Ampbictyons to 
impose on them a fine of five hundred talents. The exact time when 
this sentence was passed does not appear, but it was probably soon 
after the battle of Mantinea.* The fine not havine been paid was 
doubled ; but the Lacedaemonians took no notice either of one sen- 
tence or the other. Li the year B.C. 357 or 356, the Thebans preferred 
a charge against the Phocians for having cultivated a portion of the 
Cirrhsean plain^hich had been condemned to lie waste ever since 
the first Sacred War. It is probable enough, that both the Phocians and 
the Amphissian Locrians had committed trespasses upon this land, 
tilling or enclosing from the waste portions which were of no value 
either to the temple or to the Pjthian festival; and it might be 
these very encroadiments which formed the defaateable land of 
which Pausanias speaks.' None but those in the neighbourhood 
would care really about the matter; but it made a good pretext for 
complaint against peof^e who were obnoxious on other grounds, and 
with such view was eagerly taken up by the Thebans, and perhaps 
the Thessalians. A decree passed against the Phocians, Gondemning 
them to a fine of many talents ; which not being paid, ike Hiero- 

(1) Diodonis, xvi. 7. Machines, contr. Ctesiph. 65, 67. DemMthenes, De Cber- 
■on. 108; Pro. Megalopol. 205 ; De Coion. 259; Contr. Mid. 566, 570; Contr. Andiot 
»7, 616; Contr. Timocr. 766. 

(2) Where Diodorus (xvi. 23) narrates the charges preferred against the Laeede- 
mpnkuis and the Phocians, he is speaking of past events, not zefeiaUe to the year 
'wvii which he prefttees the chapter. The narrative of tiie enmnt year oammenees 
with the acts of Fhilomelus. (5) Pausanias, iiL 9. 
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Buiemons brought the case again before the coancM, and demanded 
jndgmeut against them for their contumacy; stating that there were 
others too whose penalties ought to be enforced, to wit, the Lace^ 
dffimonians, and that the defaulters merited public execration. 
Judgment was passed, that the land of the Phocians should be coU" 
secrated to Apollo.^ Diodorus, who always takes what he considered 
the religious view of the question, says that the sentence of the 
Amphictyons wAs greatly approved by the Greeks. He seems to forget 
that the Thebans, for having razed to the ground Platsea, Thespise, 
andOrchomenus, were equally liable to Amphictyonic censure; and also 
that the motives of the parties concerned in these proceedings were 
not the purest in the world. In asserting that thev were generally 
sanctioned by public opinion, he most likely confounds the time 
when the sentence was ^sed with a subsequent period, when tha 
proceedings of the Phocians at Delphi excited disapprobation even 
a mong those who were not well inclined to their enemies.^ 

Wmle this sentence impended over the Phocians, and they were in 
alarm lest it should be immediately put in force, Philomelus, a native 
of Ledon, and a man of high reputation among his countrymen, 
addressed them in a tone of encouragement, ui^ing that it was 
impossible to pay the fine on account of its magnitude, and that to 
allow their land to be taken as forfeit would not only be cowardice 09 . 
their part, but absolute and certain ruin. He showed the injustice 
of the sentence, and its disproportion to the alleged crime ; and then 
advised them to procure its reversal, which they might easily do, if 
they would assert their ancient title to the possession of Delphi and 
the presidency of the oracle ; in support of which he cited tne well- 
known lines from the catalogue of the ships in Homer.' If they 
would only make him their general with full powers, he offered to 
guarantee their success.^ 

The Phocians, stimulated by their fears, elected Philomelus to be 
their general, and invested him with absolute powers.* He proceeded 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 23, 29. Justin, viii. 1, states the eharge against the Phociant 
to hare been, that they had ravaged the Boeotian territory. If this be well founded, 
it must have referred to the part they took in the campaigns of Agesilaus and Cleom- 
brotus ; and this would lead us to suppose, thM the charge was preferred soon i^Fter 
the battle of Leuctra ; for it would have been absurd to revive it at a later period, attfx 
the Phocians had been admitted to the Theban alliance. But this was hardly the 
kind of offence to be'a fit subject for Amphictyonic cognisance. I could rather believe 
the story cited from Duns by Athenseus (xiii. 560), that an outrage committed by 
•ome Phocian upon a Theban lady was the cause of the war. Pausaaias (x. 2) says he 
baa not been able to discover, whether the fine was imposed on the Phocians for any real 
offence, or whether it was owing to the malice of their old enemies, the ThessaUans. 

(2) Demosthenes (De Coron. 231) intimates distinctly, that the Athenians, though 
they wished well to the PhoeJans in the war, disa^^proved of their pxoceedings, by 
"wfaieh he refers to their seizure of Delphi and its treasures. 

, (3) Ainip ^Ktitov ^x4diot Kai 'E^ivrpo^ov nPXP^t 

Ot Kttwapureav ix^v Ilvllfiv^i t« werpfie^caV' 

(4) Diodtrua, xvi 28. Pausanias, x. 2. 

(A) The Phoeiaa gcoMmU were civil as well as niUtaxy despots, duriag tlie period 
«f their eommand, and are designated as rCpavpoi, dvvacrrai. Pausanias, iii. 10 ; iv. Ik, 
iEtchines, De Pais. Leg. 45, 46. Atli«iueus, xiu. 605. Polysenus, Stnitog. T» tf. 

b2 
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immediately to Sparta, and revealed his ])lans in confidence to Sing 
Archidamus ; saying, that it was the interest of Sparta no less than 
of his own country, to rescind tlie illegal decrees of the Amphic- 
tyons ; that he had determined to seize upon Delphi for that purpose, 
and the Spartans ou^ht to make common cause with him. Axchi- 
damus approved of ms resolution; and declared that, although he 
could not openly cooperate with him for the present, he would render 
him secretly all the assistance in his power. He supplied him for 
immediate exigencies with a loan of fifteen talents and some merce- 
nary troops.i 

If Theopompus is to be believed, the Spartan king was induced 
to espouse the Phocian cause by bribes given to himself and his queen, 
Deinicha; and a similar charge was made against the Ephors and 
senate. Their hostility to Thebes, and the identity of Spartan and 
Phocian interests, are sufficient of themselves to account for the 
side which they chose; though it is likely enough that some of the 
Delphic money was afterwards distributed at Sparta, as it was 
among the influential men of other states.^ 

The subsidy furnished b^ Archidamus, together with an equal sum 
advanced out of his own private purse, enabled the Phocian general to 
raise a considerable body of mercenaries. With these ana a thou- 
sand Phocian targeteers he marched suddenly upon Delphi, and took 
possession of the temple ; the Thracidse, one of the five famiKes con- 
nected with the oracle, who attempted to oppose him, he put to death, 
and confiscated their property ; then, seeing that this had excited 

§eneral alarm, he assured the Delphians, that, if they would keep quiet, 
iey had nothing to fear.' The news was however quickly carried 
round. The nearest neighbours were the Amphissian Locrians, who 
no sooner heard of the seizure of Delphi, than they marched against the 
aggressor. A battle took place in the outskirts of the city ; and the 
Locrians, after losing a large number of men, were put to flight. Philo- 
melus, emboldened by his victory, effaced the pillars on which the Am* 
phictyonic decrees were inscribed, and destroyed every record of them ; 
at the same time he gave out, that he had no intention of plundering 
the temple or committing any illegal otitrage ; his object was only to 
rescind an unjust sentence against his countrymen, and to assert 
their ancient right to be the administrators and guardians of the 
sanctuary.* 
The intelligence having reached Thebes, an assembly of the people 

f <1) Diodorus, xvi. 24. 

(2) Pauaanias, iii. 10; ir. 5. Philomelus was not in a condition to giye bribes at 
this time. Whether he made promises, is another question. It is impossible to 
know for certain, either what the original intentions of Philomelus were, or how far 
he opened his mind to the Spartan king. After the spoliation of the temple had 
actually- occurred, it was natural that all kinds of reports should be circulated. 

(S) Pausanias (iii. 10) mentions a story, that the Delphians were saved f^om a 
general massacre, and the women and children from slavery, by the intercession of 
Archidamiis. (4) Diodorus xvL 24. 
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was held, and a resolution passed to take arms in the sacred canse.^ 
While they were yet considering in what way they should proceed to 
pnmsh the offenders, Philomems was busy fortifying Delphi with 
a wall, and making a general levy among all the Phocians who were fit 
for military service. He gathered round him fresh bodies of merce- 
naries, by promising half as much again as the usual pay; and boldly 
pitching his camp before the city, appeared to bid defiance to his 
enemies. The number of his troops (reckoning only the regular in- 
fantry) was about five thousand. Seeing the advantage of bringing 
them speedily to action and striking a blow before all his enemies were 
united, and with the further object of enriching himself by plunder, he. 
invaded and ravaged the country of the Amphissian Locrians. In an 
attack upon a strong fortress he received a check, and afterwards in 
a skirmish with the Locrians lost twenty of his men. Having applied 
by a herald for i)jBrmission to bury them, he was refused, the Locrians 
answerins^, that it was the universal custom of the Greeks to cast 
away without sepoilture the bodies of men guilty of sacrilege. In a 
subsequent skirmish the Phocians were left masters of the field, and 
the Locrians, being compelled to ask permission to burr their own 
dead, were glad to make an exchange, rhilomelus, not able to bring 
the enemy to a general battle, contmued for some time to ravage th& 
country, and then returned home laden with spoil.' 

His next proceeding was to obtain the sanction of the oracle for. 
his cause. He commanded the priestess to deliver her prophecy from- 
the tripod according to ancient custom. She demurrea at first, say* 
ing that he sought to violate the ancient custom; but on his threaten* 
ing her, she mounted the tripod, and pronounced that it was lawlTuP 
for him to do what he pleased. This response, which he declared ta 
be perfectly satisfactory, he reduced to writing, and exposed to- 
public view in the city of Delphi; he called an assembly for the 
special purpose of announcing it, and con^tulated his friends on the 
enoouraigement which Apollo had given them. A slight thing which 
happened about the same time was hailed as a favourable omen. An 
eagle, flying over the altar," snatched up some of the tame doves that 
were kept in the temple;' which was interpreted as a sign, that 
Philomeius would be the master of Delphi. Illated now with hope, 
yet impressed with the necessity of conciliating the Greeks, and 
averting the suspicion which some of his acts were likely to inspire, 
he despatched select envoys to the principal cities of Qreece, not ex- 
cepting even Thebes, to justify and explain his conduct; in particular 
to show, that, while he asserted the claims of his country to the 

(1) Diodonis (xtL 25) says, vapaxPQMo oTpaTiurar £(^ire/«4rav. But of the desti- 
nataon or proceedings of these troops we hear nothing further. The Thebans were 
not yet decided as to their course of action, and perhaps recalled the troops whom 
in the first burst of anger they had sent out. 

(2) Diodorus, xvi. 25. 

(S) Such an occurrence was likely enough. The number of birds that flocked round 
the temple is noticed in Euripides, Ion. 106, 171. 
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gaardiAnship of tlie Delphic temple, he had no design to plunder it 
•f its treasures ; that he was willing to render an account of them 
to ail the Greeks ; and that any who chose might come and examine 
the sacnred offerings, to see that their weight and number were correct^ 
To those people wno had ancient feuds with his countrymen, he urged 
the injustice of making war i^>on a false pretext, to gratify private 
enmity; praying that, if they would not assist him, they inrould at 
least be neutral At Thebes and in Looris these remonstrances pro* 
duced no effect, but were answered by a declaration of war. Athens, 
Sparta^ and some other cities concluded alUanoe with' the Phocians, 
and gaye them promises of assistance.* Such were the ev^ents of the 
first year of the war, b. c. 366. 

To meet the exigencies of the ensmng campaiffn, Fhibmelns made 
new leyies of soldiers, and to provide pay for tnem, exacted heavj 
contributions from the wealthy citizens of Delphi. Collecting all 
his troops together, he reviewed them, and made an imposing wow 
of strength ; but if he hoped to deter his enemies from attacking 
him, he was quickly disappointed. The Locrians, eager to revenge 
their former defeat, without* waiting for an^r auxiliaries, advanced 
against him, 'and ^ve battle at the Phsednad cliffs near DelpE 
!lftilomelus was ag^am victorious, killins great numbers of the enemy, 
and taking a multitude of prisoners : the Locrians, seeing that they 
were not a match for the Phocians by themselves, sent to Thebes for 
succour. We have no explanation why the Thebans did not at an 
earlier period enter actively into the war; but in this as in other 
parts ot their conduct we perceive a want of that vigorous enersr, 
which they displayed in the time of Epaminondas. It is possiole 
that they delayed commencing hostilities till Philomelus had put 
himself more completely in the wrong; and they were anxious to 

Srocure a solemn vote of the Amphictyons, appointiog them to con- 
net a holy war as champions of the god. With such view apparentlj, 
and to connteract the efforts of the rhocian agents, they despatched 
embassies to the various Amphictyonic states, calling upon tnem to 

(I) Grote, in his Histoiy of Greece, xi. 350, has the foUo-wing note upon the sub. 
Ject of these treasures :— '< In reference to the engagement taken by Philomeloi, 
that he would exhibit and verify, before any general Hellenic examiners, all tbe 
^^uable property in the Delphian temple, by weight and number of articles, tbs 
reader will find interesting matter of comparison in the Attic inscriptions, No. 137— 
M2, vol. i of Boeckh's Corpus Inscript. Greearum, with Boeckh's Tiduable com* 
mentary. These are the records of the numerous gold and sUyer donatlTes, pie- 
aerred in the Parthenon, handed over by the treasurers of the goddess annuallj 
appointed to their successors at the end of the year, from one Panathenaie festiTsl 
to the next. The weight of each article is formally recorded, and the new article 
received each year {iir4Teia) are specified. Where an article is transferred withoni 
being weighed (a<rTotfjti«v), the fact is noticed. That the precious donatiFes in the 
Delphian temple also were carefully weighed, we may judge ftom the statement of 
Herodotus, that the golden lion dedicated by Croesus had lost a firactiov ofits weight 
m the conflagration of th? buildmg. (Herodot. i. 50.)" Compafe the note in the 
same volume, p. 854. 

. (S) Diodoms, xvl. 2T. Demoethenes (De Pais. Leg. 360) reads to the Jury the arti- 
dee ottMaty between the Athenians and Phodans. ^ j uc •«* 
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unite in the cause of religion against the Phocians. The.maioritj 
complied, including ihe Locrians, Dorians, Thessalians, PerrhsBoians, 
Magnetes, Dolopians, Athamanians, Phthiots, and iBnianians; while 
Athens, Laeednmon, and some other states of Peloponnesns, adhered 
to the Phocian canse. It may be inferred from the words of Diodonui 
that a formal declaration of war was passed at a congress of Amphic- 
tyons (which must hare been held at .Thermopyl») ; and severe 
sentences were passed not only upon the whole Phocian people, as 
impious and sacrile^ous criminals, but specially upon Philomelus 
and the most promment leaders of his party, who were condemned 
to heavy fines. It does not appear, however, that the Thebans were 
chosen to command the united force of the leagu(^ nor that any 
plan was a^ed upon for carrying on the war with effect.^ 

The remissness of his adversaries gave time to Philomelus for 
preparation. Seeii^ the necessity of greatly augmenting his num- 
bers, and of providing pay for them by extraordimsiry means, he now 
openly laid his hands upon the Delphic treasures, and ^ving notice 
that the pay of his soldiers would be half as much again as before* 
be invited the mercenaries, with whom Greece then abounded, to 
enlist under his banners. No sooner were his intentions made pub* 
licly known, than a multitude of adventurers, chiefly men of despe- 
rate fortune and character, flocked from all quarters to his camp, 
eager to share in the plunder that was promised them. Finding 
himself at the head ot a considerable army, he anticipated the 
enemy's attack by a rapid march into Epicnemidian Locris, where 
he met the native troops joined by a small detachment of the 
Boeotians; and having defeated them in a cavalry action, fell suddenly 
upon a body of six thousand Tbessalians advancing from the north,^ 
and defeated them separately on a cliff (forming one of the Locrian 
range of hills) called Argolas. But now the main army of the 
Boeotians, thirteen thousand strong, advanced into Locris, and pitch- 
ing their camp o{)posite to the lAocian eeneral, offered him battle. 
Pfilomelus was reinforced by fifteen hundred Achseans ; yet, as his 
whole army did not much exceed eleven thousand, he thought it more 
prudent to decline a general engagement. The foraging parties 
however met in frequent skirmishes; and the Boeotians, having taken 
some prisoners, caused them to be led out in front of the camp and 
executed as malefactors, declaring that such was the judgment pro- 
nounced on them by the Amphictyons. The soldiers of Philomelus, 
enraged at this savage conduct, insisted that he should retaliate; and 
exerting themselves to take alive as many as they possibly could of 
the enemy, they soon put him in a condition to do so. Philomelus 
without hesitation put all his prisoners to death. This led to a 
mutual abandonment of a barbarous practice, which was not sanc- 
tioned by the general usages of Grecian warfare. While the armies 

(1) Diodorns, zvi. 28, 29, 82. ' 
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remained in this position, no action occurred worthy of notice; and 
at length Fhilomelus foand it necessary to retreat into his own 
country. He was followed by the enemy, whom he drew into the 
mountainous and woody regiqus of Parnassus, hoping to obtain 
advantage over them by his letter knowledge of the locsuity. After 
some marching and counter-marching, he was surprised by the 
BcBotians near the city of Neon, and compelled to fight a battle with 
one division of his forces against greatly superior numbers. Here 
his troops were totally routed ; he himself fighting bravely to the 
last was driven to the edge of a precipice, from which, ratner than 
be taken alive, he threw himself neadlong down, and met the very 
death to which sacrileg;ious criminals were doomed by Hellenic law; 
a sign, as Diodorus thinks, that the vengeance of the gods had over- 
taken him. Onomarchus, his brother, succeeding to the command, 
rallied the fugitives, and led them back to Delphi.^ 

It might have been expected, that the Thebans would have followed 
up their victory, by marching instantly to the holy city, scattering 
the renmant of their vanquished foes, and rescuing the temple from 
further pillage. Instead of this, they relieved the beaten rhocians 
from any immediate apprehension of danger, by retreating themselves 
into Boeotia. The explanation which Diodorus gives of their con- 
duct is, that they considered the main objects of the war were ac- 
complished by the death of Philomelus ; that the Phocians, seeing 
him, the author of their calamities, to have been signally punished 
by gods and men, would repent of their folly and turn to wiser 
counsels. If this were so, it is one among manjr proofs, that the 
, Thebans had among them at that time no able adviser. I am more 
disposed however to take Thirlwall's view, that the retreat of the 
Thebans was owin^ to strategic causes, the victory of Neon not 
having been so decisive as to encourage them to pursue the enemy, 
much less to undertake a siege of Delphi. 

The proceedings in that city after the battle show what important 
results might have been accomplished by the rapid advance ol a vie- 
torious army. Among the national troops and counsellors of the 
Phocians there was a moderate party, who were desirous of peace, 
dreading the consequences of opposition to so large a body of the 
Greeks, and seeing how feebly they had been supported by their pro- 
fessed allies. Some had religious scruples, and were shocked at a 
state of thin^, under which they were as a nation excommunicated 
from Hellenic society and brotherhood : others were jealous of the 
despotic power exercised by the general, or disgusted with the licen- 
tiousness of his mercenary camp. Onomarchus, on the other hand, 
felt that the onlv chance of honour and distinction for himself and 
his family lay in the continuance of the war; his very safety depended 
upon it, as he was personally implicated in the charges preferred by 

(1) Diodonu, xvi. 80, 91. FaosaxuBs, x. 2. The death of FhUomelus eccnrred 
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the Am|>bictyons, and sentenced by them to th» penalties of sacrilege. 
On his side were the more bold and unscrupulous part of the Phocians, 
and the whole body of mercenaries, who saw their advantage in the 
prospect of pay and plunder. An assembly or council of war was 
convened, and Onomarchus in a powerful and well-prepared speech 
urged the necessity of resisting the enemy, and persevering in the 
manly course begun by Philomelas. His eloquence, backed by the 
support of the army, carried the day; and he was elected to M the 
office of general with the same absolute powers which had been 
conferred upon his predecessor. His first care was, to fill up the 
places of the soldiers who had fallen in battle, to make new levies of 
mercenaries, and provide himself with an immense quantity of arms 
and military stores. The work of spoliation was now commenced 
on a larger scale than before. Whatever donatives of brass and iron 
manufacture he found in the temple, he converted into arms; the 
gold and silver he melted down for coinage, employing it i^ot only 
for the maintenance of his own troops, but for oistribution among 
the leading statesmen of Athens, Sparta, and other cities in alliance 
with him. Experience had shown that little was to be expected from 
the voluntary exertions of these allies, occupied as they were by 
their own amiirs, or distracted by their own troubles. It was neces- 
sary to stimulate their zeal bj some extraordinary means, and gold 
was profusely Uvished for this purpose. But Onomarchus did not 
stop nere. He employed the ample means of corruption which he 
had at his command to purchase peace from his enemies ; some of 
whom he gained over to his" side, others he persuaded to be neutral* 
Among these were the Thessalians.^ 

The feelings of pious men were further outraged, by seeing the 
riches of the temple not only applied to purposes of war and adminis- 
tration, but lavished on amusement and vanity. Onomarchus was 
-vicious in his pleasures. Precious ornaments, hallowed by their 
antiquity and the memories associated with them, were taken from 
the custody of Apollo, to hang on the necks or encircle the brows of 
his mistresses and favourites. Philomelus had occasionally been 
generous in this way at the expense of the god; yet there were 
bounds to his liberality, which the extravagance of his successor dis- 
regarded. Philomelus had been mild in his domestic government, 
and gained a well-merited popularity, which had helped to secure the 
succession to his brother. Onomarchus, irritable in his temper, and 
intolerant of opposition, seized the principal Phocians who had either 
resisted his election, or whom he considered to be forming a party 
against him in the state, and condemned them to lose their lives and 
property. With all this, he was not free from the superstition of the 
f^e. He was encouraa;ed by a dream, in which a colossal statue, one 
of the ornaments of the temple, seemed to grow under his hands in 

(1) Diodorus, xvi 32, 93, 57. Athensut, zii. 632. As to the bribeiy at Sparta, 
see ante, p. 260. 
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height and bplk; which portended, as he thought, an increase of 
glor^ under his own ffenendship ; whereas, in the historian's view, it 
ngnified that he wocua be an instrument for increasing the penalties 
to which his countrymen were doomed.^ 

HaTing now raised by his exertions a numerons and well-appointed 
army, he lost no time in making the best use of it. The Amphissian 
Locrians, terrified by his approach, and isolated from their ecmfe- 
derates, had no resource but in submbsion. Entering the territory 
of the Dorians, who were equally remote from all assistance, he 
ravaged and plundered it with impunity. He overran Epicnemidian 
Locns, taking and occupying with a garrison the city of Throninm, 
the inhabitants of which he sold into slavery. 

Whether it was at this time, as Grote thinks, or a little later that 
he took NicsBa and Alponus, is not clear. Certain it is, that he was 
shortly afterwards master of the pass of Thermopyl», the access 
to which those fortresses commanded. From the niUs of Cnemis 
he descended into Boeotia, approaching the north-western bank of 
the Lake Gopais, where stood the ruin^ of Orehomenus, once the 
first of Boeotian eities. It had been destroyed by the Thebans^ 
who cherished a bitter hatred against the city for having sided with 
Lacedsemon, and after the battle of Leuctra were only restrained 
from wreaking their vengeance upon it by the entreaties of Ep&- 
minondas ; but in the year b. c. 364, having discovered a conspi- 
racy of the Orchomenian knights and certain of their own exiles to 
overthrow the government, they seized the occasion, during the ab- 
sence of Epaminondas, to punish the crime of a few citizens by the 
extirpation of the whole people, whom they massacred in cold blood, 
Belliii^ the women and children for slaves.' Onomarchus took 
possession of the ruined city, intending to establish it as a fortress 
and sallying place against the enemy. There may have been a village 
populationin Orehomenus at this time; but there is no doubt that he 
left a garrison in it, and repaired the fortifications; for it continued 
to be occupied by the Fhocians till the end of the war. He next kid 
sie^ to ChflBronea; but the Thebans coming to its relief, and his army 
being weakened by the garrisons which he luul detached, he was driven 
with some loss from the walls of that city, and returned into Phods.' 

The inaction of the Thebans at this period is attributable to 
several causes; chiefly to the disunion sown among their allies by 
the craft of their opponent, and the great advantage which he had 
over them in recruiting his military resources. They had vainlv 
imadned that they could maintain an army at their own cost, which 
would overcome any mercenary force provided by the pillage of 
Delphi, and they had found their mistaJLe.'* * The want of money 

(1) Diodorus, ZTl. S3, 64. Athenaeus, xiii. 005. 

(2) Diodorus, xt. 57, 79. Pausanias, ix. 15. Demosthenes, oontr. Leptin. 490. 

(3) Diodoms, xvL S9. Deraosthenea, De Fals. Leg. 387. Aschines, De Fals. 
i-eg. ifi. Grote's History of Greece, xL 360. (4) Isocrates, Philipp. 9S. 
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now compelled them to send five thousand men under Pammenes to 
assist the satrap Artabazus, who had revolted against the Persian 
king.^ But such a number could ill be spared from a war, in whidi 
they had to contend against a power growing every di^ more for- 
midable. Onomarchus, in the year B.C. 353, commanded the largest 
standing army in Qreece, and was seemingly supported by the 
strongest alliances. There was but one man able to cope with him, 
and tnat was Philip of Macedon; with whom a seraes ^f events^ 
which must now be adverted to, brought him into conflict. 

Alexander of Pheres, after a reign of eleven years, in which he had 
shown some vigoar and aptitude for command, mingled with the 
most inhuman and savage ferocity, was murdered in his bed by 
the contrivance of his wife Thebe, assisted by her brothers Tisiphonus 
and L^rcophron.' Tisiphonus, either alone or jointly with his brother, 
was raisea to the supreme poorer, and having delivered their country 
from an odious tyrant, they were at first highly popular, but in course 
of time, as they became des|K)tic, and rested their support upon 
the mercenary troops, they excited an opposition, which could only 
be put down oy measures of violence. Tisiphonus survived but a few 
years, and at. the time to which we are drawing attention Lycophron 
nad the sole sway. When Onomarchus opened his negotiations in 
Tbessaly, Lycophron joined alliance with him. Common sympathies 
attracted these two potentates to each other; and it is likely enough 
that they entered into a compact for mutual support in their schemes 
of ambition. Lycophron recommenced that system of encroachment 
tLyon. the Thessalian bodj^, which had caused them in Alexander's 
zeign to invite foreign assistance. - The exact time when dissensions 
br&e out between them and the ruler of Pherse cannot, in the absence 
of historical information, be clearly ascertained. There is evidence 
to warrant the conjecturo, that he had enlarged his dominions at 
their expense, and got possession of some of their fortresses, as early 
as the year 355 b.c., and that the Thessalians were then in a 
distressed and impoverished condition : but it does not appear that 
any foreign aid was called in before the year 353 B. c. It was then 
useless to apply to Thebes, cut off as she was from communication 
with the north, and scarcely able to defend herself at home. The 
Aleuads therefore turned their eyes to Philip of Macedon, who, still 
carrying on war against Athens and her depexidencies, had advanced to 
besiege Methone, the last remaining possession of the Athenians on 
the Maeedonian coast.' 

(1) Diodorus, xvl. S4. 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. ▼!. c. 4. 88. 85—37. Plutarch, in Tit. Pelopid. 35. Diodonis, 
xvi. 14. The romantic incidents of this murder are familiar to most readers — ^how 
Thehe removed the fierce dog that usually guarded the chamber— hov she laid vrool 
upon the stairs, that the steps of her brothers might not be heard — how, when they 
hesitated at the last moment, she threatened them with discoTery, if they did not mount 
the staircase— and how she herself held the bolt of the door, while thev completed 
the murderous taslc. Plutarch nientions the third brother,Pitholau8,as Joining in it. 

. (3) Isocrates, Be Pace, 183. Diodorus, xvi. 14, 34, 85. Thirlwall (Hiftoiy of 
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Methone fell after a long siege ; and Fhilip» at the inyitatioiL to 
the Aleuads, marched into Thessaly. The course of his operations 
is not clear. It is probable that one of the earliest was against Pagasae, 
which he would be anxious to take before the Athenians could send 
relief to it by sea. The^ did send a fleet, which, as usual, arriyed 
too late, and Fagass fell into his hands.^ Ljcophron meanwhile had 
applied for succour to the Phocian general, who sent seven thousand 
men under the command of his brother Phayllus ; but he was beaten 
by Philip, and driven back from Thessaly; upon which Onomarchus, 
seeing the great importance of repeUing so dangerous an adversary, 
mustered all his forces together, and hastened in person to the scene 
of action. Twice did these two generals, the ablest then in Greece, 
encounter each other in battle ; and twice was Philip worsted. In 
the first engagement Onomarchus, not trusting entirely to superior 
numbers, resorted to a stratagem difficult and dangerous to practise 
except with experienced troops. He had occupied some rising around 
under a semicircular ridge of hills. On the high cliffs which flanked 
him on either side he placed a heap of loose rocks and a body of men 
in concealment, then descended mto the plain to meet the enemy. 
They instantly attacked him, the light troops discharging their mis- 
siles, and he by a pretended fli^t drew them after him into the 
concavity of the hills. As the Macedonians rushed tumultuously 
forward, their progress was suddenly arrested by crushing masses of 
rock hurled down among them from the cliifs : at .that moment 
Onomarchus gave the signal, and the Phocians charging their dis- 
ordered ranks drove them back with slaughter to their camp. In the 
midst of the flight Philip lost not his presence of mind, but coolly 
observed to those about him, that he was retiring like a battering 
ram, only to be more terrible in the reaction.^ Notwithstanding th£ 
vaunt, he was again defeated, and the second time so severely, that 
he escaped with some difficulty from the fleld, his soldiers deserting 

Greece, v. 280, note 2) rightly considers that Diodorus, in the first of the ahore-eited 
chapters, is only giving a general view of the course of events in Thessaly, and not 
speaking of any interference by Philip soon after Alexander's death. 

(1) Demosthenes, Olynth. i. 11. Philipp. i. 50. Diodorus, xvi. 31. Uayat in this 
passage ought to be najacrat, though the date is wrong, for Philip never could 
nave attacked Pagass before his expedition into Thessaly, b.c. S53. Diodorus rightly 
makes the siege of Pagasse follow that of Methone ; but he has evidently comnutted 
some mistake, for he mentions the siege of Methone twice, the right place being 
in chapter 34. See Leland's Life of Philip, i. p. 213. Grote's History of Greece, xi. 
365, 412. Grote thinks that Pagasse was not taken till after Pherse. But against 
this we may observe, that^there actually was a siege of Pagasae, as we learn ISrom. 
Demosthenes ; but there could have been no occasion for it after Pherss had been 
surrendered. Again, had there been a siege of Pagasse at that time, there was an 
Athenian fleet on the coast to relieve it, and Demosthenes would hardly have 
imputed its fall to the dilatoriness of Athens. 

(2) Polyasnus, Strateg. ii. 38. Thirlwall (History of Greece, v. 281) thinks this 
anecdote should be referred to the second battle. It seems to me that the words 
of PhUip are more applicable to a partial defeat, after which he might contemplate 
another immediate attack, than to the severe defeat which followed, and which 
drove him for the time from Thessaly. He said these words to cheer his soldiera^ 
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liim, or breaking into open mutiny. Using all his powers of per- 
suasion to keep the discouraged.remnant in obedience, he led them 
back to his own kinjjdom. He was not however pursued, events 
having happened which required the presence of Onomarchus in 
BoBotia.* 

The diversion made by Philip in Thessdy had encouraged the 
Tliebans again to try the fortune of war. They had taken the field, 
with the intention perhaps of recovering Orchomenus ; but whatever 
their plans were, they were disconcerted by the rapidity of the 
Phocian general, who with his victorious army appearing suddenly 
in Boeotia overcame them in battle, and then besieged and took 
Goronea. This city was near the south-western shore of Lake 
Copais, and about twenty miles from Thebes. The loss of such 
a place must have been a ^at blow to the Thebans, and proves how 
incapable they were at this time to defend themsdves against the 
supmor force of the enemy. It is not unlikely, the population of 
Coronea were unfriendly to Thebes, and surrendered their city 
without much reluctance : for it remained in possession of the Pho- 
clans until the end of the war, and met then with the same severe 
punishment which was inflicted upon Orchomenus.^ The campaign 
miffht further have been prolonged,, with still more disastrous issues 
to the Thebans ; but, fortunately for them, Onomarchus was recalled 
by the alarming intelligence, that Philip had again raised his standard 
in Thessaly." 

That indefatigable prince, having repaired the strength and disci- 
pline of his army in Macedonia, returned with the resolute deter- 
mination to accomplish his original purpose. Unless he could 
retrieve his honour and establish his ascendency in Thessaly, it was 
all over with ulterior projects of empire. He tiierefore strenuously 
exerted himself to levy troops among his allies. To stimulate their 
zeal, he proclaimed that he was come not only to deliver them from 
the Phersean tyranny, but to subdue the sacrilegious Phocians, and 
restore to the Amphictyons their Pylsean synod.^ The Aleuads 
seconded his efforts, and in a short time his army, reinforced by the 
Thessalians, amounted to above twenty thousand foot and three 
thousand horse. He ordered his men to wear wreaths of laurel, as 
soldiers in the cause of Apollo;' and having raised their ardour 
and courage to the highest pitch, he led them against the enemy. 
Onomarchus had come promptly to the aid of Lycophron, and was 
already in the Phersean territory with a force of twenty thousand 
foot and four hundred horse. The two armies met on the shore of 
the PagassBan gulf, not far from Pagasse, and within sight of an 

(1) DIodoTUS, xvi. S5. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Pace, 62. De Pais. Leg. 375, 887, 445. 

(3) Diodonis, xri. 35. 

(4) Demosthenes, De Chenoneso, 105. De Pais. Leg. 443. 

(5) Jostin, YiU. 2. 
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Athenian sqnadron under Chares, which was cruising off the coast. 
It was now to be decided, whether Philip or Onomarchos should be 
the future lord of Thessaly,,and perhaps of Greece. The battle was 
long and obstinate, but the fortune of Philip prevailed, owins chiefly 
to the numbers and valour of his Thessalian cavalry. The Phocians, 
broken on all sides, fled to the beach; many plunging into the 
waves, in the vain attempt to swim to the Atnenian ships, were 
either drowned or cut to pieces by pursuing horsemen. Among 
these was Onomarchus himself. Six thousanid of his troops w^ere 
slain ; three thousand prisoners were drowned in the sea as criminals 
by the command of the conqueror. The bodv of Onomarchus was 
nailed to a eross.^ Thus perished, in the fourth year of the Sacred 
war, the only general who had ability enough to compete with the 
king of Macedon.3 

Phayllus, succeeding to the command, applied himself without 
delay to repair the dreadful loss which his country had sustained, 
and to put iier in a posture of defence. The flower of the Phocian 
army had been destroyed. Scarce a third part of the force which 
had marched into Thessaly could have returned to their standards. 
To obtain speedy succour was indispensable. Phocis might be 
attacked by all her enemies at once. The Macedonians mi^t pene- 
trate the straits of Thermopylse, while the Thebans and Xiocrians 
invaded the eastern frontier. Phayllus, to recruit his army, could 
employ the same means which his predecessors bad done, and those 
he did not neglect: but for new levies of soldiers some time would be 
required, and every moment was of importance. He therefore sent 
pressingmessages to Athens, to Sparta, and to his other allies, represent^ 
ing the urgency of the peril, and imploring iuiQiediate succour.^ 

The Athenians in the beginning of the war, notwi^istanding their 
treaty of alliance with the Phocians, had lent them no military aid. 
They had been themselves impoverished and weakened by the Social 
War,< and were still engaged in a harassing cont^t with Macedonia. 
Their interest in the rhocian quarrel was remote; and that any 
danger to the liberty of Greece was to be apprehended from it, was 

(1) IHodonu, zri. S5. Psaaanias, x. 2, states that Onomaiehaa was IdUed by hii 
own soldiers, attributing the defeat to his cowardice and incapacity. As to this, and 
as to the punishment of criminals by drowning, see Wesselingrs notes <m the passage 
in Diodorus. 

(2) The ability of Oaomaiehus is sufficiently proyed by his acts. The loss of tlw 
battle is attributed by Diodorus to his inferiority in cavdry. It would seem, that he 
had acquired «zperieooe as a commmder in the Leuctrie war. Polyssnits (IL 88} 
relates a stratagem of his, which must have occurred at that period. The Tkebans, 
under Pelopidas, were besieging Elatea. Onomarchus openodthe ga,te8 of tiie city, 
brought out the old men, women, and children, and in f^nt of them drew up the 
whole force of the heavy-armed. Pelopidas, fearing to drive the Phocians to despair, 
withdrew his army.— -This reminds one of the old tale of Phoeiaii desperation, 
already cited from Fausaiuas (ante, p. 234). 

(S) Diodorus, xvi. 86. 
^(4) Isocrates, De Pace, 168. This oration was composed at tbe «k»e of the Social 
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a thing which the most acute politieian could not have dreamed of. 
It appeared in a short time, that the Phocians, so far from needing 
foreign assistance, were more than a match for their adversaries. 
We may he surprised that after the successes of Onomarchus, when 
the Thebans were so enfeebled as not to be able to defend their own 
territory, the Athenians should not have taken advantage of the 
occasion to attempt the recovery of Oropus. This majr serve to 
show both the military weakness of Athens, and the supineness of 
her people. The siege of Pasasee, so soon following the capture of 
Metuone, alarmed them a little on their own account, and they sent 
a fleet to relieve it, which, as abready mentioned, arrived too late. 
Now however, when Philip, having destroyed the army of Onomar- 
chns, was ready to march with an overpowering force to ThermopylsB, 
the magnitude of the crisis became apparent ; and it needed not the 
urgent appeal of Pkayllus to convmce the Athenians, that they 
themselves w^re deq>ly concerned in checking Philip's further pro- 
gress. Should he succeed in passing the bamer of southern Greece, 
the road was open not merely to Pbocis but to Athens. Their own 
sailors, eye-witnesses of the battle, must have brought them the 
earliest intelligence. From the Phocian envoys they would learn, 
that Phayllus was unable to hold the pass unassisted. Roused at 
once from their letiiargy, the Athenians voted the required succours, 
and shipped them off with the utmost expedition for the straits of 
Thermopyl». The land force consisted of ^Ve thousand infantry and 
four hundred horse, commanded by Nausicles. These, properly sup- 
ported by the Phocians, would be sufficient to guard the pass, so 
lon^ as the fleet, keeping command of the sea, preventea Philip 
landing troops in their rear. Succours came also from Peloponnesus ; 
a thousand XjaeedsBmonians, and two thousand Aclueans.^ 

Philip immediately after his victory proceeded to the reduction of 
Pher». This was expected of him by the Thessalians, as the prime 
object of the expedition. Phersp, garrisoned by the troops of Lyco- 
phrcm, would be ci4[>able of holding out for some time ; imd it might 
DC policy in the tyrant to make some show of vigorous defence, if it 
were merely for uie s^e of obtaining better terms. Thore could be 
no chance for him however of ultimate success, cut off as he was 
from all hope of assistance : he therefore capitulated, receiving per- 
misaion for himself and his brotlier Pitholaus to retire with their 
mercenaries from Thessaly. Two thousand soldiers were carried 
over by them to the Phocians. Phem was surrendered to Philip, 
who abolished the dynasty to which it had so long been subject, and 
established a free or popular government. After this he marched to 
Thermopyhe; but finding on his arrival that it was strongly guarded 

(1) Diodoras, xtL 87. The cost of the Athenian ununncnt (aooording to J>erao- 
BtheneSt De Pais. Leg. 867) was more than two hnndred talents, zeekoning the pxi- 
▼ate outlay of individuals as veil as the puhlic. We cannot doubt hoirever that the 
AthenioDt zeceived money ftom Phayllus. 
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by Athenian troops, he retreated without making any attempt to 
force the pass. Thus did the Athenians by a prudent and ^mely 
effort (more than once made the subject of eulogy by Demosthenes, 
and cited by him as an example for imitation), avert from themselves 
apparently a ver^r serious danger.^ 

Thirlwall, in his Histoir of Greece, expresses a doubt whether the 
retreat of Philip fix)m ThermopylsB was owing tetany fear ofjthe 
Athenians ; suggesting that perhaps he was not desirous of termi- 
nating the war so soon ; had this been so, he would have followed 
up his victory more rapidly : it was to his advantage that the Sacred 
War, which Was wasting the strength of the Greexs, should be kept 
no some time longer ; he advanced perhaps at the request of the 
Tnessalians, and was glad to find a pretext for retiring from Ther- 
mopylsB.' There are, as it appears to me, very faur $^unds for the 
suspicion of the learned historian ; though I am leys inclined to con- 
sider that Philip could have forced the pass against the Athenians, 
than that he purposely delayed his own advance, deeming it prema- 
ture at that moment to cany his arms southward. The motives of 
his conduct are to be looked for in the affairs of Thessaly, and in his 
relations with the people of that country. 

The proceedings of Philip in Thessaly are but imperfectly known 
to us. That he ultimately acquired such a preponderance in that 
country as to be a sort of Tagus, exercising both a military and 
a political authoritv, is certain : the steps by which he arrived at that 

e>wer are not so clearly revealed. On the one hand, we learn from 
iodorus, that Philip, by his generous services to the Thessalians in 
putting down the tyrants and restoring the freedom of their cities, 
secured their mteud cooperation in his own wars.* Theopompus 
attributes much of the popularity of Philip to his good companion* 
ship. Knowing (he says) that the Thessalians were addicted to 
intemperance and debauchery, he followed the bent of their humour, 
which indeed was quite natural to him, as he was. himself a hard 
drinker, fond of loose pleasures, coarse wit, and buffoonery ; he there- 
fore lived among them freely, and by thus making himself aCTeeable, 
he attached them to him more strongly than byhis profuse liberality .< 
Isocrates, writing at the end of the Sacred War, tells us that the 
Thessalians had become so attached to Philip as to put more confi- 
dence in him than in their own countrymen;* Demosthenes, having 
reference to the issue of that war, sajs they regarded him as a 
saviour and benefactor :• and we know that they afterwards assisted 

<1) Demosthenes, Philipp. i. 44. De Coron. 236. De Pals. Leg. 367, 397, 443. . 

(2) Thlrlwall, History of Greece, v. 283. 

(8) Diodorus, xyi. 14. Kar£iroX«/uiq<re rovt rvpdvvovt, xal raTs ir6Xe<riv uvaKT»)<rci- 
lACvor Tijv i\ev^epiavt ^irydXtiv ct^foiai/ elr tow OerraXovt iveiei^aro' dioxep iv rait 
iura ravra irpa{e<riv iiei cvvajttvtarat 2<rxev. 

(4) Theopompus, apud Athenieum, vi. 260. Compare iv. 167; x. 435. Polybias 
censures Theopompus for his injustice to Philip. Lib. viii. 11, 12. 

{5) Isocrates, Philipp. 86. (6) Demosthenes, De Coron. £40. 
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him in Thrace ; they chose him for their general in the Amphissian 
war, and followed him to Charonea; and their ambassadors supported 
the Macedonian at Thebes against Demosthenes.' On the other 
hand, we are told by Jnstin, that Philip after the victory of Pagasae' 
requited his Thessalian allies with the most atrocious perfidy ; that 
he took hostile possession of the very cities which had furnished him 
with auxiliaries ; that he sold their women and children l^y public 
auction, and spared not even the temples or the houses in which he 
had been hospitably entertained. ^ This statement, which may be 
regarded as an exaggeration, coincides in some measure with an 
anecdote of Polyaenus, who relates, that Philip came to Larissa to 
destroy the houses of the Aleuads ; that he sought by a pretended 
sickness to entice them to visit him, and then to seize their persons ; 
and . that the plot failed by the discovery of one Bcescus :^ some 
additional connrmation is afforded by another passage of the same 
author, in which he gives an account of Philip's generw policy towards 
the Thessalians ; stating, that he contrived a means to subdue them 
without making any open war ;^ that, finding they were divided among 
themselves and the different cities continually quarrelling, — ^for ex- 
ample, Pelinna with Pharsalus, Larissa with Phene, — he interfered 
from time to time on behalf of those who solicited his aid, but when 
he overcame their adversaries, he never pursued them to destruction, 
nor deprived them of their arms or fortincations ; his plan was alwavs 
to take the part of the weak against the strong, to support the 
lower against the higher classes, and to encourage the demagogues : 
by such arts he got the dominion of all Thessaly.* Light is thrown 
on this by the war which undoubtedly broke out between Pharsalus 
and Halus, B. c. 347 — 346, in which Philip esfoused the cause of the 
Pharsalians, and gave them the city after its capture.^ And it 
appears also, from divers passages of Demosthenes, that some of 
Philip's acts were unpopular among the Thessalians, or at least 
excited murmurs and complaints; hr instance, his garrisoning of 
their towns, and his appropriation of their public revenues; that 
daring the first few years of his connexion with them he had*s6me 
little difficulty in keeping ihem under his command, and resorted 
occasionally to harsh measures; and that at last he divided the 
country into tetrarchies, placing his own creatures in the chief 
towns, to ensure their dependence on himself.® 

Prom these various statements, if we distinguish the different times 

(1) Demosthenes, De Cherson. 93. De Coron. 237, 246, 277, 298. Isocrates, 
rbUipp. 97. (2) Justin, viii. 3. (3) Polyeenns, Strateg. iv. c. 2, s. 11. 

(4) Polyaentfs, Strateg. iy. c. 2, s. 19. 

(5) Demosthenes, Orat. ad. Epist. 152. De Pais. Leg. 852, 353, 391, 392. He saya 
of the Halians, 'EfeX^Xavrai koI ivacTOToc h icoXtv avr&» fSyovt. Isocrates says^ 
Pllilipp. 86, Tfiv ir^Xctfi' rGv irepi row r6iro¥ Utivov rat^f^iv -rait evepyeaiaiv wp&v riiv 
o-htov avnfia%iav irpoctiKrat, rat M e^oipa Xinrovtrar ain6v avairrarovt veirotriMv. 

(6) Demosthenes, Olynth. i. 15; ii. 21, 22. De Cherson. 105. Philipp. ii. 71 ; iU. 
117, 119; iv. 148, 149. Orat. ad Epist. 153. De Coron, 241, 324. De Pals. Leg. 424, 
444. Athenseus, vL 249. Haipocration, sub. r. 6tKaiapxia, 
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aad circamsiaaoes to which they have reference, and make doe 
allowance for high colouring^ and exa^eration, we may gather, not 
indeed an exact series of historical events, but a probable view of 
the coarse of things. 

Philip, when he entered Thessalv, never meant to put down the 
^^rants of Phers and then quietly go away ; nor to set up the 
Aleuads or any other aristoraratical family in the place which that 
dynasty had usurped. He intended to concjucr Thessaly for himself, 
and to use it as an instrument for ultenor purposes. But such 
conquest waa not achieved by the defoat of Onomarchus, nor yet bj 
the capture of Phera and Pagaste. It was not even certain that, u 
he advanced into Phocis and put an end to the Sacred War, the 
^Thessalians would afterwards follow him into Attica, or assist him 
in any other aggressive movement of his own.* There was not much 
reliance to be placed on the friendship or gratitude of that people.' 
It was necessary to bring them entirely under his rule, before he 
made any attempt against the Greeks south of Thermopyhe. How 
was this to be accomplished P Partly by conciliation and persuasion, 
partlv by coercion and force. He must make the Thessalians under- 
stand that Macedonian protection was indispensable to them. With 
such view it was good policy to let the Phocians gather new strength; 
and it was better also to let Lycophron and iJntholaus retire ^th 
their adherents to a place of safety, than entirely to uproot the 
regnant house and remove all fear of their return. He knew again, 
that the same nobles who had invited him to expel the tyrant would 
be dissatisfied with his own assumption of power, though to the 
mass of the people it might not be so unacceptable. He therefore 
made it his Dusmess to court favour with the less wealthy classes, 
even with the PenestflB,^ who formed part of the army ; and strove 
to elevate them at the expense of the nobility. The expression of 
Diodorus, that Philip restored freedom to Pher», may be literally 
true;* and he may nave established in that city a species of demo- 
cracy. The Aleuads, who expected that Phera would be given up 
either to themselves or to parties in connexion with them, were 
indignant at Philip's conduct; and gave utterance to their resentment 
in complaints and threats, the more loud and vehement, as they were 
able with some justice to urge, that, while he was meddling with 
the internal affairs of Thessaly, he was neglecting his engagement to 
prosecute the Phocian war. A party was formed against Phihp, 

(1) DemosthenM, De Paee, 60. De Coron. 276. De Fals. Iieg. 444. 'E<rTavta{e iti* 
ovT^ rd OerraX&v, Kal «I>epatot frp&rov ov cwnto\<ii69ovv. The PhenMUlS were US* 
willing to follow him even vgainst the Phocians, to put an end to the Sacred War. 
Mneh moxe would they have been reluctant to asaist him in apdvate war of his omu 

(2) Demosthenes, contr. Aristocr. 667. 

(8) Theopompus mentions one Agathocles (a Penest) who amused Philip by bii 
flattery and Jesting powers, and waa employed by him to ccinipt the PenfaabiiBS, 
and manage his afiklrs in their country. Athenaus, tL 260. 
. (4) TpnoKtt riiv i\ev^^av itwioif. Piodoros, ZVi. 88. 
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and it became necessary for him either to intimidate his opponents^ 
or to destroy their power and influence. Strong^ measures were 
immediately adopted, such as those indicated by Justin and Polyanus. 
Larissa was the stronghold of the Alenads ; and Philip, while he 
insulted and degraded the members of that ancient house, would 
take care not to leaye so important a city under their control. Of 
the manner in which he proceeded to foment the divisions among 
the different cities of Thessaly, we have no further pai-ticulars than 
those which have been abready stated. His operations at Pagas» 
must haye been among the earliest at this period. He there took 
possession of the shi{>ping and naval stores, and speedily turned 
them to account against the Athenians, sending out cruisers to 
plunder their allies and seize the merchant vessSs in the Mgrntm. 
A 3f acedonian squadron made a descent on Lemnos and Imbrus, md 
took some Athenian citizens prisoners : another made a vsduable 
prize of some merchantmen on the southern coast of Euboea, and 
afterwards entered the bay of Marathon and carried off the sacred 
galley. The Athenians now discovered that not only their distant 
possessions, but those near home, were in danger. jPhilip had fot 
seven or eight years been attacking them in Macedonia and Thrace ; 
now he was threatening even Attica itself. Demosthenes, in an 
assembly held at the close of the year 362 B.C., delivered his first 
Philippic, in which he specially notices these piratical excursions of 
Philip, and the damage which they had done to Athens.^ He makes 
however no allusion to the place in which such expeditions were pre- 
pared ; and it is likely enough, that the proceedings of Philip in 
Thessaly were at this time wholly unknown to him. One of the 
advantages resulting to PhiHp from his occupation of the, gulf of 
Pi^as8B was, that it excludea the Athenians from conmiumcation 
with Thessaly by sea, while it enabled him to carry on his intrigues 
in Euboea, and to menace the neighbouring islands, Sciathus, H^on- 
nesus, and Peparethus.^ He aUo gathered a considerable revenue 
from the customs and harbour-dues of Pa^asse, which he took into 
his own hands under the pretence at first of reimbursing himself for 
the expenses of the war, and afterwards of maintaining a sufficient 
war establishment for the defence of the country. To secure these 
advantages to himself, he kept the city strongly fortified, and occu- 
pied it with a Macedonian garrison. Having settled the affairs of 
the Pheriean kingdom, he turned his arms against the Magnetes and 
Perrhsbians.3 Those tribes had perhaps asserted their independence 

' (1) Denioithenes, Fhilipp. L 49, 50. 

(2) Strabo, ix. 436, 487. Demosthenes recommends these islands as winter qnar- 
tera for the standing force which he proposed to establish for the annoyance of 
Philip's coast. (Fhilipp. i. 49.) The importance which Philip attached to this posi- 
tion partly appears from the complaints in his letter. (Epist. Philipp, 189.) Comparv 
Demosthenes, Fhilipp. iii. 120; ir. 183. 

(8) Isocrates, PhiUpp. 86. MAyvftrav di luu Utp^at/totom kou Haiovat Rarerr^av- 
TCUf KM vdvrat {nrtiK6cvt airoin tlXn^w. 

t2 
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of the Thessalians, and refused to lend any assistance in the war 
against Lycophron. Philip subdued them under the pretence of 
augmenting the security of Thessaiy, but in reality for the purpose 
of strengthening his own dominion. The city of Magnesia, whicn he 
fortified and kept in his own possession, was conveniently situated 
on the MgBB&n coast above the bay of Pagasae.^ The Perrhsebians 
commanded the passes of Mount Olympus, and by their conquest an 
entrance to Thessaiy was secured.^ These proceedings occupied 
Philip until the autumn of the year bx. 352, when he entered upon 
a Thracian expedition, which kept him actively engaged for about 
a twelvemonth ; at the end of which time he fell ill, and was obliged 
to return to his own kingdom.' During his absence the aristocratical 
parties began again to make head in Thessaiy, and to intrigue against 
him. Exciting topics easily presented themselves — his retention 
of their cities and revenues, his arbitrary innovations, and his inten- 
tion to set himself up as a tyrant (no oetter than those of Pherse) 
under the mask of a protector. Philip's partisans on the other hand 
were not idle : they reminded the people of his past services, and 
promised that he would take the earliest opportunity of chastising 
the Phocians and restoring the Pj^lsean confess. Notwithstanding 
all their efforts however, the op^site party obtained a partial success, 
' and adverse votes were passed in some of the cities, asserting their 
own independence, calling upon Philip to abandon his fortification of 
Magnesia, to ms^e restitution of PagassB, and the like.^ Things had 
t^en such a turn, that the presence of Philip was required to over- 
awe the malcontents, and restore confidence to his party. It hap- 
pened fortunately for him at this crisis, that an attempt was made 
by the exiled Pitholaus to recover his power in Pheree. Philip's 
adherents seized upon this as a pretext for calling him into the 
oountrv. Accordmgly about the middle of the year B.C. 350 he re- 
enterea Thessaiy: his mere approach was sufficient to fris hten away the 
intruder ; and all that remamed for him to do was, by lioeral promises 
and politic measures to consolidate his power and popularity.^ He 

(1) Grote thinki there vtm no citjr called Magnesia, but that this name denotes 
the region only. (History of Greece, xL p. 425, note 3.) It looks as if a city were 
•poken of in Demosthenes, Olynth. L 13; ^tpat, nayavat, Majvtiviavt vavB' o¥ ifiov- 
)iero evrpeirtVar rpoirov'. And also in Polyeenus, Strateg. vi. 2. 
^ (2) Herodotus, vii. 128, 172. (3) Demosthenes, Olynth. i. 13; iii. 29. 

(4) DemostheneSf Olynth. i. 15. llaYao-ar iiirairtXv airov ctffM' i^'n^^^t^^'^oit ko* 
Ma<yi»t|o-iav K€K«»\vKaci rtixiCeii/, The Verb KtKtaXvKavi has reference to intention 
only. The Thessalians endeayoured to prevent him by remonstrance. Compare 
Olynth. ii. 20, 21. In the first of these passages he calls the Thessalians dtdooXm- 
Ixivot. In dnwing our inferences from what Demosthenes says, we must make 
allowance for the maccuracy of his information, as well as for other things. That 
there were meetings and debates in Thessaiy, is indicated by the pasHages, De 
Cherson. 105 ; Philipp. iv. 149 : Ovk hv ua^XivXtyetv kv eerraXif. ra ^tXtirirov, /a^ 
«vvevireirov0^Tor toS irX^tfovr rav QerraXStv rf rovr Tvpavvow iKfiaXtiv ^iKtwwow 
uirroU Kat r^v TlvXaiav iaroAovvat. Heie there is no doubt an exaggeration of the. 
truth, for the sake of an antithesis with what follows. 

M5) Diodorus, xvL 52. The attempt of Pitholaus was so opportune for Philip, that 
TuirlwaU suspects him of having connived at it. (History of Greece, ▼. S07.) Pitho- 
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was then preparing for the Oljnthlan war, on the issue of which 
hung such important consequences ; and he was glad to enlist under 
his standard the horsemen of Thessalj. Many of them he kept per- 
manently in his pay; and, as victory and reward attached them to 
their commander, they answered the double purpose of strengthening 
his army and securing his ascendency in their native land.^ 

I have carried the reader a little out of chronological order, to 
give a clearer view of Thessalian affairs ; and I now return to the 
more direct transactions of the Sacred War. 

Phayllas, relieved by his allies from the pressure of immediate 
danger, spared neither trouble nor expense to reestablish his own 
military force. Drawing from the resources of the temple no less 
profusely than Onomarchus had done, he now melted down the golden 
mgots of Croesus, a hundred and seventeen iQ number, and weighing 
two talents each or nearly ; also the female statue and golden lion« 
and three hundred and sixty golden beakers, which together weighed 
thirty talents. All these were converted into coin.* The produce 
enabled him to make speedy levies of troops, and he was soon strong 
enough to take the field in Boeotia. He was there defeated in a severe 
engagement with the Thebans near Orchomenus, in another on the 
banks of the Cephisus, and in a third by Coronea. It is not unlikely 
that the Thebans had advanced to besiege one or both of these cities, 
and that Phayllus had come to their relief. His army, beaten in open 
field, took refuge within the walls, and the Thebans, unable to follow 
up their victory, retired. Shortly afterwards Phayllus made an 
incursion into !^picnemidian Locris, and reduced all the cities into 
his power, except Aryca or Naryx, from which, after it had been 
betrayed to him in the night time, he was driven out again with 
some loss. Leaving a force before it to carry on the siege, he re- 
treated into Phocis, but, while he was encamped near AbsB, he was 
surprised by the Thebans, who attacked him in the night and killed 
a consideraole nuniber of his troops. Elated with this success, they 
advanced further into the Phocian territory, ravaged a large tract of 
it, and carried off a heap of plunder: returning however through 
Locris to raise the siege of Aryca, they were suddenly attacked and 
put to the rout by Phayllus ; aiter which he took the city by storm, 
juid razed it to the ground. Thus had he brought to a creditable 
issue a campaign chequered with many reverses, when he was over- 
taken by a consumptive disease, which, after long and painful suf- 
fering, terminated fatally B. c. 351. In the manner of his death the 
ancient historian sees tne visitation of heaven. He was succeeded 

laus howeirer may have had a powerful party in Fherae, who thought the occasion 
favourable for their coup iTitai, We have seen that the Pheraeans showed reluctance 
to follow Philip to the Sacred War. Demosthenes, De Pais. Leg. 444. 

(1) Theopompns, apud Athen. iv. 167. 01 ^raTpoi avroZ £«: iroXAfiv Toirwv ^aav 
^v¥€pp¥tiK6rW ol ixiv yap i( cunrit rnt Xi^pov* <>* ^' ^f^ OerraXiaf, ol 6i iK jnt SXXqc 
'E\\a6ou 

(2) IModorus, xtL 56, and Wesseling's notes. Herodotus, i. 50, 51. 
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as general-in-cliief by Phalscus, son of his broths OnomaicliTis, 
who, beinff a minor, was pnt under the guardiaosfaip of Mnaseas, 
a friend of the family.^ 

Daring these last oocnrrences both the Thebans and the Phodans 
sent succours to their respectiye allies in Peloponnesus, where the 
LaccdsBinonians had commenced war against Megalopolis and Mes- 
sene. The details of this I have given in another appendix. 

The war was renewed by Mnaseas in Bocotia; but ne having been 
Idlled in a night-combat by the Thebans, Phahecus himself took the 
command. A cavalry action occurred near Chseronea, in which the 
Phocians were worsted ; yet still they kept the field in the enemy's 
country, and at one time had succeeded in taking Ghseronea, but 
were again driven out bv the Thebans, who now, remforced by thehr 
troops retamed from Peloponnesus, resolved on attempting a diver- 
sion, by which, if they could not free their own country from the 
presence of hostile garrisons, they would at least retaliate the 
miseries of war upon their opponents. Accordingly they invaded 
Phocis, and meeting with no resistance, laid waste the greater part 
of it with fire and sword. One of the smaller towns they captured, 
and returned laden with spoil into Boeotia.' 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of the Thebans, they were unable 
to dislodge their enemies from the Bosotian fortresses, from which 
they made continual incursions, and threatened them with further 
con(}uest. It is probable that the mercenaries were employed in this 
foreign service, while the native Phocians remained to defend their 
homes. The Theban troops, consisting chiefly of heavy-armed 
infantry, were superior in close combat to the mercenaries, who 
were for the most part peltastie ; this may account for the number 
of Theban victories in the field : but the mercenaries were quicker 
in their movements, easily rallied, and more efficient in desultory 
fighting. Besides, the Theban army being composed of citizens, 
their losses were not easily repaired ; while the Phocian general was 
continually recruiting his numWs, as aU the fighting Wn in Greece, 
who could find no better way to einploy themselves, repaired to his 
camp for enlistment. Thus did the Thebans become every year more 
and more embarrassed by the war, which at the end of nve yearsi 
instead of having accomplished the deliverance of Delphi, had re- 
duced them to contend with their neighbours for supremacy in 
BtBotia. About 350 or 349 b. c, such was the low condition of their 
finances, that they applied to the Persian monarch for a subsidy, and 
received from him a present of three hundred talents, which they 
ahortly afterwards requited by sending a thousand men under 
Lacrates to assist him in the reoonquest of Egypt. Tet even this 

(1) Diodoms, xvL 8S. PBUsanias, x. 2; who Mys the Hueaae of Phayllus waa the 
Ailfilment of a dream, in which he faocied himself to be like a certain akeletoo 
•tatue, which had been presented to Apollo by Hippocrates the physician. 

(2) Dlodoms, xtL 38, 89. 
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-•iBsistance did' not enable tliem to aduere any important ad^auti^ 
over their enemies ; and tlie war was kept up only b j a repetition 
of petty skirmishes and mutual predatory incursions.^ In the annals 
of Biodorus three consecutive years following the Persian loan 
present a perfect blank; but his silence will not warrant us in 
assuming that there was an entire cessation of all warlike operations. 
We know that before the close of the war the Phocians had taken 
Corsise, a city in the nortli-eastem part of Boeotia,^ and also the 
fortress of TilphosssBum.' And yet Biodorus never mentions the 
taking of either of these places, though he casually alludes to the 
former as being in the possession of the Phocians^ We collect also 
from other sources, that the war was cairied on both in Phocis and 
Boeotia; nor is it at all likely, either that PhalsBCus would keep hb 
paid soldiers inactive in their quarters, instead of employing them to 
annoy the enemy and gather plunder, or that the Thebems would sit 
contentedly at home while their territories were overrun and pillaged 
by the Phocian general. The progress of the war was altogether to 
tne disadvantage of the Thebans.^ 

In the summer of 848 B. c, the Thebans opened the campaign 
with an invasion of Phpcis, and gained a victory of no great im- 
portance at Hyampolis. Betuming home by Goronea, th«y encouxir 
tered the army ot Phaltecus, and were defeated with considerable 
loss. Not discouraged by this failure, they again entered and ravaged 
the enemy's country, and again on their return suffered defeat.® We 
see by iheir style of warfare, that the Thebans knew but little of the 
improved method of besieging fortresses, which Philip had so success- 
f ally employed ; or they were destitute of the means of carrying on 
*such operations. Annoyed and harassed though they were by 
hostile garrisons in Boeotian cities, they make no vigorous attempt 
to recapture them ; but can only resort to the old system of ravaging 
the land of their adversaries. 

But wkile PhalsBCus kept his ground in Boeotia, and conducted 
the war there with success, his power was undermined by an adverse 
partv at kome, who excited the people against him. It seems that, 
as the spoliation of the temple was regularly continued, and the 

(1) Diodtnu, zvi. 40, 44. (2) Pausanias, ix. 24. 

'(8) Situated on a mountain of the same name, a little to the eaat of Coronea. li 
was calle4 also Tilphosaium, or Tilphoslum. There waa a fountain issuing ttcm i^ 
called TU]hosai and near it the tomb of the prophet Tiresias, who died after drinking 
its waters. Strabo, ix. 411, 413. Bausaniaa, ix. 33. 

(4) Diodwus, xvi. 58. In the same way he makes no mention of the taking of 
l^icaea and Alponus. 

(5) Isocntes, Phillpp. 93. JEschines; contr. Ctesiph. 73, 74. Demosthenes, De 
Coron. 281. De Fals. Leg. 385, 887. Etxov yt 'Opxo/uei/6i/ xat Kopwvetav Ka< r6 TtXi^ 
^ateaaiop, tat tovv iv Setaatv itfretXti^taav avrHvt Kai ifidopLtiKovra koa dtoKoortovr 
airexToveo-ai liri Tf> 'Hdi;\etf», Kal rpovatov et<rr^ice(, icat tviroKparowv, Kai kokAv 
*l\iav irepieiTT^xei On^aiotn. We have no further historical information concerning 
the capture of Tilphossaeum and the affairs at Neon and Hedyleum, which Demo- 
sthehes aUu4es to as incidents well known at Athens. 

(6) Diodoms, xvi. 56. 
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treasures every year more and more sensibly dimipisfaed^ the moderate 
Phocian statesmen and the bulk of the people viewed the affair with 
increased displeasure and alarm. The former generals had givea great 
offence by apparelling their wives, mistresses, or favourites, in some 
of the choicest ornaments of the temple, such as the celebrated 
necklaces of Helen and Eriphyle.^ Pbayllus had bestowed a golden 
ivy-wreath, a present of the Peparethians to Apollo, upKDn some 
favourite girl, a flute-player ; and he introduced her with this wreath 
to play tbe flute at the Pythian games ; but the audience would not 
permit her to appear.' The Phocians were a simple people cf pri- 
mitive habits and tastes, insomuch that even the bett^ cLasses used 
to keep no servants in their houses, but the vounger members of a 
family waited upon the elder. They were therefore a little scandalised, 
when the wife of Philomelus had two female domestics to attend 
upon her ; and far more so at the number of slavessoon afterwards 
brought into the country, who could only subsist (it was thought) by 
eating the bread of the poorer citizens.' Yet with all their luxury 
and extravagance, and with all the shock wHich it gave to Phocian 
prejudices, tne generals by means of their military power, and by the 
success which usually attended their arms, had silenced the murmurs 
of the peoole. But at length it became obvious to every eye, that 
the fund wnich had supplied their prodi^ity would in no ver;^ lon^ 
time become exhausted;* and the rhocians in alarm began Co ask 
themselves— " What will the Greeks say, when all the Delphian 
treasures are actually gone P and what means of defending oirselves 
shall we have then ?" — ^Fear thus drove them into a condemrationof 
measures which they had so long either sanctioned or tolerated. 
Phalsecus, at the su^estion of one of his followers, had dag for a 
concealed treasure m the very centre of the temple, uider the 
ground of the prophetic tnpod. There was a traditiond belief, 
founded upon two verses in Homer,* that immense riches hj under 
the stone floor of Apollo ; and here they expected to And tiem. The 
soldiers however, who began to excavate the ground, were stopped 
by an earthquake, which terrified all present : it seemed as if Apollo 
had given a solemn warning, that the violators of his sanctuuy would 
soon be punished. The enemies of Phalsecus were encouraged to 
try an impeachment against him ; and they accused him before the 
people of having embezzled the sacred treasures. To have charged 

, (1) Diodoras, xvl, 64. Atheiueus, vl. 231, 232. 

; (2) AthenaeuB, xiii. 605 ; -where other instances are quoted from Theoponpas. 

(3) Athenaeus, vL 264. 

(4) Demosthenes, so early as 349 b. c, speaks of the Delphic tand as beginning to 
be exhausted : 'AireipttKoruv xpfjfJ^avi *taK€wv. Olynth. iii. SO. Compart Olynth. i. 
16. .ffischines (De Pais. Leg. 45) partly attributes the ruin of the Phodana to the 
allure of money to pay their troops : KareXvBn^av avopi^ xpnii&ravt iietdit Karefn- 

. (6) Iliad, ix. 404:* , ^ ,,, 

Oid* ovm, \aivot oii6v ii(pffropot itrov itpyet 
^oifioo 'AirdXAwvop TlwSoX ivl vtrpn^aon. 
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him with cxpendmg them in the prosecution of the war wonld have 
been palpably unjust. A distinction therefore was drawn between 
their application to public and to private purposes. The people, 
considerm^ that Phalsecus had wasted the fundfs on objects of per- 
sonal ambition and vanity, passed a vote of condemnation, and 
deposed him from his office. Three generals were elected in his 
room, Dinocrates, Gallias, and Sophanes, with instructions to make 
a searching inquiry into the misapplication of the sacred fund. An 
account was demanded of the persons through whose hands it had 
passed. The chief manager was one Philo, who, not being able to 
render any account, was convicted of embezzlement, and after suffering 
the torture, betrayed his accomplices. They were all put to death ; 
the plunder which the;^ had taken, at least what remained of it, was 
restored, and brought into the public excheauer. It was computed, 
that the ag^egate of treasure, w£ich haa been taken from the 
Del]^ic temple since the beginning of the war, amounted in value to 
more than ten thousand talents.^ 

There could be little doubt, that such a wholesale destruction of a 
propertv not only sacred in general estimation, but in some sort 
national, would, as soon as its extent was fully known, raise a new 
outcry against the Phocians in Greece. No one had ever been known 
before to lay sacril^ous hands upon the Delphic temple. The 
penalty which Xerxes paid for the attempt was a well-known matter 
of history.* The proposal of the Corinthian envoy at Sparta, to 
borrow money from Delphi and Olympia for equipping a fleet, had 
never been acted upon, though it may nave given rise to that clause 
in the treaty of peace, which provided for the security of the sacred 
treasures.' Jason, as we have seen, was suspected of designs upon 
Delphi, and his death was hailed with joy by the cities of Greece.* 
A scheme is attributed to Dionysius, of penetrating through Epirus 
into Phocis, and seizing upon the temple ; and it is related that, in 
order to get a footing on the Ei>irotic coast, he entered into an 
alliance with the Hljnans, and assisted them to restore Alcetas tlie 
Molossian to his kingdom; but the project was not carried any 
further.* Now however the whole accumulated wealth of the 
sanctuary had been swept away by a people who ought most especially 
to have been its guardians and protectors. Sach were the reflections 

' (I) DIodorus, xvi. 56. Pftusanias, x. S. (2) Ante, p. 236. 

(3) Ai^te, p. 240. Compare Thucydides, i. 143 ; il. IS. A borrowing of the sacred 
moides, with the intention of returning them, might upon an occasion of necessity 
be unobjectionable, and even proper. Thus the Amphictyons made a loan to Cli« 
sthenes. (Isocrates, ircp< *Avrt66cemt •• 248.) The advice of Hecataeus to the Mile- 
siana (which they rejected) to take the treasures at Branchidae, more resembles the 
proceedings of the Phocian generals. (Herodotus, v. 36.) 

(4) Ante, p. 252. 

(5) Diodorus, xv. 13. Other acts of sacrilege perhaps caused him to btf suspected 
of a design on Delphi; for example, his plunder of the temple at Agylla, ibid. 14. 
Allan, Var. Hist. i. 20. He may, notwithstanding this, have been impudent enough 
to rebnlie the Athenians in the manner related by Diodorus, xvL 57. 
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likely to be made in Greece; and the Phodaas veie filled with 
gloomy forebodings at the prospect before them. 

l^heir fears were soon to be increased by more alarming intelligence. 
The Thebans, worn out by a calamitous contest which there seemed 
no hope of terminating by their own unaided efforts, detennined to 
apply for succour to tl^ lung of Macedon. This fatal step was taken 
in the year b. c. 347. Until then it does not ap|>ear that the 
Thebans had ever desired his interference : fear or pride may have 
prevented them from seeking it. But the continuea encroachment 
on their territories ; the insults to which they were daily exposed by 
marauding incursions, which not only weakened their sway over the 
cities yet subject to them in Boeotia, but rendered it unsafe to leave 
their home except with an armed force ; again, the shame of yielding 
to an adversary whom they once despised, and a burning desire <h 
revenge, overcame every other feelmg. It was just what Philip 
himsdf had most anxiously looked for.- The Thessalians had been 
long pressing him to take arms in the cause of the Amphictyoas; 
but the united petition of the Thessalians and Thebans would invest 
him with a still more august character, and enable him to terminate 
the war more easily. It excluded also the possible contingency 
of a junction between Thebes and Athens, leaning to some peaceful 
settlement of the Phocian juestion.^ He did not hesitate therefore 
a moment in accepting the invitation of the Thebans ; and a solemn 
engagement was entered into between them, and ratified by their 
mutual oaths, by whi(^ Philip bound himself, with due support 
from his allies, to accomplish the deliveirance of Delphi, the punish- 
ment of the impious Phocians, and the restitution oi the Amphicty- 
onic congress.* Diodorus says, that he sent a small body of troops im- 
mediately into BcBotia, as an earnest that he was sincere in the cause.* 
It is certain that Parmenio led an army this year into Thessdy, and 
proceeded at the request of the Pharsalians to besiege Halus. He may 
nave sent a few troops across the gulf of Pagas» to Eubcea* and 
thence to Bototia. Their presence may have encouraged the Thebans 
to try another invasion of Phocis, in which they inmcted some loss 
upon the enemy, surprising and dispersing a large body of them who 
were engaged in erecting a fortress near Ab». The greater part o{ 

(1) Demosthenes, De Coron, 231. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 443. De Pace, 62. 

(3) Tbirlwall (History of Greece, v. 340) says, the total silence of the orators 
renders this statement of Diodorus suspicious; and that such an indicati(»i of 
9hilip's design must have excited attention at Athens. On tSie other band I may 
observe, that Philip firom the first held himself out as the professed enemy of the 
Phocians, and would not allow them to be included in the treaty. It was only sug- 
gested by iBschines,that he would turn out to be their firiend at the last. MoreoTer, 
it is likely that Philip would be eager to secure the Thebans to his alUaaoe by some 
early demonstration of his goodwill. The words of Diodorus are : *0 6i /3«to-tXcvt 
itd4itt 6p&v Tffv rawtivtuTiv air&v, Kai fiovXoixevov ret AevKrptna ipoovtifiara vvvreiKat 
tSw BoityrGvt oiK hXi^ov9 iir^ffT«c\« crpariutraf, owtA fxSvow ifmXarrSfJMvot to doKcIv 

M^ irepcopaif t* ^avretof aewXfi/A^vov. I agree with ThixlwaU, that the o&jc should 
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the Fhocians escwed ; but fire hundred, who fled for refuge into the 
temple, perished oy an aocidental fire which constimed the sacred 
edifice.' 

IRumonrs of Philip's hostile intentioiu having reached the Phocian 
ffOTemment, embassies were sent insUntly b(S;h to Athens and to 
liacedflemon, praying for assistance. The most effectual means of 
averting the threatened danser was to hold the pass of Thermopyls^ 
as before, which oonld not oe done without the aid of a powerfol 
2iaY«l foree. The Phocian envoys offered to put the Athenians in 
possession of the three fortresses, Alponns, Throninm, and Nicie% 
which commanded the entrance to Thermopyhe. A decree was 
passed by the Athenians, empowering their general Proxenns to 
receive those places from the Pnocians, and orderinff an equipment of 
fifty galleys and a muster of all their citizens fit for service under 
thirty yean of i^. Praxenus, sailing with the Phocian envoys 
to the Malion golf, applied to the commanders of the fortresses, 
requesting them to be delivered up to him according to promise. 
Unfortunately however, the revolution which had t&en place in 
Phods prevented the completion of this arrangement. It seems that 
Phalectts, after his deposition from ofSoe, still retained his command 
over the mercenaries, whose oonfidmice he possessed; and retiring 
from Phocis, (if indeed he was not abroad when the revohLtion 
happened,) toolc up his quarters as before with the troops in Boeotia. 
The comnuuiders of the fortresses in Locris as well as BoBotia were 
his officers, and devoted to his cause. When the order came from 
home, to deliver up the Locnan citses to the Athenians, PbalsBCoa 
regarded it as an act of hostility to himself, rather than a measure of 
defence against the common enemy; and so much did he resent it, that 
he not omy refused compliance with the (»xler, but threw the Phocian 
envoys into prison, and msulted the Athenian heralds who announced 
the truce of the Eleusinian mysteries. This happened in the month 
of Boedromion (September), 847 B.C. Soon afterwards Archidamus 
arrived with a thousand Lacedemonians, and offered to guard the for- 
tresses ; but Phahecus declined the c^er, telling him to mind his own 
business, and not trouble himself with that of the Phocians.^ Notwith- 
standing this answer, the Spartan kin^ remained for some time with 
his allies ; and the Athenian fleet, whidi had been sent to the straits, 
was kept stationed at Oreus, to act as occasion might recjuire.' 

Thus by the dissensions of the Phocian people, happening unfortu- 
nately at a most critical time,the Athenians were prevented from occupy- 
ing ThermopylflB, the only measure which could prevent the destructive 

^ (1) Dtodorai, rvL M. Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 891, 302, 895. 

(2) Aschines, De Fils. Leg. 45. The rvpawot there mentieoed axe the offloen of 
FluuacuB. As to the whole of this passage, the reader may profltablr eoiuralt TUrl- 
vall's History of Greece, ▼. 867. Grote, xi. 522, 523. (kmipaie also Aschines, De 
Fall. Leg. SS. Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 864. 

(8) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 865, 889, 444. Diodorns, ztL M. 
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inroad of Philip, There was time enough however to rectify this 
false step. The pass might yet be defended : the Phocian native 
troops and mercenaries united could form an army of twenty 
thousand men ; and, if well supported by their allies, would not be 
Tanquished very easily. Philip was aware of this,' and with his 
usual prudence studied how he could smooth his way to a certain 
and easy conquest. His plan was to withdraw the Athenians from 
the Phoolan aUianoe, by concluding a separate peace with them; and 
lest before the termination of the war they should change tbeir 
minds, he resolved to amuse them by deceitful promises, and lead 
them into a false security, till it should be too late to save the 
Phocians from ruin. That this was the general scheme of Philip, 
and that it was ably and artfully accomplished by him, is certain. As 
to the details of its execution — and how far he was assisted by the 
treason or by the culpable negligence of Athenian statesmen— there 
is some degree of uncertainty, owing to the want of historical in- 
formation.* 

Already had Philip, even early in the year 347 b. c, caused it 
to be inairectl^ communicated at Athens, that he was desirous of 
peace. According to iBschines, the intimation was first made by some^ 
jQuboean envoys, who came to Athens to settle terms of peace on their 
own account.' But not much attention was paid to them. After the 
capture of Olynthus the 'Athenians, exasperated against Philip and 
terrified by his successes, passed vehement resolations against bim in 
the assembly, and sent envoys to Peloponnesus and elsewhere to 
warn the Greeks of the danger which threatened them from his 
ambition. This was the occasion upon which iBschines went to 
Arcadia, and addressed a violent Phihppic to the Ten Thousand at 
Me^lopolis.* About the same time 'Hmarchus made his motion, 
prohibiting, on pain of death, the carrying of arms or naval stores to 
Philip.* Ettbulus and his friends, who represented the peace party at 
Athens, beginning now to see danger from Macedonia, looked to a 
reconciliation with Tliebes as their best security, and would gladly 
have taken measures to bring it about. Unhappily the feelings of 
the two people were so embittered against each other, that an 
amicable adjustment at this time was impossible,* and it was soon 

(1) The materials for the history of these proceedings are chiefly derived firom the 
•peeches of Demosthenes and Aschines on the Embassy and the Crown, in which 
the orators not only fluently contradict each other, but are not always consistent 
with themselves. We cannot therefore safely assume as true any one-sided state- 
ment in any of these speeches, which is not supported by some collateral proof or 
strong probability. There are many points of contention between them, rather of 
a private and personal than of a political or historical bearing. These I have gene- 
nmy passed over, confining myself to the prominent and most important features of 
the embassies and negotiations. (2) Aschines, De Pais. Leg. 29. 

(3) Demosthenes, De Pals. Leg. 344, 426, 427, 438, 439. .£schines, De Pals. Leg. 38. 

(4) Demosthenes, De Pals. Leg. 483. 

<5) ^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 78. Demosth. De Coron. 237. Demoittienes him- 
self was inclined to the same policy, ^sohines, De Pals. Leg. 42, 46, 47. Dfunosth. 
De Coron. 281 
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discovered that tbere were no better hopes from the rest of the 
Greeks, who, could not be made to understand, that the cause of 
Athens against Macedonia was one in which they were much inte- 
rested themselves.* Under these circumstances a renewal of Philip's 
pacific overtures met with a more favourable reception. He so con- 
trived it, that they came through the mouth of Athenian citizens* 
One Phrynon, complaining at Athens that he had been taken by a 
Macedonian privateer during the Olvmpian truce, got himself 
to be sent to Philip in the quality of an ambassador, to recover 
the ransom which lie had been compeUed to pay.' Ctesiphon 
was sent with him, and brought back a report, not only that the 
ransom had been restored, but that Philip professed the greatest 
goodwill towards Athens, that he had reluctantly engaged in hos- 
tilities with her, and was anxious to put an end to them. This report 
having been well received by the people, Philocrates moved that 
Philip should have permission to send a herald and ambassadors 
to treat for peace. The motion was carried without opposition : 
but the war party were still determined to try their strei]^th, and 
the^ preferred an indictment against Philocrates, charging him with 
having passed a measure contrary to the spirit of the Athenian laws. 
He was defended by Demosthenes, and acquitted, the accuser not 
obtaining a fifth part of the votes.' It was evident that the current of 
feeling at Athens was now for peace. The war, besides stripping them of 
numerous possessions, had entailed on the Athenians a loss of fifteen 
hundred talents ; and the late conquest of Ghalcidice had imperilled 
theu: dominions in the Chersonese.'* Athenian prisoners too had been 
taken in Olynthus ; among them latrocles, who was afterwards am- 
bassador. The friends of these men, taking advantage of the general 
feeling, presented a petition to the assemDly, requesting that their 
case might be considered. The appeal had its effect ; and the people 
consented that Aristodemus the actor might be sent to Macedonia, to 
see what could be done on behalf of the prisoners, and to ascertain 
what Philip's intentions were on the subject of peace. The com- 
mission was somewhat irregular, but the professional character and 
celebrity of Aristodemus rendered him a sort of privileged person.^ 
He was absent for some time, engaged verv likely (together with 
Neoptolemus the actor, who obtained similar leave of absence) in the 
Olympic festivities of Dium. His report was, that Philip had the 

i (I) .fiicliines, De Fals. Leg. S8. Demosthenes, De Coron. 231, 233. 

(2) There is a difflciUty about the Olympic truce spoken of in the passage of 
iEschines, De Fals. Leg. 29. It has been conjectured that it may refer to Philip'a 
Olympic festival at Dium. Thirlwall is .inclined to that opinion. But see Grote,. 
History of Greece, xL 513, note 3. 

(3) JEschines, De Fals. Leg. 29, 80. Contr. Ctesiph. 62. This statement is made 
by iEschines alone, but it is abundantly clear that Demosthenes was at this time ix^ 
fiiTOur of peace, haying been disheartened by the result of the Olynthian war. 

(4) JEschines, De Fals. Leg. 87. Demosthenes, Olynth. iii. 36. Philipp. i. 52. Do, 
Syntax. 174. i 

(5) Argumentum ii. ad Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 885. 
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most ftiendly disposition towards Athens, and wished to become ha 
ally. Neoptolemns came baek with the same stoiy : the appearand 
of latrocles, who had been liberated without ransom, tended to con 
firm their statements.' 

' Yet, notwithstanding these assurances of Philip's desire for peace 
the time passed on witnont his making any direct overture, or send 
ing anjr herald or minister to Athens. The Athenians, having ono 
entertained the hope of peace, became impatient for its consumma 
tion ; and their anxiety was still further increased by the suspicion 
conduct of PhalsBCUs, and the apparent weakness of the Phociai 
government. At length, upon the motion of Philocrates, a deer© 
was passed, that ten ambassadors should be sent to Macedonia, t( 
Open a treaty of peace, and discuss the terms with Philip. Thus wai 
accomplished, by the agency of the same Philocrates, who continuej 
henceforth to take the lead in every step of this negotiation, the ver] 
thing which Philip had been contriving, viz. that the first formal proi 
posiJ for peace should come from the Athenians. Ten ambassadors 
were chosen accordingly — Demosthenes, iBschines, Arist odemus, Ctesb 
phon, Phrynon, latrodes, Philocrates, Dercyllus, Cimon, and Nausi 
cles — ^to whom was added Aglacreon of Tenedos, as representative 
of the allies. Their instructions were, to ascertain positively whether 
Philip was desirous of peace ; and if he were, to bring ambassadors 
from nim with power to conclude it.* 

A herald was sent before the ambassadors, to procure them a safe 
conduct. They did not wait however for his return, but, having 
sailed to Oreus in Eubcea, they crossed over ta Halus, then be- 
sieged by Parmenio, and obtained permission to pass through his 
lines to Pagasse, from which they pursued their journey to liarissa, 
and there meeting the herald, proceeded with all the speed they could 
to the Macedonian capital, and obtained an interview with the king. 
This was early in the year 346 B.c. The transactions of the em- 
bassv are chiefly gathered from ^schines, who entertains us with a 
good deal of gossip about the journey, and what passed among the 

(1) ^schines, De Fals. Leg. 30. The order of these events is taken from Aschines, 
and may perhaps be correct. Demosthenes appears to differ from him in this atdj, 
that he makes Aristodemns to have first mentioned the subject of peace. (De Coron. 
232.) This indeed is not absolutely inconsistent with the account ofiEschines; and 
it is not clear that either o( them pretends to give accurate details of the whole pro- 
ceeding. Compare Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 344, 371, 443. From the statements 
of the two orators one is strongly induced to suspect, that some at least of these 
men, Phrynon, Ctesiphoh, Aristodemns, latroeles, and Neoptolemns, were from the 
first acting in corrupt concert with Philip. Phrynon, if we can believe Demosthenes, 
ma a man steeped in infamy. (De Fals. Leg. 412.) Neoptolemns, after the peace, 
sold all his property in Athens, and went to live in Macedonia. Diemosth. De Pace, 
SB, 59. Diodorus, zvi 92. 

(2) Argumentum ii. ad Demosth. De Fals. Leg. n^/uirovn ii rovrow elt Mac£- 
hfviav, tva (xaBwriv €» /uer* aKr\9tiat fio6\erat eiptrvTV ifetv 6 ^/Xiinrof* icai el 
iXnB4f ioriv, kvijKat irap' aiirov vpivfittt rmn Xtt^ofx^vovt r«vr SpKovf. JSschines 
•tates, that Demosthenes was proposed by Philocrates; and that, to obtain the 
services of Aristodemns on the embassy, he being under an engagement to appear od 
the stage in certain Greek cities, Demotthenes moved in the connoO, that envoyi 
•aould be sent to procure his release from the penalties. De Fals. Leg. SO. 
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c^ftmbassadors in priratei but omits much that we should haye liked to 
^know about more important matters. We are told about the offen- 
: aiye conduct of Demosthenes towards his colleagues, and his entire 
failure and breaking down in the attempt to address Philip: we 
.^have an account also of the speech made by iBschines himself on the 
'Same occasion, in which he enlarged upon the ancient connexion be- 
tween Amvntas, Philip's father, and the Athenians^ and the grounds 
upon which his countrymen maintained their right to Amphipolis.^ 
• Of the reply which Philip made to the ambassadors we learn nothing 
more, than that it was addressed mainly to the arguments m. 
iBschines ; though we are assured that he astonished them all by 
his good memory and powers of speech ; and still further charmed 
them by his hospitality and politeness at the banquet. The end of it 
; was, the ambassadors Drought back a letter from Philip to the Athe- 
nians, in which he assured them that he was desirous both of peace 
: and aUiance with Athens, that he was inclined to be her friend, and 
he would have stated expressly what service he meant to render her, 
; if he could have been sure of being her idly. The terms of peace 

< which he offered were, that both parties should retain what they 
possessed ; which of course securea to Philip all his previous con- 

' quests, and, owtng to a want of firmness on the part of the Athe- 
,^ nian envoys, enabled him to retain conquests which he made between 

that time and the conclusion of the treaty. Philip gave them to 
; understand before they teft hhn, that he was about to march against 

Gersobleptes ; yet no stipulation was made on behalf of that prince, 
. though he was an ally of Athens : Philip only promised, that pend- 
l mg the negotiations for peace, he would not attack the Chersonese. 

< Whether anything passed between them on the subject of Phocis 
.[ and the Sacred War, we are not informed. The ambassadors re- 
. turned home with a Macedonian herald about the first of Elaphebo- 
f. lion (March). Philip's envoys were to foUow shortly, to settle the 
I terms of peace at Athens.^ 

iti A formal report of their proceedings was made by the ambassadors, 

J in the manner required by Athenian law, first to the council and 

i afterwards to the populai: assembly. Demosthenes, rising after his 

* colleagues, moved the formal erant of safe conduct and hospitality 
t to the Macedonian herald ana ambassadors ; and further, that the 

* presidents of the council should, as soon as the ambassadors arrived, 

I appoint two consecutive days for holding an assembly to deliberate 

( on the questions both of peace and allianoe. He moved also, as he had 

J already done in the council, for the usual compliments to the Athenian 

• 

(1) See as to lU these partioulan Thirlwall, History of Greece^ v. 342. Orote, zi» 
' fiS9. Leland'8 Life of Philip, iL 58. 

(2) Demoithenes, De Fals. Leg. S98, 854, 892, 421. De Hilonn. 68, 85. JBiehinet, 
' Be Fall. Leg. 81, 82, 38, 89. Contr. Cteslph. 68. Demosthenes not only denies that 
' £schine8 spoke to FhUip about AmphipoUs, hnt says he betrayed bis country'a 

intewsts by not doing so. Here his enmity somewhat perverts his judgment ; for iM 
muit have known, that PUUp would never lestore AmpbipoU^ to Athens. 
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ambassadors — a vote of thanks, and invifation to dinner in the Piy- 
taneum. The ministers of Philip, three men of high distinction in 
their own country — Antipater, Parmenio, and Eurylochus — ^arrived 
a few days after ; and the eighteenth and nineteenth ds^s of Eiaphe- 
bolion were, on the motion of Demosthenes, appointed tor discussing 
the questions of peace and alliance with Philip. Demosthenes him- 
self paid marked attention to the Macedonian envoys, entertaining 
them handsomely at his own house, and taking care that suitable 
places and comfortable seats were provided for them at the Dionysian 
festival.* 

At the time when the embassy returned, there were assembled at 
Athens the deputies of the Athenian confederacy, who had probably 
been sent for on the occasion. To them Aglacreon of Tenedos made 
Ids report ; and thev on behalf of their constituents passed a reso- 
lution, which, though it was not binding on the Athenians, it be- 
hoved them, having regard to the interests of their whole empire, 
duly to weigh and consider. Two clauses only of this resolution are 

S reserved to us, by quotation in the speeches of ^chines. One 
edared * — " that, whereas the people of Athens were deliberating 
on the question of peace with Philip, and the ambassadors were not 
yet returned, whom the people had sent into Greece to rouse the 
states in defence of Grecian liberty, it was the advice of the confe- 
derates, that, after the ambassadors had arrived and made their re- 
port, the presidents should appoint two assemblies to be held accord- 
ing to the laws for debating on the question of peace : and whatever 
the people should decide, that should be agreed to by the confede- 
rates." The other clause recommended* — "that any of the Greek 
states should be at liberty within three months to become parties to 
the treaty, by inscribing their names on the pillar of record and 
taking the oaths." These clauses are made by iEschines the founda- 
tion of grave charges against Demosthenes — ^namely, that by fixing 
an early day for the assembly, for which it was impossible the Athe- 
nian envoys could return in time, he excluded all chance of benefit 
from their mission to the Greek states ; and further, that, by opposing 
the last clause of the resolution, he prevented his countrymen acting^ 
in concert with the Greeks, which would have been attended wi£ 

,(1) £8chinfes, De Pais. Leg. 34, S5, 36, 42. Contr. Ctesiph. 62, 63, 64. Demo- 
sthenes, De Pals. Leg. 414. De Coron. 234. ^schmes says, Demosthenes played a 
practical Joke upon him and his colleagues. On the Journey home he challenged 
them to speak, if they dared, in piaise of Philip to the people. Ctesiphon and him- 
ielf accepted the challenge, and in making their rei>ort talked about the good looks 
and agreeable manners and pleasant companionship of Philip ; Demosthenes then 
got up, and reproved them for wasting the time of the assembly with idle chitchat. 
iEschines in the later speech, bat not in the former, says, that Demosthenes moved 
for an assembly to be held on ihe eighth of Elaphebolion, a day sacred to £sculapius, 
and usually kept as a holiday His object is to prove the great anxiety of Demo* 
•thenes to hurry on the peace. It is very possible that such a day may have been 
vroposed, in the expectation that the ambassadors would arrive in time for it. There 
|s no doubt that Demosthenes was anxious for a speedy conclusion of the peace. 
(2) .fischines, De Pals. Leg. 85. (8) JEschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 63. 
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this great advantage, that, if Philip afterwards violated the treaty, 
they must have made common cause with Athens. Demosthenes in. 
answer to the charge asserts,^ that there was no embassy at this 
time to the Greek states, for the Greeks had all been tried long ago ; 
and it would have been disgraceful to invite the Greeks to make war, 
when they were treating with Philip for peace : and he puts the fol- 
lowing dilemma — "For what purpose could you have been sending 
for the Greeks at that crisis P To, make peace P But they all had peace. 
To make war P But you were yourselves deliberating about peace." 
The dilemma is a bad one for this reason, that the embassy had been 
sent to the Greeks before any negotiation for peace was opraied with 
Philip. Yet the answer of Demosthenes was, I believe, substan- 
tially true : for the embassies to rouse the Greeks against Philip had 
been despatched six or eight months before, that of ^schines to 
Peloponnesus perhaps even earlier; and although it is possible that 
some of the envoys nad not returned by the month of ElapheboUon, 
it had been pretty well ascertained, by the reports of those that had 
returned, and from other sources, that no assistance was to be ex- 
pected from the Greeks ; in fact, all thoughts of it had been dropped 
at Athens, and the people had, partly on that very account, oeen 
driven to seek for peace. This does not rest upon the assertion of 
Demosthenes alone, ^schines justifies his own conversion, from a 
strenuous opponent of Philip to a warm advocate of peace, upon the 
ground that none of the Grecian states would help Athens in her 
unequal war — ^that they were all either on Philip's side, or indifferent 
as to the issue of the contest.' Under these circumstances, although 
the synod of allies might think proper to revive this somewhat 
stale question of a Greek combination, and to notice the possible 
contingency of some good result turning up from the emoassies, 
it cannot surprise us that little attention was paid to it by the 
Athenians. Demosthenes, in naming a day for the discussion of the 
peace, fixed it without any reference to a resolution which would 
have postponed it indefinitely ; and no objection was raised by any 
one. The ambassadors had very likely arranged with Philip at Pella, 
that an early day should be appointed for the conference with his 
ministers : and Demosthenes was desirous that the treaty should be 
concluded as soon as possible, in order that Philip might have no 
time for making further conquests. 

The first assembly was held on the appointed day, the eighteenth 
of Elaphebolion. Antipater and his colleagues attended, and were 
introduced to the people in due form. The questions for discussion, 
as prepared by the presidents, of the council, were read : so was the 
resolution of the confederacy. A motion was made by Philocrates, 

(1) Demosthenes, De Coron. 233. Oure Yap hv irpevfieia wp6t evi4vav vnreffraXfiivn 
rare tZv 'EXX^vuv. We must take notice of the vrojd rore. There was no negotia- 
tion then on foot, no embassy whose return was looked for. 

(2) ^schines, De Fals. Leg. 38. 
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embodying' the terms of peace which Philip was willing to grant In 
the debate which followed, many points were hotly contested between 
the different speakers. One was, whether there should be peace 
only, or peace and alliance with Philip. Another was, whether the 
Phocians and Kalians should be included in the treaty. Philocrates 
in his decree had inserted a special clause for their exclusion, which 
he knew to be desired by Philip ; but the sense of the meeting was 
against him, and iSschines as well as Demosthenes opposed the 
clause.^ A discussion arose also upon that recommendation of the 
allies, hj which the Greek states were to have the option of becom- 
ing parties to the treaty. According to iSschines, all the speakers 
(including himself) were in favour of it ; and it was the general 
opinion, tbat the alliance with Philip should be postponed until the 
Greeks had an opportunity of declarinff themselves.* Many objec- 
tions were raised to the terms offered by Philip, which, it was said, 
involved concessions disgraceful to Athens, such as the relinc[uish- 
ment of AmphipoUs, Gardia, and other places of right belonging to 
her. Eubulus told the people what he considered the plain truth, 
that they must either go down to the Pir»us immediately, pay a pro- 
perty tax, and convert the theatric fund into a military one, or vote 
for the decree of Philocrates.^ Notwithstanding his aomonition, the 
vehemence of anti-!Afeu2edonian orators made an impression on the 
assembly. 

The next day Demosthenes endeavoured to allay the ferment which 
had been excited. He advised the people to accept the proffered 
alliance of Philip, pointing out to them the true position of things ; 
that it would be imprudent as well as inconvenient to postpone the 
question — that it was one which concerned them and their allies only, 
not the whole body of the Greeks^-and that there was no necessity 
fo? people who were not at war with Philip to enter into a treaty of 
peace with him.* At the same time he insisted that all the alUes of 

(1) That ^schines opposed the decree of Philocrates on the first day, is stated by 
Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 345 ; and this vras probably the chief ground of his 
opposition. Grote however Chinlu differently. See his reasons, History of Greece, 
zi. 546. (2) ^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 63. 

(3) Machines, Contr. Ctesiph. 37, 38. Demosthenes, De Pace, 63. De Pais. Leg. 434. 

(4) Demosthenes asserts (De Fals. Leg. 345, 385), that he supported the resolution 
of the allies. If by this he meant the clauses quoted by .fiechines, the assertion is 
not credible, since by his own showing (De Coron. 233) there could have been no use 
In supporting them ; nor does he pretend in the later speech, where he replies to 
^schines, tbat he did support them. It is possible however, that he refers to some 
other suggestion in the decree which is not preserved, or to some general words 
recommending a fair and equitable peace. In the first passage, ifiov r^ r&p mii- 
fidxtv arvvttfopevvrov dAyfxart Kai rijv elprivnv ofrtot lati km itxaia yevnrai irpaTTOvrof, 
the latter clause is explanatory of the former ; so that it signifies, " when I, in coO' 
formity with the resolution of the allies, laboiilred to make the peace equitable and 
just." In what particular equitable and Just, he does not say : he may refer either 
to the question of including the Phocians, or to some other which is not mentioned. 
We gather nothing definite flrom it. Nearlv as vague is the assertion at page 385. 
He afiects however to disclaim all participatien in tke decree of Philocrates, which 
is too improbable to be believed. Common experience ahowa how easy a. thing it is, 
to misreport what a man has said some time ago. 
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Athens should be oomprehended in the treaty, condemBing as unjust 
and impolitic the proposal of Philocrates to exclude the Phocians and 
Halians. iBschines spoke to the same efiEect, bnt still more strongly, 
and in the strain of Eubulus, showing the folly and danger of carry- 
ing on war without adequate means — ^reproving those speakers who 
by unseasonable counsel would hurry on the people to their ruin—* 
and reminding them that, although the peace offered by Philip might 
not be the most honourable in the worlo, it was not more disgracefol 
than the war had been. The result was, that an amended decree 
was carried, omitting the obnoxious article which excluded the Pho» 
cians and Halians, but in other respects coinciding with the original 
motion of Philocrates. It establisned peace and alliance between 
Philip and the Athenians and their respective allies, and secured to 
each party all such territory and dominion, whel^er acquired by con* 
quest or otherwise, as each actually possessed at the time.^ 

To give anything like a history of what passed in these assemblies, 
one has to choose between the conflicting statements of the rival 
orators. X reject as entirely false the assertion of iBschines,^ tha4r 
there was no aebate on the second day, notwithstanding the evidence 
which he produces of a decree of Demosthenes, which restricted the 
business of that day to taking the votes. In the first place, tihe 
poof ofTered is suspicious and doubtful ; and in thcs next place, the 
tact is inconsistent with other statements of his own. Let us see 
how the matter stands. Demosthenes accuses him of having spoken 
against Philocrates on the first day, and in his support on the second 
day. ^schines says : he could not have been guilty of this, because 
there was no speaking allowed on the second day, by reason of the 
decree which he produced. - Now, supposing that there was a dearee 
which prohibited speaking, it is still very possible that the irregu* 
larity might be committed, perhaps encouraged by the people, or at 
least not objected to. iBschines should have produced a witness to 
prove that there actually was no speaking, rather than a documen* 
tary piece of evidence which only shows that there ought to have 
been none, and is but an argumentative denial of the fact. It ap* 
pears that he came prepared to meet the charge, and therefore we 
might expect better proof. But further ; according to his own states 
ment, it is certain that this decree was not acted upon : and next to 
certain, that there was a debate on the second day, in which ^schines 
spoke more strongly in favour of the motion of Philocrates than he 
had spoken on the first day. He says in the speech against Ctesi- 
phon,^ that on the first day all the orators (including mmself ) sup- 
ported the recommendation of the allies, to bring the Greek states- 
into tbe treaty; that, when the assembly broke up, the general 

(1) JEschinM, De Fali. Leg. 36—38. ContT. Timarch. 24. Ctmtr. Ctesipb. 63, S«« 
Dbmosthenes, De Halonn. 8S, 83. De Coron. 234. De Fall. Leg. 354, 38S. That an 
attempt was afterwards made to bring all the Grreek states witmn the protection of' 
the tteaty, appears f^om the oratiin De Halonn. 84. 

(2) De Fals. Leg. 36. (3) Contr. Ctesiph. 63, 
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opinion vas, that it vas not advisable to conclude an alliance with 
PMip, till it could be done in conjunction with, the Greek body. If 
so, wnat caused the people to clumge their opinion the next morning ? 
How came they to pass the decree for alliance as well as peace? 
There must have been another debate ; and that there was one, is 
dear from ^schines himself, who says that Demosthenes addressed 
the assembly. He says indeed, that Demosthenes cut the matter very 
short ; by simply tellmg the people that Philip would not have peace 
without alliance,^ and appealing to Antipater (with whom he was in 
concert) in support of nis assertion, he forced the assembly to pass 
the decree of Philocrates. To suppose however that Demosthenes 
could have carried his point in this off-hand way, is out of the ques- 
tion. The additions we may set down as rhetorical exaggeration. 
Thei fact remains, that Demosthenes did address the peopie, over- 
throwing the argument that no one could have done so , and the 
change of opinion to which they were brought is a strong circum- 
stance to prove that there was a regular debate. But again, iEJschines 
says,' he sided on the first da^ with all the speakers who advised 
postponement of the alliance with Philip. He says also,* that he 
advised the measure which was ultimately carried. These two state- 
ments are irreconcileable, except on the supposition that he spoke on 
both of the assembly days ; for on the first he was (by his own ad- 
mission) a dissentient to one of the most important articles, and, as 
this ultimately passed, he must have supported it on the second day. 
Thus by his own showing iBschines stands convicted of paltering 
with the truth. I do not hesitate therefore in accepting tne state- 
ment of Demosthenes to this extent, that ^schines, m the assembly 
held on the nineteenth of Elaphebolion, spoke decidedly and strongly 
in favour of the amended decree. 

Ou the other hand, it appears to me that Demosthenes, when he 
accuses iGschines of havmg entirely shifted his ground on the 
second day and given disgraceful advice to the Athenians^ deals un- 
feirlv with his adversary, and misrepresents the import of what he 
really said.^ The position of things at the beginning of that day has 

(1) Demosthenes said, " they must not dissever the alliance from the peace." Ov 
yap 9^ri d€iv uiroppnfou rriv elprjvriv rtfv avixiJiaxiav. ^schines says, he remembers 
Ais using these words, on accoimt of the harshness both of the phrase and the manner. 

(2) Cont. Ctesiph. 63. Tovry tu d6yfxaTi trweifreiv 6/ao\oym. ^ 

(8) ^schines, De Pais. Leg. Ss. 'OfxaXoySb arv/xfiovXeZaai Tf» 3^Mf* iiaXveraaBai 
fffidv ^iXifrirov Kai t^v tlpfivriv trvvSiaSat, nv av mv aiaxpov vofii^tit ovdeir«Mro0* 
i^afxtvot ofrXoH*) kft» 6i tavrnv tlvai troXXyi fn^u icaXX«« tov woKifiov. Compare 
the same Oration, p. 49 ; and Contr. Timarch. 24. 

(4) Demosthenes, De Pals. Leg. S45, S46, 439. The assertion that ^schines gavo 
this disgraceftil advice in the presence of the Greek envoys is an aggravation of the 
charge, which is not very material in itself, but has given rise to tojfxe difficulty; 
aince ^schines positively denies that any Greek envoys had arrived in Athens, and 
boldly challenges Demosthenes to name them ; and it has Iteea thought to be incon- 
sistent with the denial, given by Demosthenes himself, to the fact of there being any 
Begotiatlon with the Greek cities. (See ante, p. 289.) It does not seem to me, that 
the presence of some Greek envoys at Athens is inconsistent with that denial. They 
may have brought reAisals to cooperate with Athens; or they may have been sent 
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already been stated. In the previous debate the more violent orators 
of the war party had talked about Marathon and Salamis, and the 
great deeds of their ancestors, and the duty of upholding Grecian 
Eberty ; themes proper and pertinent enough on some occasions, but 
so often enlarged upon and misapplied by third-rate speakers on the 
Athenian platform, that sober-minded statesmen must have been 
heartily sick of them, ^schines, rising to combat the arguments of 
these men, told the people that this was not the time for empty 
declamation about ancient trophies and glories, when the question 
before them was, how to get rid of a war vtrhich they had been waging 
many years without either glory or advantage; that the Greeks 
daring all those years had rendered them no assistance, and they 
were not bound to fight the battle of Greece by themselves without 
imy reasonable chance of success. He advised them therefore to 
retire from the contest while they had the opportunity, before any 
irretrievable disaster had fallen upon the republic; warning them 
emphatically against those hazardous and desperate courses, into 
which evil counsels had plunged the Athenians in former times, 
referring more particularly to the Sicilian expedition, and to their 
refusal to accept the peace offered by Sparta before the end of the 
Peloponnesian war.* 

Such is the account which ^schines gives of his own speech, not 
only highly probable in itself, but exact^^ agreeing with what Demo- 
sthenes says ifi the Oration on the Crown,' viz. that the Athenians 
were driven to make peace with Philip by the conduct of the rest of 
the Greeks, who, out of cowardice or ignorance, refused to lend any 
help in the common cause. Demosthenes however tortures the 
language of his opponent into something very different ; as if he 
had counselled the Athenians to forget their ancestors altogether, to 
shut their ears against all mention of the trophies of olden time, 
and never to succour any people who had not previously succoured 
them. Language of this sort would indeed have been too absurd 
for any Athenian to utter in the assembly. Yet we may observe how 
easHj, by a little exaggeration or omission, what .^schines reallv 
said is converted into what Demosthenes reports him to have saidl 
-ffischines advises the Athenians " not to Lsten to men who talk 
about ancient glories idly and unseasonably." Bepeated by the 

merely to watch the proceedings there; or there may have been Greeks present at 
the assembly, without any special mission ftom. their own countries, whom Demo- 
atheues incorrectly dignifies with the title of envoys. The suggestion of Thirlwall, 
(History of Greece, v. 350,) that by these envoys Demosthenes may have meant tht 
deputies of the allies then present in Athens, does not agree with the words : ovr 
iiro T«v 'EXX^fCtfv /xereire/x^aa^e wiro tovtov iretatfcvTer. See Grote's learned note on 
this subject: History of Greece, zi. 539. 

(1) Aschhies, De Fals. Leg. 37, 38. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 231. *II twv &XX»i'-*E\X^i'tt>v etr* XP^ Kaniav ttr 
ifvoiaw <4Te ttal itfA^tortpa ravr ctireii', ot* iroXe/iiov avvexh Ka* fAaKpov woXenovvrttv 
itfA&vt Koi TOVTOV vwip T&v wcLvi evfi^eftovTtav, its ipyif Aavepmv yifovtvt oiht -xfijiyLOCtv 
offr* amfAaviv o9t' &XXfi ovdtvi t&v airdvrwv ^rvveXafxpavov iffxiv' olt Kcu iiKaimt Kai 
wpocriK6vTtn hpyt^ofxevoi iToifitn hwni^ovcaTt ♦<X«iriry. 
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adversary, this becomes advice, " not to listen to them at all, or tinder 
any circumstances.'' Thns do the two orators^ in their mutual charges 
and recriminations, pervert and misrepresent the words and acts of 
one another, ^schmes ransacks the public archives for documents 
to prove a case against Demosthenes, which he knew to be contrary 
to the generally received opinion of his countrymen ; that throughoi:^ 
these proceedings he had acted with corrupt purpose in concert with 
Philocrates to serve the interests of Phuip.^ Demosthenes, over- 
anxious to disconnect himself from Philocrates, with whom there is 
no doubt that up to a certain period he had unsuspiciously ooope- 
rated, strives to conceal the part which he took in the first mstance 
as a joint promoter of the peace, and lays to the chaise of .fischines 
manv things for which he is himself at least equally responsible.^ 

The terms of peace having been agreed upon, it remained that the 
oaths of ratification should be sworn by both parties, by Philip and 
his allies on the one side, and the Athenians and their allies on the 
other. In order to administer the oath to Philip and his allies, it 
was necessary for the Athenians to appoint anotner embassy ; and 
within a day or two after the nineteenth* they elected the same ten 
ambassadors as before. The Athenians and their allies were to have 
the oaths administered to them at Athens by the Macedonian envoys* 
and an assembly was held on the twenty-third, to make the necessary 
arrangements.^ Here a question arose ; what allies of the Athenians 
were entitled to take the oaths ? It principally concerned the Pho» 
cians. Philocrates had already informed his countrymen, that Philip 
would not accept them as parties to the treaty, and had on thu 
ground moved tlie clause for their exclusion. The rejection of that 
clause by the Athenians was a virtual declaration that they regarded 
the Phocians as comprehended under the name of allies. Antipater 
and his colleagues, having positive instructions from Philip not to 
enter into any terms of peace with the Phocians, were compelled to 
speak out, and accordingly they gave formal notice to the Athenian 
people of their master's determmation upon this point. The assembly 
Was adjourned to the next day for further consiaeration.^ 
Meanwhile Philocrates and his associates concerted their scheme 

(1) ^schines, Contr. Ctegiph. 62, 65. 

(2) Demosthenes says as little as possible in either of his speeches about the pro- 
oeedings between the first opening of the negotiations with Philip and the debates 
on the treaty ; nor does he seek to give any clear account of his own share in the 
transactions of that period. He answers iBschinea by vague generalities, denying 
that he had anjrthing to do with Philocrates, or was in any way accountable for the 
mischievous diplomacy of him and his associates. (De Coron. 232.) 

(3) All that we can gather from ^schines is, that the election took place before 
the twenty-third. (D« Pais. Leg. 39.) 

(4) It seems to have been necessary to pass a distinct decree, fixing the time and 
manner of taking the oaths. Bee ^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 64. 

(5) From the statements of ^schines, (De Pals. Leg. 39, 40; Contr. Ctesiph. 64,) 
though they are confuted, we may perhaps collect, that there were two aeeembliet. 
? <f V ^ ™^^ ^^^ ^''^^ ^®^° "^^^^ attended, as only formal business was expected; 
put when questions arose about the Phocians and Cersobleptes. it became desirable 
to have another assembly. 
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of Operations, tt has already been mentioned, what impression had 
been made on the Athenians oy the reports, which Aristodemus and 
others brought from Macedonia, of Philip's goodwill and friendly 
feelings to Athens. His own letter, brought by the ambassadors, 
spoke mysteriously of the benefits which he designed for them in the 
event of becoming their ally. Assurances to the same effect were 
repeated by his envoys, and studiously disseminated among the 
Athenians by his partisans and agents. To those who inquired, what 
Philip could mean by such mysterious promises, hints were myen 
about Euboea, Oropus, ThespisE^ Platsea, the settlement of the JPho- 
cian question, and the humiuatioh of Thebes. Now however, when 
Philip's ministers had announced that the Phocians must be ex- 
cluded from the general peace, it became necessary, in order to dis- 
arm suspicion oi his intentions, that some explanation, resting on 
better authority than mere rumour, should be given to the Athenian 
public. Accordingly on the day of the assembly Philocrates came 
lorward, and in the presence of the Macedonian envoys boldly pro- 
claimed to the Athenians, that it was impdssible for Philip, with any 
regard to honour or decency, to accept the Phocians openly for his 
allies, because he was bound by solemn eng^ment with the Thebans 
and Thessalians to prosecute the Sacred War ; he must therefore 
ostensibly treat the Phocians as enemies for the present ; but let him 
once bring the war to an issue, and get the power into his own hands, 
he would settle matters exactljr as the Athenians desired ; the Pho- 
cians would be no sufferers by it, the Thebans would be no gainers, 
and Philip would prove himself the friend and benefactor of Athens, 
as he had promised in his letter. The Macedonians stood by, and 
apparently assented to all this. Philocrates pretended to speak from 
his own knowledge and information, as the confidant of Philip's views 
and plans ; appealed perhaps to some of his colleagues in the em- 
bassy, who confirmed his statements. No one stood up to contra- 
dict him. What were the Athenians to do ? The Phocian question 
was altogether complex and difficult. On the one hand, the seizure 
and pillage of Delphi, the .exclusion of Amphictyonic Greeks from 
the Pythian festival and synod, the occupation of Locris and a part 
of BoBotia by the Phocian army, were things not to be defended. 
There was a general expectation that, as the Delphic fund was be^ 
ginning to fau, the Phocians could not much longer maintain their 
position; and the inclination of the Athenians to assist them had 
been greatly cooled by the late offensive conduct of Phalacus. On 
the other hand, it would not be very honourable to abandon allies, 
with whom they were connected by treaty, and to whom thepp' had 
for so many years given a moral, u not an active support. There 
would be danger attending the prostration of an independent people, 
whose existence formed one of the safeguards of southern Greece; 
and still greater peril, if Thermopyl» should fall into the hands of 4 
powerful enemy. But how, if the solution of all these difficulties 
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was now before them? — ^if Philip really intended to act as equitable 
mediator in the Sacred War, and fulfil the promises which had been 
made in his name ? The Phocians would have no reason to complain, 
if they were really benefited even against their will. The only doubt 
was, could Philip be trusted ? But there was not much tune fo£ 
deliberation : the Macedonian envoys were about to quit Athens im- 
mediately. Unless their demands were complied with, there was an 
end of the peace, whidi the Athenians had made up their minds to 
hAve, and enjoyed by anticipation already. If they wavered for a 
moment, their wishes turned the scale. It does not appear that there 
were any Phocian envoys to protest against this sacrifice of their 
country ; or that a single warmng voice was heard from any leadui^ 
orator or statesman. The Athenians were prevailed on by delusive 
promises, encouraging their natural indolence, to swear to the treaty 
of peace without the Pkocians.^ 

A question had also arisen about Cersobleptes. One Aristobulus 
of Lampsacus appeared as his representative, and demanded to take 
the oath in his name as one of the allies of Athens. An objection 
was made, as JSschines states by Demosthenes, and, being referred 
to the assembly, was overruled. Notwithstanding the oecision of 
the people, iEschines asserts in his later speech, that Cersobleptes 
was excluded ultimately, but upon another ground, by the contri- 
vance of Demosthenes. It is impossible to determine what really 
took place.* , 

The oaths were administered to the Athenians and their allies in 
the board-room of the generals, on the same day that the assembly 
passed their last decree. The Macedonian envoys then took their 
departure, Demosthenes accompanying them, as a mark of lespect, 
a part of the way on their road to Thebes.* Por this, as well as 
for the other attentions which he paid them, he is reproached by 

(1) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 371, 887, 388, 391, 409, 444. There is nothing to 
show that iBschines spoke in support of Philocrates in this matter. The use of the 
plural o9toi, in the passage last cited, is no proof that more than one person spoke ; 
and it rather tends to prove that ^schines did not. For if he had, Demosthenes 
would have mentioned him specially, as he does at p. 347, in reference to his reports 
alter the second embassy. It is probable that both ^schines and Demosthenes were 
passive on this occasion. Neither of them gives us any particulars of what passed ; 
and each had his reasons for silence. The decree perhaps contained the words 
mentioned in ^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 64, requiring the oaths to be taken by the 
deputies of the Athenian allies ; and possibly it was so drawn up for the very pur- 
pose of shuffling over the difficulty about the Phocians, who, naving no deputy 
zepresenting them at Athens, like the tributary allies, would not be competent to 
swear to the treaty under a decree in such form. It then may have accidentally 
created the question about Cersobleptes, which ^schines represents as designedly 
nised by Demosthenes, in order to shut him- out flrom the treaty. 

(2) ^schines, De Fals. Leg. 89, 40. Contr. Ctesiph. 64. Demosthenes, De Fals. 
Leg. 895, 898. Philipp. Epist. 160. And see the last note. It seems, by comparison 
of all the passages, that Cersobleptes was excluded from taking the oath ; but on 
what ground, or through whose opposition, is uncertain. Thirlwall's conjecture is 
by no means improbable; that an objection was raised by the Macedonians, and that 
it was reserved by mutual consent to be discussed in a conference with Philip. 
(Hittonr of Greece, v. 356.) 

(8) JEsehines, Contr. Ctesiph. 64. 
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JBschines unjusUj. The fact however is significant, as tending to 
show, that up to that moment Demosthenes was not in opposition to 
the pi*omoters of the peace. It suited him at a later period to re- 
present, that he was disgusted with his colleagues before the second 
embassy to Macedonia, and that he would not have accepted the 
appointment, if he had not promised some of the Athenian prisoners 
to bring money for their ransom.^ But there is no evidence of any 
act by which he testified displeasure against his colleagues or dis- 
satisfaction with the treaty before his second appointment. He felt 
indeed, in common with the rest of Ids countrymen, that the peace 
was not honourable to Athens ; nor was it to be expected, when she 
had fared so badly in the war; yet still it drew with it certain 
advantages, such as financial relief, security for her remaining posses^ 
sious, restoration of her captives : and as to other matters, he shared 
to some extent in the general delusion.* 

It was deemed however a point of great moment by Demosthenes^ 
that the peace should be ratified by Philip immediately and com* 
menced in earnest. The Athenians, having once abandoned themselves 
to the idea of peace, had from that moment discontinued all warlike 
preparations ; whereas Philip was still carrying on war in Thrace. 
In order to put a stop to any further conquests, it was important to 

S've Philip speedy notice of the treaty having been concluded ; and 
emosthenes pressed his colleagues to set off without delay. They 
however were in no humour to leave Athens so soon, and refused to 
comply with his entreaties. About this time there arrived a letter 
from Chares, who commanded an Athenian fleet in the Hellespont, 
announcing the defeat of Cersobleptes and the capture of the Sacred 
Mountain oy Philip. The case seeming urgent, Demosthenes on 
the third of Munychion (April) applied to the council, (of which 
he was a member, and which nad a special authority for such purpose 
from the assembly,) and procured an order, commanding the ambas- 
sadors to take their departure instantljr, and requiring Proxenus to 
convey them wherever he could ascertain Philip to be. The ambas* 
sadors, thus compelled, sailed to Oreus, where Proxenus was stationed 
with his squadron ; but instead of his conveying them to the Hel- 
lespont or the coast of Thrace, which they might nave reached easily 
in six or eight days, they were carried to the coast either of Thessaly 
or Macedonia^ and thence pursued their journey to Pella, consuming 
three-and-twehty days. At Pella they had to wait till Philip returned 
from his campaign, which did not happen till the fiftieth day after 
they had left Athens.^ 

The variance between Demosthenes and his colleagues began upon 
this journey. He told them plainly that they were bound to obey the 

(1) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 394, 395. He felt the weakness of that part of his 
case, and anticipates the adversary's objection. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 387, 388. 

(3) Demosthenes, De Coron. 233—235. De Fals. Leg. 888—380. iEschines, De 
Fals. Leg. 40. 
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order of the council; first he reasoned with tiiem, then he resmon- 
itrated more strongly, at last he reproached them for their condact in 
no lenient terms. All this only excited then: an^. The whole bodj 
were against him, and refused either to take their meals with him, or 
to put up at the same inn. ^sohines says this refusal was owin^ to 
the misbehaviour of Demosthenes on the former embassy ; and he 
defends the journey to PeUa, by alleging that they were not ordered 
to go to Thrace, and that it wonld have been of no use to go there, 
when Gersobleptes had lost his kingdom before they left Athens. It 
is manifest howerer, that the order of council was disobeyed both in 
the letter and the spirit ; and, as .^Ischines can suggest no better 
excuse, the complaint of Demosthenes on this head must be taken 
as well foimded. The event proved that Philip's Thraoian campaign 
was not terminated when the ambassadors quitted Athens : it con- 
tinued for five or six weeks after; and durmg that time many im- 
portant places were captured by him. The son of Gersobleptes he 
Drought with him as a hostage to Pella.^ 

There he found not only the Athenian ambassadors awaiting his 
arrival, biit others also from various parts of Greece ; from Thebes, 
Thessalv, Sparta, Phocis, and Euboea. An immense army was as- 
semblea: it was notorious to all that Philip was about to march to 
ThermopylfiB : what he intended to do was not certainly known to 
any of the parties present; but all were deeply interested in the 
result, and agitated bv various hopes and fears.' 

The duty of the Athenian ambassadors was by no means clear. It 
might be arg^ued, that they had nothing to do bnt to administer the 
oath to Philip and his allies, and then return to Athens and make 
their report * As however the trea^ had been concluded without 
settling the question of the Saored War; as Philip was virtually left 
at liberty to deal with it as he pleased, subject only to a loose pro- 
mise that he would do what was right and promote the interests of 
Athens ; it might seem to be proper, when the ambassadors were in 
the presence of Philip, that they should come to some positive under- 
standing with him on the. subject, and ascertain what he really meant i 
to do. By such means they would be enabled, on their return, to 
furnish such a report as might guide the Athenians in their future 
counsels. True, there could be no guarantee that Philip would per- 
form any engagement which he made to the ambassadors. That 
however would not be the fault of the ambassadors, but of the 
Athenians themselves, who suffered the Phocian question to go off 
upon vague assurances, instead of insisting upon the Phocians being 
comprehended in the treaty. They had committed the grave error 

(1) Demosthenet, De FaU. Lag. 890, 897. Philipp. iv. 188. De Halonn. 85. 
^schines, De Fals. Leg. 38, 40, 41. As legards Gersobleptes, the amount of blama 
with which the ambassadors are chargeable depends much upon the question, whether 
he was an ally included in the treaty. See ante, p. 296. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 884. JBschines, De Fals. Leg. 41. Justin, TiiL 4. 

I 
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of making peace, withoat settling the most important matter in the 
war ; so that in effect the war remained an open question, unless 
they chose to leave the Phocians and all their own interests coin 
nected with them entirely to the mercy of Philip. In the instruo- 
tions to the ambassadors there was, besides the special clauses, a 
general one, requiring them to do whatever else they could for the 
service of the commonwealth ; which, under the circumstances, might 
be construed as imposing an obligation to discuss with Philip the 
affairs of the Sacred War, and brmg him over, if possible, to the 
side of Athens. 

Such was the view taken apparently by iSschines, who states that 
at a conference with his coUea^es he urged upon them the necessity 
of performing this part of their instructions, and exhorting Philip to 
chastise the Thebans and restore th» Boeotian cities. Though there 
was no express order to this effect, (for such matters could not be 
mentioned openly in a state pa|>er,) yet it was dearly, he said, the 
true latent and meaning of their countrymen. Demosthenes, took 
a different view ; and after some discussion it was agreed, that each 
of the ambassadors should address Philip as he thought fit.^ 

Of the audience which the Athenian ambassadors had with the 
king, .^sohines gives the following account^-That Demosthenes 
made an offensive speech in disparagement of his colleagues and praise 
of himself, recounting the services which he had rendered Philip in 
promoting the peace and the attention which be had paid to his 
ministers at Athens, and endeavouring to ingratiate himself with 
him by fulsome and coarse flattery : after which he (^chines), com- 
menced his address ; first rebuking Demosthenes for his personalities 
then briefly toudiing upon the subject of the baths and other formai 
matters, lastly, entering upon the topic paramount to all, viz. the 
march to ThermopylsB, and tne affairs of Delphi and the Amphictyona. 
'^He entreated Phiup to decide the quarrel oy judicial sentence, and 
not by arms ; but if that were impossible, (as the military prepara^ 
tions seemed to indicate,) then, said jdSschines, it behoved the cnam- 
pion of Hellenic religion to consider what his sacred office required 
of him, and to listen to those who could instruct him on the. subject 
of their ancient institutions. Upon which he explained to the kins 
all that he knew about the foundation of the temple, the origin of 
the Amphictyonic league, the tribes that composed it, their oath and 
obligations. Se argued that, the Boeotian cities being Amphictyonic, 
Philip could not justly allow them to be destroyed. The object of 
Ins expedition was holy and just ; but when the Amphictyons were 
restored to their rights, punishment should be inflicted upon the 
guilty parties only, upon those who actually seized the temple or 
who advised it, not upon their countries, if they would deliver up 
the offenders for judgment. Should Philip make use of his power 

( 1) Atchines, De Fals. Leg. 41, 42. 
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to confirm the iniquitous acts of the Thebans, he would not ensure 
their gratitude, (for they had been ungrateful to the Athenians, who 
had done them still greater services,) and he would make enemies of 
the people whom he betrayed.* 

What answer Philip made to this address, JSschines does not say. 
It is not pretended that he ga?e to the collective body of ambas- 
sadors the promises which were afterwards reported at Athens. Yet 
that did not prevent him from sending indirect communications to 
some of them, whom he thought likely to become his instruments. 
He was playing a profoundly artful game. While iEschiues was 
flattering himself with the impression made by his own harangue, the 
Thebans and Thessalians were urging Philip to march against their 
common enemy. To them he could speak more openly of his inten- 
tions ; yet they were not free from uneasiness, seeing that intrigues 
were still goin^ on, that private conferences were held not only 
with the Athenians, but with the Spartans and Phocians, and that 
they were apparently not dissatisfied with their reception. The be- 
trayal of any fears or misgivings on the part of his own intimate 
allies favoured the illusion which Philip was keet)ing up. It was 
important for him to amuse with hope those parties from whom he 
most feared opposition. Phaleecus neld the pass of Thermopylse; 
Archidamus with a thousand Spartans was yet in Phocis ; an Athe- 
nian fleet was ready to occupy the straits, if the people should take 
it in their heads to give the order. To prevent the combination of 
these forces, which was a very possible contingency, if his designs 
should be seen through ; to contrive things so that, when he arrived 
at the pass, all resistance should be hopeless ; these were points to 
be accomplished by a tissue of artifice and deceit, ^schines declares 
that it was the universal expectation at PeUa, that Philip would 
humble Thebes ; that the Spartan envoys were quarrelling with the 
Theban, and openly threatening them; that the Thebans were in 
distress and alarm ; that the Thessalians laughed at all the rest, and 
said the expedition was for their own benefit ; while some of Philip's 
officers told some of the Athenian ambassadors, that he meant to re- 
establish the Boeotian cities. This may be taken as no great exag- 
geration of what really occurred.' 

Demosthenes states, that durmg all the time they were at Pella he 
was in opposition to his colleagues; he oflered them honest and 
sound advice, but every opioion of his was overruled by the majority. 
All the service that he could do was, to seek out his captive fellow- 
citizens and procure their release, ransoming some of them with his 
own money, and prevailing on Philip to redeem the others. Philip 
tried to corrupt the ambi^adors, first separately, and then jointly* 
Demosthenes refused a large present of gold that was sent him. 

(1) AschiDes, De Pais. Leg. 42, 4S. 

(2) iBachineB, De Pals. Leg. 46. Demosthenes, PhUipp. liL US. De Pals. Les. 
365,884,445. Justin, viiL 4. 
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Another was offered to the whole body, under the pretence of hospi- 
tality. It was of course a bribe in disguise. As Demosthenes 
would accept no share, his colleagues divided it among themselves : 
he requested Philip to appljr the money that he would have bestowed 
in presents tow'aras redeeming the Athenian captives, and Philip was 
prevailed upon to promise that thej should be sent home by the 
JPanathensan festival^ ^ 

All this time the ambassadors never demanded that Philip should 
swear the oath, nor said a word about the restoration of the places 
captured since the peace, nor sent home any intelligence of the pre- 
parations going on at Pella. They loitered there without any other 
reason than the request of Philip himself, who told them he wanted 
their mediation to settle the c[uarrel between the Pharsalians and 
Halians ; a quarrel which he himself not lone afterwards very sum- 
marily decided, by taking the city of Halus and expelling the 
population. When all things were ready for his march, Philip set 
out, and carried the Athenian ambassadors with him as far as Pher», 
where at length they administered the oaths to him and his allies. 
But here they are charged with two further acts of disobedience to 
their instructions. They were commanded to administer the oaths 
to the magistrates of the cities allied to Philip. Instead of this, 
they accepted any persons whom Philip chose to send as accredited 
agents for that purpose. Secondly, they allowed Philip and his 
allies, on swearing the oaths, to except the Phocians, the Halians, 
and Cersobleptes ; thereby, it was said, overruling the decree of the 
Athenian people, who had refused to admit a clause to that effect in 
the treaty. This charge however (as far as regards the Phocians at 
least) appears to be imfairly urged against the ambassadors. The 
Athenians, having.consented on their side to ratify the treat^f without 
the Phocians, could not expect that Philip would bind himself to 
any engagement with them. Indeed the understanding was quite 
the contrary. If then the words of the treaty left an ambiguity, it 
became necessary for Philip to protest against a construction that 
would have been opposite to his declared mtentions. Such a protest 
was doubtless made. The Athenian ambassadors were informed dis- 
tinctly, that Philip and his allies would not swear to the treaty, except 
upon the condition of excluding the Phocians. What then was to 
be done ? The ambassadors were in an unavoidable dilemma. Either 
they must decline to administer the oaths altogether, or they must 
accept the qualification which Philip and his allies insisted upon. 
But for what had passed at Athens, the former would have been the 
proper course : under existing circumstances, the latter was perhaps 
more prudent ; otherwise they must have taken upon themselves tne 
responsibility of renewing the war.* 

(1) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 393—895. As to the captives, see the reply of 
iSschines, De Fals. Leg. 41. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 236. De Fals. Leg. 352, 353, 390, 891, 895, 430. It 
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The chief g;roimd8 of complaint against the ambassadors werej 
their dilatoriness in despatching the business for which they were 
sent out, and their neglect to send or carry home correct information 
of what was going on. If they acted thus from corrupt motives, 
they were of course guilty of treason. Demosthenes, from what he 
had seen before, had formed no good opinion of Philip's designs, and 
at PhersB, observing what course thmgs were takmg, and being 
alarmed both at the danger which threatened his country, and for 
fear lest he should himself be implicated in the misconduct of others, 
wrote a letter to the Athenians, which gave them full infomiation of 
everything. His colleagues, he alleges, would not allow this to be 
8ent» but themselves despatched another, containing false intelli- 
cenoe ; a charge in great measure borne out by the reports which 
tjiey afterwards made at Athens. He says that he had resolved to 
return home alone, and actually hired a vessel for his conveyance, but 
was prevented from sailing by Philip. He observed that iBschines 
had numerous private interviews with Philip — ^a thinff specially pro- 
hibited by a clause in their instructions ;— that one night m particular 
ht was watched comine out of Philip's tent at Phers ; and that he 
stayed for a day with Philip after the others had gone. iBschines 
produces evidence in the nature of an alibi, to disprove that he ever 
visited Philip by night, yet apparently does not deny that he had 
interviews with him alone in tlie davtime.^ 

Philip, having detained the ambassadors until he was ready to 
march to Thermopylae, dismissed them with a letter to t^e Athenians, 
in which he formally notified to them the ratification of the treaty, 
and apologised for the manner in which their ambassadors had ad- 
ministered the oaths, stating that they would have gone round to the 
different cities, but that he nad prevented them, as he wanted their 
mediation between the Pharsalians and the Halians. In terms the 
letter was polite and gracious, but it contained not a word about the 
Phooians, or about the promises which were made in his name.' 

The ambassadors arrived in Athens on the thirteenth of Sdropho- 
lion (June), and presented themselves before the council, as the law 

wppetn by the quotation from Philip's letter in Machines, (De SUt. Leg. 4S»,) that 
he furnished the Athenians -vri^h the names of those parties who had taken the 
oaths, promising to send to Athens a few who had not come in time. One of the 
ohargea of Demosthenes is, that the Cardians were allowed to appear aa allies of 
Philip. For this however the ambassadors were not to blame ; the Cardiana having 
been excepted from the treaty by which the Chersonese was ceded to Athens. 

(1) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 352, 357, 396, 387, 419, 445. JEschinea, De Fals. 
Leg. 44. Thev is a further charge that JEschines wrote PhiUp'a letteti to which he 
alludes. See the remarks in this volume, p. 170. 

(2) See the forcible remarks of Demosthenes upon this letter. (De Fala. Leg. SSt, 
853, 355.) It was a juggle, he argues, between Philip and the ambayadmri. Philip 
took on him the blame of their neglect, and left to them the responsibility of making 
false promises in his name. And, although he had promised, if the Athenians would 
become his allies, to declare what he meant to do for them, now, when they had 
become his allies, he said he knew no^ what he could do to oblige tbtuxii but IT thay 
would tell him, he would do anything that was not dishonouxabla. 
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reqnired. Here Demosthenes, being a member of the council, took 
the initiative, and gave a fall report of all that had taken place, 
denouncing the treachery of his collea^es, showing into what peril 
tiiey had brought the people, and urging that measures should be 
taken, before it was too late, tt) save the Phocians and ThermopylsB. 
His words produced such an effect upon the council, that in the 
order which was drawn up, for bringing the matter before the as- 
sembly, they withheld the vote of thanks and invitation to the public 
dinin^'hall, which ambassadors never failed to receive on other 
oceasions.^ 

The assembly was held on the sixteenth ; and here ^schines got 
the first hearing. The people, alarmed by the rumour of Philip's 
marchj were so eager for the report of the envo^jrs, that they waited 
not for the order of council, introducing the business of the day, to 
be read, ^schines assured them that they had nothing to fear; 
that he had persuaded Philip to gratify their wishes in every parti- 
cular, both on the Amphictyonic question and others ; — (he repeated 
the heads of the speecm which he nad made against the Thebans;)— 
they need only remain quiet ; in two or three days they would hear 
the most satisfactory results ; — the Phocians would be preserved by 
Philip ; Thebes would be besieu^d and broken up into villages, Thes- 
piffi and Platiea reestablishecC and compensation exacted for the 
pillage of Delphi, not from the Phocians, out from the Thebans^who 
Lad originally planned it : he himself had convinced Philip that the 
first designers were more guilty than the perpetrators;^ and for 

flving such counsel, the liiebsms had set a price upon his head, 
urther, he had heard from some of ihe Eubceau envoys as a current 
report, that their own island was to be given up to the Athenians 
instead of Amphipolis; and there was yet another thing which his 
diplomacy had obtained for them, which he would not mention at 
present, because some of his colleagues were jealous of him. He was 
understood to mean Oropus.* 

These assurances, confidently made by an envov who had had 
ojQIciai communication with Philip, agreeing also with what they had 
before heard from Philoorates, reueved the people from their anxiety. 
'Ihe letter of Philip was produced and read. Tne Athenians, charmed 
by its general professions of amity and good-will, did not detect 
their hollowness and insincerity. Demosthenes rose to tell the plain 
realities of the case, as he had done in the council; but the people, 

(1) DemMthenes, De Fals. Leg. S46, 350, 861. ^ 

(2) For this inainuation, made by their enemies apparently against the Tbahant, 
there seems to have been no foundation whatever. 

(S) Demosthenes, De Pace, 59. Philipp. ii. 72, 73. De Coron. 226, 287. De Fall. 
Leg. 847, 848, 851, 852. ^schines says in reply, that he only reported what he 
heud; he made no promises : (tovto oik awafttilXai ^XX' bwocrxi^Oai:) and that 
-what he reported was generally believed by others. (De Fals. Leg. 48, 44, 46.) Thit 
ieply ia beside the mark. He was charged with misleading the AtheniMW by wUfttlly 
fUie reports. 
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dazzled by their bright prospects, refused to be undeeeived, and be 
found it impossible to obtain a fair hearine^. ^scbines and Philo- 
crates booted and interrupted him continually, and were encouraged 
by the assembly. He could only eet in a few words. He protested 
bis entire ignorance of what iBscnines bad told them, ana declared 
that be did not belieTe it. At this the people showed signs of anger. 
" Remember," cried Demosthenes, " I am not responsible for any of 
this." " By and by," said iBschmes, " he'll want to have the credit 
of it." "No wonder," said Philocrates, " that there is a difference 
of opinion between Demosthenes and me ; for he drinks water, and 
I dnnk wine : " at which the Athenians laughed.* 

A decree was then carried, on the motion of Philocrates, thanking 
Philip in the warmest terms for his liberality to the republic, and 
extending the treaty of peace and alliance to his posterity. It de- 
clared also, that, unless the Phodans did what was nght and delivered 
up the temple of Delphi to the Amphictyons, the people of Athens 
would enforce their wishes by arms. This decree, says Demosthenes, 
in effect delivered the Phocians over to their enemies, with their 
hands tied behind them.^ 

There was time to have succoured the Phocians and defended 
Thermopyhe, had the Athbnians acted promptly after the return of 
their ambassadors. Phalscus, who (it seems) had been reinstated in 
his command, and still held the Locrian fortresses with his garrisons, 
could have maintained the pass alone against a greatly superior force, 
if the enemy were prevented from landing troops in his rear. His 
safety depended on a continued maritime blockade, and for this pur- 
pose the cooperation of the Athenians was indispensable. But he 
had some reason to doubt their friendly disposition towards bis 
countrymen, much more towards himself ; and there was no time to 
be lost. He sent chosen messengers to Athens, with orders to leani 
the state of things, and bring him intelligence immediately. These 
messengers were present at the assembly held on the sixteenth of 
Scirophorion, and listening with anxiety to the speeches and all the 
proceedings. Philip in the meantime, approaching Thermopylae, in- 
vited the Phocians to surrender, representing to them that there was 
no hope of succour from Athens, who had become his ally, and that 
they might safely throw themselves upon his generosity. We may 

gesume, that he had sdready made this communication to them, he- 
re he began his march from Pherse; and perhaps their own envoys, 
who accompanied him from Pella, brought home a tale of their kind 
reception by* Philip, and his favourable intentions towards tlieir 
country.' The Phocians gave little credit to it: they were not 

(1) Demosthenes, De Pace, 59. De Pais. Leg. 348, 352, 355. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Pals. Leg. 356, 358. PhUipp. ii. 73. 

(3) Phalaecus must hare sent his messengers to Athens before Philip commenced 
his march from Pherse ; or they could not have arrived in time for the assembly on 
the sixteenth. If the Phocians could have been induced to submit at once, before the 
Athenians had time for consideration, PhUip's object was more surely gained. The 
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disposed to trust Philip, and they could hardly believe that the Athe- 
nians, their old allies, would abaudon them : Phalecus at all events 
would send no positive answer to Philip, until he knew what the 
intentions of the Athenians were. When however his messengers 
returned from Athens, bringing news of what had passed in the 
assembly— of the announcements of -ffischines, the implicit faith put 
in them by the Athenians, their abandonment of everything to Philip, 
and the menacing resolutions which they had passed against the 
Phocians — he perceived that resistance was hopeless ; that neither 
himself nor his countrymen had any choice left but to make the best 
terms they could with the all-powerful kin^ of Macedon. 

Accordmgly on the twenty-third of Scirophorion, within two or 
three days after he had received the news from Athens, he entered 
into a convention with Philip, agreeing to surrender the fortresses 
which he held in Locris and Boeotia, on condition only that he nught 
retire where he pleased with his troops. It was carried into effect 
immediately. Philip entered the pass, and took possession of Al- 
ponus, Thronium, and Nicea, while Phalsecus, witn eight thousand 
mercenaries and such of the native soldiers as liked to follow him, 
passed over to Peloponnesus. Archidamus with his thousand Spar- 
tans had withdrawn shortly before, seeing the double game that was 
played by his allie^, and considering his position dangerous. The 
Thebans marched out with all their forces to join Philip, who now, 
proclaiming openly that he had come as the ally of the Thebans and 
Thessalians and the champion of the God, marched with an over- 
powering army into Phocis, to terminate the Sacred War. The cities 
generally submitted to his arms; a few that offered a feeble resist- 
ance were taken by storm and razed to the ground. He then took 
possession of Delphi, and proceeded forthwith to hold an Amphic- 
tyonic council, to pronounce judgment upon the violators of the 
temple, and determine the various questions which the war had given 
rise to.* 

The Athenians remained perfectly quiescent, expecting the accom- 
plishment of all the good things which Philip had promised them, 
until the twenty-seventh day of the month. They had appointed an 
embassy to notify to Philip the decree which they passed in his 
favour. It consisted mostly of the same ten who served on the 
former embassies. Demosthenes, not wishing to go, swore an affi- 
davit, as the law permitted, and excused himself. iBschines stayed 
behind on a plea of illness ; a mere pretence, as Demosthenes alleges, 
in order that he might be at home to prevent the adoption of any 
measures adverse to Philip. The envoys had not long departed, 

Phocian envoys had been amused with promises to the last. Demosthenes, Philipp. 
ill. lis. Etr ^uKtat &v irpot ovfMfidxovt kttopevero, Kai wpjafieit 4>wKe«v ticav o» 
irapniia\ov$ov» airr^ KOpwofiivif, Kut irap* iif*i* nptCov woWoi Qnfio^ott ov Xvct-rtXif 
<rtiv rqy kKeivou Kapoiov. 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 59. Demosthenes, De Coron. 288 239: De Fals.Leg. 856, 858, 
S59, 360, 865. JBschines, De Pais. Leg. 46, 46. 
VOL. U. X 
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wiien there came a letter from Philip to the Athenians, followed soon 
afterwards by another,^ inviting them to join. him with aU their forces. 
He mndt have sent the first of these letters immediately after Pha- 
Iacos had refdsed to surrender, while he wcs yet in doubt what 
course things might take. According to the terms of his alliance, 
as they had been interpreted and acted upon, he was entitled to 
make this demand of the Athenians ; though we ean hardly imagine 
that he either expected or desired their compliance. All that he 
Tealiy wished was their neutrality ; and this nis letter, assuming a 
tone of friendship, was calculated to secure. It was laid before the 
assembly ; but no one moved that Philip's request should be granted. 
Demosthenes observed, that, if any troops were sent, they would be 
hostages in Philip^s hands; and the matter was dropped, .^schines 
afterwards asserted, that, if an Athenian force had been present, it 
mi^ht have counteracted the influence of the Thebans and Thes- 
saltans, who, as it was, comnelled Philip to adopt their own violent 
counsels. But if he thougnt so, why, it may be asked, did he not 
propose the measure to the people, especially as it was in accordance 
with their own decree P Perhaps he could not easily have prevailed 
upon them : for, besides a lurking fear that Demosthenes was right, 
they must have been somewhat ashamed of themselves for the 
attitude of hostility which they had already assumed towards the 
Phocians. But the punishment of their folly was at hand. On the 
twenty-seventh day of the month the envoys, who had gone as far 
as Chalcis in Euboea, returned suddenly with the intelligence, that 
Philip had declared himself the ally of the Thebans, and had given 
'Up everything into their hands. The Athenians, who happened to be 
in assembly at Piraeus when these tidings were brought, in. the alarm 
•of the moment passed a vote to bring in all their women and chil- 
dren from the country, to repair their forts, to fortify Pirsens, and 
perform their sacrifice to Hercules in the city. This decree was 
actually carried into effect ; but the envoys were nevertheless sent 
to Phiup, and travelled by land through Bceotia, ^schines this time 
going with them. The fears of the people were soon allayed by 
flnding that the allied powers had no thought of commg near Attica ; 
though perhaps their ill humour was increased by a letter which 
came from Philip, calmly informing them of what he had done, and 
reproving them for their demonstration of hostility.' 

(1) ^schines mentions only one letter : Demostheneg, tvro. The second may liave 
come soon after the first; or it may have heen despatched after the capitolation of 
Fhalecus. For there was yet a possibility that the Phocians might resist, and give 
some trouble to Philip, if the Athenians gave them any hope of support : though I 
-cannot credit the assertion of Demosthenes (De Fals. Leg. S79) that the Phociaas 
might in that event have been saved, o^g to the impossibili^ of Philip's finding 
subsistence in their territory. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 237—239: De Pals. Leg. 857, 859, 860, 378 — 381: 
Fhilipp. it. 69. ^schines, De Pals. Leg. 40, 46. That iEschines should have gone 
upon this embassy after his plea of illnesa, and that he should have praaed tSirough 
Thelbes, after saying that the Thebans had set a price upon his bead, tte toured as 
proofs of crime by Demosthenes. , -^ 
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'The Amphictyonic coaacil, composed of the Thebans, Tbessalians, 
and their allies, proceeded to sit in judgment upon the Phocians. 
Their first act was one of gratitude as well as justice. They de- 
prived the conquered people of their seat and votes in the oouncnl, 
and transferred them to tke king of Macedon and his deso^idants. 
Their farther sentence was, that the Phocian cities should be razed 
to the ground, and the population of each dispersed into villages, 
containing not more than fifty dwelling-houses, and at the distance 
of not less than a furlong from each other. The Phocians were to 
have no access to the temple of Delphi, and to possess neither arms 
nor horses, but to be allowed to cultivate their land and take the 
produce thereof, paying everjr year a tribute of sixty talents to 
ApoUo, until the whole of their plunder, estimated in value at ten 
thousand talents, should be restored. An;^ guilty parties, whether 
Phocians or auxiliaries, who had fled from justice, were declared to 
be outlaws. All arms which had been used by the troops were to be 
broken and destroyed ; their horses to be sold. Eegiilations weie 
made for the futnre management of the oracle, for the establishment 
of peace and amity among the Greek states, and the maintenance of 
their common rehgion. The Spartans were excommunicated from 
Amphictyonic privSeges ; and it was determined that Philip should 
preside over the Pythian games in conjunction with the Theoans and 
xhessalians.^ 

Thus were the Phocians not only degraded from their rank as one 
of the Amphictyonic communities, but reduced to become a mere 
rural population, little better than the serfs of Thessalv. Their rank 
they did^ not regain till many years after, when, by their valour in 
repeUing the Celtic invasion, they expiated the memory of their 
former crime. One part of the sentence appears to have been in 
violation of the engagement made by Philip with Phalacus ; yet thev 
had enemies in the council, who would have inflicted on them a still 
heavier punishment, ^schines says, the (EtaBans proposed to cast all 
the adult males down the precipice, and that he himself pleaded on 
their behalf and saved them. The sentence however was rigorously 
executed. Of twenty-one cities enumerated by Pausanias, Adsb alone 
was spared, aa having taken no part in the sacrilege: the rest were 
destroyed ; their wa^s at least and principal buildings were raaed 
to the ground, and the inhabitants driven to seek homes elsewhere, 
According to the terms of the judgment. That the expulsion from 
their ancient dweUuigs, the separation of friends, neighbours^ and 

(1) Diodoras, xvL 60. Fauaanias, x. 8. In the words of Diodorus, r&v d* iv 
^mKtvai rpi&v iroXeuv frcpieXeti/ ret retxii ^^ would seem that rpiHv should be omit- 
ted; and even then there remains a tautology, when he says afterwards, rAv M 
waXeir iiratrar rwv ^taxiiav KarawKa^ai. Leland, in his Dissertation on the Amphlo- 
tyonic Coimcil, prefixed to the Life of Philip, (page 40,) tries to explain this, by 
soggetting that there were three Amphictyonic cities in Fhocis ; and as they could 
not.be entirely demolished consistently with the oath of the AmphldtyonB, thei;: 
walla only were sentenced to be razed. See also Wesaeling's note. 

z2 
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relatiTCS, must necessarily have been attended with great hardship 
and suffering, is manifest. But the evil was aggravated bj the pre- 
sence of an insulting and vindictive enemy. The work of destruction 
was committed to the Thebans, who, occupying the country with 
their army, ia the licence of military power committed excesses of 
cruelty, against which it was impossible to obtain redress and useless 
to murmur. Large numbers of the people, chiefly men in the prime 
and vigour of their life, emigrated to other lands. Demosthenes, 
travelling through Phocis two or three years after, describes what he 
saw with his own eyes ; a dreadful scene of desolation ; cities lying 
in ruin, hardly any grown men in the country, a population consist- 
ing almost entirely of the old and infirm, women and children. Most 
of the spoil that could be collected became the prize of Philip. But 
the Thebans were permitted to annex some portion of the Phocian 
territory to their own dominion. The Boeotian towns, Orcbomenus, 
Coronea, and Corsise, were delivered up to them ; and the two former 
they punished by enslaving the inhabitants. Yet the majority of 
these avoided their doom by flight, and, together with a large number 
of Phocian exiles, found refuge in Athens.* 

The allies of Philip thoughtlessly exul,ted in the vengeance which 
they had inflicted on their enemies, and the advantages which they 
had acquired for themselves. The Thessalians, pleased with the re- 
storation of the Pylffian synod and the festival, little heeded that they 
had found a new roaster. The Thebans, having recovered their lost 
domuiion in Bceotia and got an accession of territory, thought not 
for the moment that it was at the expense of then: honour and 
credit, that their acquisitions were the gift of the king of Macedon, 
and that they were to see a Macedonian garrison established at 
Kicffia, a monument of his power and their own weakness. In fact, 
the TGsl advantages were Philip's, who had obtained an immense 
increase both of power and reputation. His kingdom, but lately 
regarded as semi-barbarous, now took her rank among the Amphic- 
tyonic communities. He was further honoured by the Delphians 
with precedency in the consultation of the oracle — a distinction 
formerly conferred upon Athens and Lacedsmon. But, what was 
far more important, he had extended his alliances, enlarged the 
sphere of his influence, and got the command of Thermopylae, which 
gave him at any time an entrance to southern Greece. The Athe- 
nians, when all the mischief had been done, opened their eyes, and 
saw how they had been duped and cheated. They made empty pro- 
tests and passed idle votes about the intrusion of barbarians mto 
the Amphictyonic council: they resolved to take no part in its 
proceedmgs, and send no deputies to the Pythian games. Yet all 
this had no other effect than to exhibit their ill humour, and irritate 

' (1) Paasanias, X. 3, 8. Justin, viii. 5. ^schines, De Fals. Leg. 47. Demosthenea. 
Pe Pace, 61, 62 : De Fals. Leg. 861, 385, 445. 
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the rest of the Amphictyons ; and when that body sent an embassy 
to Athens, requiring them to accept the acts of the congress as legu, 
they dared not refuse compliance.^ 

Phalfficus, havinc carried away what remained of the Delphian 

Elunder, maintainedhis troops for awhile in Peloponnesus ; at length, 
iring a sufficient number oi transports at Corinth, he embarked and 
sailed for the Ionian sea, intending to cross over to Italy or Sicily. 
There he hoped either to get possession of some city, or to find 
military employment; for he had heard there was a war between 
the Lucanians and the Tarentines ; and he gave out that he had 
been invited to go over by the natives. His soldiers however, when 
they got i|ito the open sea, observing that there was no envoy on 
board from any foreign state, suspected that he was playing them 
false, and mutinied ; the principal officers came with drawn swords 
to him and his pilot, and insisted that he should sail back to Pelo- 
ponnesus. He returned accordingly, and landed at Malea, the southern 
promontory ©f Laconia ; where he found an embassy from the Cnos- 
sians of Crete, who had come to enlist troops for a war against the 
Lyctians. Phalaecus, receiving a large sum of money in advance, 
consented to enter their service, and sailing with them to Crete, he 
attacked and took the city of Lyctus. Just at this time there came 
an unexpected auxiliary to the Lyctians, no less a person than 
Archidamus, king of Sparta. It so happened, the people of Tarentum 
had applied for succour to the Spartans, who, collecting a large force 
for the defence of their ancient colony, gave the command to Archi- 
damus ; but, before he had set sail, envoys arrived from Lyctus, and 
prevailed on the Spartans to assist them first : Archidamus therefore 
was sent to Crete, and, strangely enough, found himself opposed to 
his old ally, Phalsecus, whom he defeated in battle and drove out oi 
the city of Lyctus. He then hastened to the relief of the Taren- 
tines, in whose cause some time afterwards he perished with his 
whole army, fighting valiantly against the Lucanians. Phalsecus, 
dispossessed of his former conquest, made an attempt on the city of 
Cydonia, and brought up his battering engines ; but ere they could 
be applied, they were struck by lightning, and he himself and a 
considerable number of the besiegers were consumed in the flames. 
According to another account, PhalsBCus was killed by one of his 
own soldiers, whom he had offended. The relics of his army were 
transported by some Elean exiles to Peloponnesus, where, in an in- 
vasion of Elis, they were signally defeated, and four thousand of 
them taken prisoners. The Elean government divided the captives 
between themselves and their Arcadian allies. Those allotted to the 
Arcadians were sold into slavery ; the Eleans put theirs to death.' 

(1) Demoathenes, De Fals. Leg. 380, 381, 446: Philipp. ii 74; iii. 119; iw. 148: 
Ad. Epist. 153: De Coion. 240; and the whole of the Argument and the Oration on 
the Peace. Compare Aschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 73. 

(2) Diodonu, xvi. 61— «3. StrabOk vi. 280. Fausanias, z. 2, 
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Thus, says Diodorus, all parties who bad been concerned in th 
pbmder of Ddphi met with signal retribution firom beaven. £ti| 
the women, who had worn any of the sacred omameRts, came I 
a miserable and shameful end. To the same cause he attributes ' 
oalunities that afterwards fell upon Athens and Laeedssmon. P] 
who vindicated the oracular temple of Apollo, eontinued (he : 
from that time forth to jKO^er more and more, till at leneth, as i 
reward of his piety, he was elected generalissimo of the CS-eeks, aiii| 
established the greatest monarchy in Europe.^ Such was the straai 
in which the fanatics and parasites of the day extolled the king of i 
Macedon. iSsohines chimes in with it, discordant as it was witli 
the tnie interests of his country, and with tiie feelings which shouH' 
hare animated every well-wisher of Hellenic happiness and freedom.' 
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ORATORS AKD STATBSMBy. i 

jsscHmxs. 

^scHiNss^ the second in repudiation of Athenian orators, was horn 
in the year B.C. 389, four years before Demosthenes. As to the rank 
and characlier of his parents, different statements are made by him^ 
self and by his opponent. According to Ms own account, his father 
Atrometus was an honourable citizen, connected by birth with the 
illustrious priestly house ^ the Eteobutadee, who lost his property in 
the Peloponnesiim war; and, having been forced to quit Athens 
during the government of the Thirty, served for a time as a merce- 
nary soldier in Asia, and on his return lived in reduced circumstances. 
His mother, Glaucothea» was the daughter of a respectable Athenian 
citizen. The account which Demosthenes gives ot the parents and 
early life of iBschines may be regarded in some measure as a carica- 
ture ; ' yet it is not improbable, that the poverty, to which JSschines 
himself admits his narents to have been reduced, compelled them to 
earn their iivelihooa by somewhat mean occupations. Notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantage of early poverty, their three sons all raised 
themselves to honour and dignity at Athens.^ That .^Sscfaines must 

(1) DiodoruB, xvi. 64. He should have gone on to say—*' And two years aftero 
wards tfaia same Philip perished by the hand of an assassin ; an inadequate punish- 
ment for his crimes, and for all the mischief he had done to Greece." 

(S) Aschines, Cootr. Ctesiph. 72. KcU tow a^rowr ooA/mcv tnt rm Mfnv ravnif ttat 
rqp kmi t6v Uipan* trrmfimtia* ^*mfU¥OV9i ot Koi t6 tv A^h^v lepov iiA€u94amaiUft 
Conmare, De Pais. Leg. 50. 

(87 8m» this translation, wte, pp. 54,56,94^97, 19a . (4) See ant», p. 188^ 
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Imve xec^ved a ^^ood education* is attested by the works wbich he 
baa left behind him ; md it is oossible that he may have owed this 
to the Yexy school which his fatner is said to have kept. While he 
was yet veiyyoupg, he obtained the situation of derk to Aristophon, 
one of the leading statesmen of Athens; afterwards he went into 
the service of EooalaSy with whom he continued to be conneetea 
for the rest of his life as a politician and a friend. Being gifted with 
a handsome person and sonorous voice, he tried his fortune as an 
actor ; but in this profession, which was by no means dishonourable 
ttb Athens, he appears, for some cause or other, not to have suc- 
ceeded.^ Like other Athenian dtizens, he was called upon to perform 
military service for his eonntry, and he acquitted himself with honour 
in several caoipaigns ;' more particularly at Phlius, at Mantinea, and 
at Tamynm. Ll this last baSttle he dispkyed such signal courage, 
that he was chosen to cairy home the news of the victory, and re- 
warded by the Athenians with a evown. Phocion, who had witnessed 
his bravery; not only praised him on the spot, but honoured and 
esteemed bun ever afterwards. But the laurels which he earned as a 
sp^er soon threw into the shade those of the battle-field. His con- 
nexion with Eubulus procured for him the situation of clerk to the 
poptthir assembly, through which he got an intimate acquaintance with 
the laws, tiie politics, and the public business of his country. This ho 
found of immense advantage, when he came himself to take a part 
in the debates; smd it is no wonder, that with his powerfol voice 
and ddivery, hui literary acquirements, and great command of words, 
be quickly obtained a prominent place among the orators of the day* 
The capture of Olynthus caused .^chines to come forward as a 
strong advocate of warlike measures against Philip. The statements 
of Demosthenes upon this subject — how he introduced Ischander to 
the council ; how he proposed the sending of embassies to rouse the 
Greeks, and invito them to a congress at Athens ; how he himself 
undertook the mission to Arcadia, and discharged that duty with 
zeal and abihty — ^all are fully admitted by Juschines. Bjow he 
came to change his opinion, and to see the necessity of making peace 
vrith Philip at that crisis, he himself gives a not unreasonable ex- 
planation : as to wMch, and as to the part which he took in the 
embassy to Philip and the negotiation for peace, the reader is re* 
ferred to the preceding history of the Sacred War.* 

The circumstances attendme the conclusion of this peace first 
created hostility between ^chines and Demosthenes. The accuser* 
tion preferred by the latter against his rival brought them into an 
antagonism, botn political and personal, which never ceased tiU 
.ffiscohifis finally quitted his -native land. The peace had been so 
sigmUy discreditaole to Athens^ and so. manifestly injurious is its 

(I) Th0 MiMn ai DtmoathmM an at the fiiilnn of JBaobinaa, not sfe tha pro- 
fesnon itself. (2) Saa aapadaUy, pp* SM, »§—»«. 
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oonseqnenoes, that in a very short time there was a strong reaction 
in the feelings of the Athenian people, and the war-party recoveied 
their stren^ and popularity. Demosthenes stood forward as the 
exponent of their views, and raised himself to the position, which he 
had never occupied before, of a leading orator and governing states, 
man ; while iBschines, having with difficulty obtained his acquittal 
on the charge of treason, notwithstanding the influence of his mends 
Eubulus and Phocion, withdrew for a considerable time from the 
strife of politics, and was rarely to be seen on the platform of the 
assembly. Besides other grounds of suspicion against him, the affair 
of Antiphon, in which he was charged with being an accomplice, left 
a stain upon his character ; and he must have relt it as a deep dis« 
grace, when the court of Areopagus took upon itself to deprive him 
of an honourable office, to which the people had elected him.^ 

In the year B.a 340 he appears again on the scene of public life, 
as one of the Fylagorse, representing his countrymen in the Amphio- 
tvonio congress. His conduct upon this occasion (whether by acd- 
aent or design, it is impossible to say) contributed to kindle a third 
Sacred war, and bring on the fatal campaign of Chseronea. The 
details of this are given in Api>endix IX. 

Having on the trial of Ctesiphon^ failed to obtain a fifth part of 
the votes, he quitted Athens, and lived in exile in Asia Minor, earn- 
ing his Uvelihood by teaching rhetoric. During the Ufetime of Alex- 
ander he cherished hopes of returning to Greece. Upon the death 
of that monarch he settled at Ehodes, where he lived peaceably for 
nine years, and founded a school of eloquence, which afterwards, 
under the name of the Asiatic, acquired considerable celebrity. It 
was there that his scholars, hearing trim recite his own oration against 
Gtesiphon, expressed their astonishment at his having failed to get 
the verdict. " You will cease to wonder," said he, " when you have 
heard the speech of my adversary." On another occasion, having 
read both of the speeches to a Ehodian assembly, and that of Demo- 
sthenes, which he delivered with great energy, having excited the 
admiration of aU — " What would you have thought," said .£schines, 
I' if you had heard the man himself!" Cicero tells this stoir, to 
illustrate the importance of manner and address in speaking. ''Actio 
in dicendo una dominatur. Sine h&c summus orator esse m numero 
nullo potest; mediocris, h^ instructus, summos seepe superare. 
Huic primas dedisse Demosthenes dicitur, ciim rogaretur quid in 
dicendo esset primum ; huic secundas, huic tertias." 

Of ^schines and his contemporaries Cicero, in his treatises on 
Oratory, speaks as follows : — 

"Si qui se ad causas contulerunt, ut Demosthenes, Hyperides, 
Lycurgus, .^schines, Dinarchusj aliique complures, etsi inter se pares 

(1) See ante, p. 06. And lee the Argument to the Oration on the Embusr. 

(2) See the Argument to the Oration on the Crown. 
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non fuenmt, tamen sunt omnes in eodem yeritatis imitands genere 
versati ; quorum quamdiu mansit imitatio, tamdiu ^nus illud cGcendi 
atudiumque vixit : posteaquam, extinctis his, omnis eorum memoria 
sensim ooscurata est et evanuit, alia qusdam dicendi molliora ac 
remissiora genera yiguenint." 

'' Suavitatem Isocrates, subtilitatem Itjsias, acumen Hyperides^ 
sonitum ^scbines, vim Demosthenes habuit. Quis eorom non egre- 
gius ? Tamen quis cu|usquam nisi sui similis ? " 

*' Nihil Lysis subtilitate cedit ; nihil argutiis et acumine Hy- 
peridi ; nihil lenitate ^schini et splendore yerborum." 

Leland describes him thus : — 

<*^schines was an orator whose style was full, diffusive, and 
sonorous. He was a stranger to the glowing expressions and daring 
figures of Demosthenes, which he treats with contempt and ridicule. 
But, though more simple, he is less affecting ; and, by being less 
contracted, has not so much strength and energy. Or, as Quintilian 
expresses it, 'camis plus habet, lacertorum minus.' But, if we wotdd 
view his abilities to the greatest advantage, we must not compare 
them with those of his rival. Then will his figures appear to want 
neither beauty nor erandeur. His easy and natural manner will 
then be thougot highly pleasing ; and a just attention will discover 
a good degree of force and energy in his style, which at first appears 
only flowing and harmonious." 

ARISTOPHON. 

There are two persons of this name referred to in the orators : 
Aristophon of Colyttus, and Aristophon of Azenia : though Reiske is 
inclined to think they were the same person. 

The former has been already mentioned as bavins taken ^schines 
into his service as clerk. He was a friend of Eubulus, and a |)oli- 
tician of the same party. Demosthenes mentions them in connexion, 
as both desiring the Theban alliance.^ 

Aristophon of Azenia was an older statesman, who took an active 
part in Athenian politics for about half a century after the end of the 
jPeloponnesian war. He was an able speaker, and the author of many 
new laws. One of them, passed soon after the expulsion of the Thirty 
Tyrants, enacted, that no child should be deemed legitimate whose 
mother was not a citizen, ^schines in the oration against Ctesi- 
phon says, that he was seventy-five times indicted for passing illegal 
measures, and every time acquitted. He conducted the prosecution, 
instituted by Chares, against Iphicrates and Timotheus, and pro- 
cured the condemnation of the latter. One of his last political acts 
was the defence of the law of Leptines, B.C. 356. 

CALLISTBATTJ8. 

. An eminent orator and statesman during the early life of D^o- 

(1) Ante, p. 65; and see pp. S2, 8S. _ 
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sthenes. He ma employed in vanoos eommaads with Ghabriaa^ 
Iphicrates, and Timothe!is» daripg the war with Sparta. la the jsar 
B.C. 373 he joined Iphieratea in the prosecution of Timotheus, bat 
failed to prociue a coniiction.^ H« was inclined t» £aTour the 
Spartan connexion, and, having accompanied the enTOjs wlio sego- 
tiated the peace of b.c. 371» he made a speech before the Peiopon- 
niesian con^^ress, which is reported at some length bj Xenc^bon, and 
which appears to have been much approved. 

Two years afterwards he supported tiu motirai for assisting the 
Spartans, when Epaminondas invaded LaecmiaL He was roin^ by 
the unfortunate affair of Oropus, having advised that it should be 
pat into the hands of the Theoans.' For this both, he and Cliabrias 
were brought to trial* b.c. 366. Callistratus made a splendid speech* 
which was heard by Demosthenes, and is said to have kindled in his 
youthful breast the d«sire to become an orator. It was sncoesafiii; 
and Callistratus was ac(|iuttod. Ba^ the kies of Oopus raukied in 
the minds of the Atheauns ; and fire ^eazs afterwards he was tried 
iigiiD, and capitally convicted. Notwithstanding tiie sentence, he 
was sdlowed to withdraw into exile ; and for some yean he Itved in 
Macedonia or Thrace^ but choo^g to return to j^ihens without 
permission from the pec^le, he was arrested, diag^d evm from m 
altar, and suffered the penalty of the law.' 

CHAB£S. 

A g;eneral, contemporary with Demosthenes, whom during a period 
of tfauty years we find on various occasions commanding the Athenian 
armies, more often to the disadvantage than the advantage of his 
country. His first command was at ifdius, b.c. 367 — 366, when he 
successfully defended that city aeainst the Argives. In 361 B.C., after 
Leosthenes had been defeated by Alexander of Fherso, Chares was 
impointed admiral in his room ; but he soon did much greater mis- 
daef than his predecessor; for, sailing to Corcyra, he lent his aid to 
a faction whicn overthrew the democracy, and which a few years 
afterwards seized the opportunity, when the Athenians were dis- 
tressed by the Social war, to severthe island firom their alliance. In 
the campaign against the Thebans in Eubcea Chares held some com- 
mand, and was immediately afterwards sent to the Hellespont, where 
he compelled Charidemus to surrender the Chersonese according to 
treaty.* Having thus acquired some credit, he was chosen to com- 
utandf in the Social war. This was a series of disasters. He was 
defeated in the attack upon Chios, where f<^l the gallant Chabrias. 
In the second year of the war Iphicrates and Timotheus were asso- 
ciated with him in the command ; but they were unable to obtain 

(1) Ante, p. 251. (2) Ante, p. 257. 

(8) On the hktoiTQf CalUltnitntj thereis aleanied note and owimsrafacfaiifiier, 
Ad Xenoph. Hellen. vi c. 8, 8. 8. 
(4) See Vol. I. Append^ III. pp. 87S, 276. 
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any success against the allies, who with a supierior fleet ravaffed 
LemnoB, Imbrus, and Samoa, and levied oontribntions from the other 
subject islands. To relieve Bjzantium^ which was beineged bj the 
Athenians, the allies advanced mto the Propontis, wad. the two fleets 
met ; but a storm arising, the two elder generals thought it not pru* 
dent to risk an engagement : Chares, eager for battle, violently re- 
proached them, and afterwturds wrote a letter to the people, accusing 
them of cowardice and treachery. Iphicrates and Timotheus were 
recalled, and afterwards bronght to trial. Iphicrates with his son 
Menestheus was acquitted ; ^nmotheus was condemned to a flne of 
a hundred talents, and retiring to Chalcis died in exile. The manage- 
ment of the war was left to Chares; who, though no longer restrained 
by the presence of his colleagues, never ventured to attack the enemj 
— (perhaps indeed they gave him no opportunity)— -but carried his 
troops over to Asia Mmor, to assist the satn^) Artabazus in his re» 
bellion against the Persian king. Having vanqmshed the rovai forces» 
he received his promised reward, a sum of money which enabled 
him to maintain nis army. But Artaxenes having sent a wrathful 
messa^ to Athen8> complaining of this attack upon niS kingdom, the 
Athenians, who at first had not been displeased at the assistance 
rendered to Artabazus,. ordered* Chares to quit his service ; and not 
long afterwards, hearing that Artaxerxes was fitting out an armament 
of three hundred ffalleys, and being quite unprepared for a contest 
aeainst such formiaable odds, thev conehided peace with the revolted 
aliies» and acknowledged their independence. 

Chares still commanded in the Hellespont, where it was necessary 
for the Athenians to have a fleet constantlv stationed, for the protec- 
tion of their Thracian settlements and of the corn-trade. In tne year 
355 B.C. he took Sestus. Polyienus relates a stratagem by which 
PhiHp, having some transports to carry along the coast from Maronea, 
contrived to elude .the pursuit of Chares, who with a squadron of 
twenty ships was lying in watch at Neapolis. Of his sorry perform- 
ances in the Olynthian war, and the inefficiency of his operations in 
346 B. c, when Philipwas attacking Thrace, I have spoken in the 
preceding volume.^ We may presume indeed, that during all this 
time he did some service by keeping Philij^'s squadrons at a distance^ 
by blockading his coast and intercepting his commerce. 

That Philip suffered injury in this way from the war, is asserted 
by Demosthenes, and is probable enough. But the cruisers of Chares 
were no less formidable to neutral and even friendly states than to 
the enemy ; and this from the same cause which took him away from 
his duty to serve Artabaeus, viz. the want of proper supplies from 
home. His trooj^s were chiefly mercenaries, levied partly by his own 
exertions ; and, in order to keep them together, he was oblii^d to 
provide pay in the best manner tnat he could, which was too otlen by 

(1) See pp. 24e— 249, 282, 28^ 
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forced contributions from the merchants, the ^geean islands, and the 
cities of Asia Minor.^ This practice, which in effect was a species of 
piracy, suited the views of a man like Chares, for it gave him a more 
absolute command over his troops, and made him in some measure 
independent of his country; while the Athenians connived at it, 
because it relieved them from taxes and contributions. Chares re- 
sided chiefly at Sigeum, while he kept up his influence at Athens by 
means of the orators of his party, and by lavish distributions of 
money. 

For his reception at Byzantium in the war of 340 B.C. I refer to 
the last volume;' and for his performances in the campaign of 
Chseronea, to Appendix IX. of this volume. Chares was one of the 
Athenians whom Alexander required to be surrendered with Demo- 
sthenes. When Alexander crossed over to Asia, Chares was living 
at Sigeum, and came to meet him at Ilium. Afterwards we read of 
his seizmg Mitylene, apparently on behalf of Darius ; from which he 
was expelled by Hegelochus the Macedonian general. 

The character of the man appears from the history of his public 
life. He was a vain dashing officer, with a good deal of personal 
bravery, but little strategic skill. He was too fond of luxury and 
ease to perform his military duties properly. He used to carry about 
with him on his expeditions music-girls and dancers and other 
ministers of his pleasure. Funds which he received for warlike pur- 
poses he scrupled not to dissipate on idle amusement, or spend in 
bribing the orators and jurymen at Athens. Such is the account of 
Theopompus, perhaps a little overcharged; yet that it is true in the 
main appears from other sources. According to Suidas, his bad faith 
was so notorious, that the " promises of Chares " passed into a pro- 
verb. The influence which such a man acquired at Athens was- owing 
partly to the absence of able competitors, partly to the vice and cor- 
ruption of the day. Statesman and general were not united in the 
same person, as in the time of Pericles. The general serving abroad 
was connected with the orator who stayed at home ; and they gave 
to each other a mutual support. Thus might an indifferent com- 
mander be kept in his employment by party influence. Aristophon 
was for some time the fighting orator who supported Chares at 
Athens. We find Demosthenes in the second Olynthian censurmg 
this as a vicious practice, and pointing seemingly to Chares, though 
not by name. After the peace Chares and his party joined Deaio- 
sthenes, who was then confessedly the best orator of the day, and 
had got the ear and confidence of the assembly. In the oration on 
the Chersonese, Demosthenes somewhat excuses the irregular prac- 
tices of the generals abroad, and speaks indulgently both of Chares 
and Aristophon. Yet of the faults of Chares we cannot doubt that 

(1) One writer attributes the origin of the Social war to these very practices of 
Chares. See ThirlwaU's History of Greece, v. 213, 229. 

(2) Vol. I. AppendU III. p. 2^6. 
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he was fally conscious, thongh friendship may have tied his tongue. 
He. speaks with extreme caution, where he defends him against 
iEschines in the Oration on the Embassy.^ ^ 

DEMADES. 

A clever but profligate orator, who first becomes known to us in 
the debate of 349 B.C., when he opposed the sendinc of succours to 
Olynthus. Prom this time he attached himself wholly to the Mace- 
donian party at Athens, and received the pay first of Philip, and then 
of Alexander. As a necessary consequence, he was an enemy of 
Demosthenes, with whom he came into frequent collision in the 
popular assembly. His politics were not more opposite to those- of 
Demosthenes than was the style of his eloquence. Demades was an 
off-hand and facetious speaker, without art and cultivation, but with 
great natural powers, pleasing often by his coarse wit and vulgarity 
more than others did by their studied rhetoric. If the people chancea 
to be in the humour for his sallies, which was no rare occurrence, he 
was a match even for Demosthenes himself. 

It would appear, from the character given of him by Theophrastns 
and Cicero, and by divers anecdotes which are related of him, that 
Demades was capable of something better than levity and joking, 
when he chose to exert himself; but his inordinate love of money 
and pleasure rendered it impossible for him to be an honest man or 
a good citizen. 

Among the sayings ascribed to him are the following : — 

Being told that his politics were unworthy of Athens, he said, 
" he ought to be excused, for he steered but the wreck of the comr 
monwealth." Being reproached for changing sides, he declared that 
" he often spoke against himself, but never against the state." 

When the news of Alexander's death was brought to Athens, he 
said, **he did not believe it; for if it were true, the whole world 
must by that time have smelt his carcase." 

Diodorus relates, that after the battle of Chieronea Philip in a fit 
of intoxication insulted his prisoners, and was rebuked by Demades 
in the following terms : " Fortune, O king, has placed you in the 
position of Agamemnon ; are you not ashamed to act the part of 
Thersites?" — that he took the reproof well, and even honoured 
Demades for his freedom ; held friendly converse with him, and at 
his persuasion released the Athenian prisoners without ransom. We 
learn from Demosthenes, that he negotiated the terms of peace with 
Philip.s 

When Alexander demanded the anti-Macedonian orators, Demades» 
for a bribe of five talents, undertook to save them. An assembly 
being held to consider the question of delivering them up, Demades 
moved an artful decree, by which the people, while they excused 

(I) Ante, p. 219« (S) See ante, p. 108. 
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the orators, womised to punish them according to the laws if they 
Reserved it. The Ai^emans passed the decree, and chose Demades to 
be the bearer of it to Alexander. He took Fhoci<»L with him ; and bj 
their persuasion Alexander was induced not only to grant the required 
pardon, but to allow the Theban exiles to be received at Athens. 

By the ascendency of Macedonia Demades acquired inflnenoe at 
Athens, notwithstanding his notorious corruption, of which he made 
no secret, while he squandered his wealth as infamously as he sot it. 
He succeeded Demosthenes as treasurer of thetheoiic fund, and held 
the appointment for twelve years. It is related by Plutarch, that 
succours would have been sent to the Laced»moniaiis against Anti- 
pater, if Demades had not told the people, that they must then forego 
the sum which he was about to distribute among them for a festival. 
When Alexander claimed to receive divine honours from the Greek 
states, Demades moved at Athens that the king's demand be oom- 
39lied with, and meeting some opposition, bade the people mihd that 
they did not lose earth, while they contested the possession of 
he&ven. His motion was carried; but, after the revolution which 
followed Alexander's death, he was sentenced to a fine of ten talents 
for beingthe author of so base a decree. In the affair of Harpalus, 
we find Demades coming in for his share of the plunder, ana con- 
fessing it without scruple ; his maxim being, never to refuse what 
was offered him. 

During the Lamian war Demades was in disgrace; but when 
Antipater was marching upon Athens, he was again employed to 
.mediate for the people, let with all his nowers of persuasion, 
assisted by Phocion and Xenocrates, he could only obtain peace for 
Athens, on the terms of her receiving a Macedonian garrison and 
a«new constitution, paying the cost of the war, and giving up Demo- 
sthenes and other obnoxious orators. To the last condition we may 
presume Demades offered no objection; for he immediately after- 
wards moved the decree which sentenced those men to death. 

After this disgraceful peace, Phocion and Demades were the two 
leading citizens of Athens; the real governor being Antipater's 
lieutenant Menyilus. Phocion preserved a moral, if not a political 
independence; while Demades was in every respect subservient to 
his foreign patron. Antipater used to say, that of his two Athenian 
Mends, he could not get Phocion to accept any presents, and to 
Demades he could never ^e enough. Demades boasted of the 
source from which he ffot his supplies ; and when he celebrated the 
marriage of his son, observed that the wedding-feast was furnished 
by princes. Yet all the liberalit3r of Antipater did not satisfy him, 
and he at length brought about his min by his own treachery. He 
vrote a letter to PercEocas, urging him to come and deliver Greece^ 
which he said was " hanging by an old rotten thread." The letter 
fell into the hands of Antipater. It so happened, that Demades was 
shortly after sent by tl» Athenians to Macedonia^ to petition for the 
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withdrawal of the garrison from Athens. Antipater, then in his last 
illness^ admitted him to an audience, and prodaced the letter. 
Demades, haying not a word to say in his defence^ was led awav to 
execation. 

HEGESIFFUS. 

An orator of the war^arty at Athens. He sa|>por£ed the Phocian 
alliance. He defended Timarchus, and seems to have been greatly 
disliked by ^chines and his friends, who gave him the nickname 6f 
Orobylus, from the manner in which he braided his hair.^ He was 
sent on the embassy to Philip in 343 B.C., to negotiate about the 
restitution of Halonnesus, the amendment of the peace, and other 
matters ; on which occasion he gave such offence by his demands, 
that Philip banished the poet Xenoclides from PeUa for showing him 
hospitality. He afterwards denounced Philip's conduct at Athens. 
The extant oration on Halonnesus is generally attributed to him. 

HTPEBIBES. 

One of the most distinguished Athenians who flourished in the 
time of Demosthenes ; witn whom he was intimately connected, and 
whom he supported in all his efforts to support the sinking cause of 
Athens and of Greece against the king of Macedon. Though an 
honest and generous politician, in his private character he was not 
free from vice ; and he was apt to display the violence of his passions 
both in the assembly and elsewhere. In early life he received a good 
education, having studied under Isocrates and Plato. Like Demo- 
sthenes, he prepared forensic speeches for other men ; and he spoke 
^and published many excellent orations, of which but a few fragments 
have come down to us. In sl^le he was subtle and argumentative ; 
occasionally bold and striking in his figures ; yet, as Cicero says, very 
unlike Demosthenes. His delivery wanted animation. 

Hyijerides was one of the patriotic citizens, who equipped ffalleys 
at their own expense, to carry troops to Eubcea, when the Thebans 
invaded the island. We have seen that he impeached Philocrates 
for his treasonable conduct on the embassy. After the battle of 
Ohseronea he exerted himself with Demosthenes to put the city in 
a condition of defence, and moved a decree, to restore the exiles and 
the disfranchised, to enfranchise aliens, and give liberty to slaves who 
foujght in defence of Athens. Por this he was indicted by Aristogiton, 
ana acquitted. A fragment of his speech is preserved :— 

** What is it you reproach me with P Proposing to give slaves 
their freedom? I did so to save freemen from slavery. Restoring 
exiles to their country P I restored them, that no man might become 
an exile. Not reading the laws which forbade this measure P I could 
not read them; for the arms of the Macedonians took away my 
eyesight." 

(1 ) Pezh»pa in the fiuhion mentioaed in Thucydldes, 1 0. 
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He was one of the obnoxious statesmen whom Alexander de- 
manded to be given up to him with Demosthenes and Chaces. The 
affair of Harpalus caused a rupture between him and Demostlienes^ 
against whom he appeared as an accuser. When Demosthenes bad 
gone into exile, Hjperides was the leader of the anti-Macedonian 
party at Athens ; and after Alexander's death he and Poljeuctus 
proposed the warlike measures that were undertaken for the libera- 
tion of Greece. When envoys came from Antipater, and praised the 
mildness of hLs disposition, Hyperides answered, " We do not want 
a mild master." Upon the death of Leosthenes, who was killed in 
a sally from Lamia, Hyperides spoke the funeral oration in honour 
of the slain; of which the following remarkable sentence is pre* 
served : — 

" If death is like the state of the unborn, these departed ones are 
released from disease and sorrow and all the casualties to which 
humanity is subject. But if, as we believe, there still remains in the 
invisible world a sense of the divine goodness, none surely can 
deserve it so well as those who have vindicated the profaned sanctity 
of the Gods." 

The end of Hyperides is invested with the same melancholy in- 
terest as that of Demosthenes. After the submission to Antipater, 
they were both, on the motion of Demades, sentenced to death ; but 
they bad previouslv escaped to ^gina. Here Hyperides entreated 
his old fnend to forgive him for his unkindness. They then took 
a last farewell; Demosthenes retiring to the island of Calauria, 
Hyperides to Hermione, where he sought refuge in the temple of 
Ceres. Both were soon to be hunted down by the bloodhounds of 
the victor. Hyperides, dragged from his sanctuary, was carried to 
Antipater, who ordered his tongue to be cut out, and his body to be 
thrown to the dogs. His bones were afterwards obtained by one of 
his kinsmen and carried to Athens to be buried. 

LTCUKGTJS. 

' An eminent statesman and orator, chiefly known to us as the 
author of the speech , against Leocrates, whom he prosecuted as a 
traitor for having deserted his country after the battle of Chsronea. 
The case is remarkable, as showing what sort of offences might be 
construed as treasonable at Athens ; and the whole speech well de- 
serves to be read.^ Leocrates was a man of some wealth, who, on 
hearing of the signal defeat at Ch»ronea, packed up all his effects^ 
and sailed away to Bhodes, where he spread a report that Athens 
was taken by Philip. After staying abroad for seven ^rears he re- 
turned home, and resumed his post as a citizen, but was immediately 
impeached by Lycurgus, brought to trial, and convicted. Thirlwall, 
in. the seventh book of his history, where this circumstance is 

(1) See my article npoioaia, in the Archaeological Dictionary. 
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recorded, gives an admirable description of the life and character of 
Lycurgus, which I present somewhat abridged to my reader : — 

" Lycurgus, the prosecutor, was one of the few men then living 
at Athens who could undertake such a task with dignity, as con- 
scious of a life irreproachably spent in the service of his country. 
There ^e few Athenian statesmen of any age who can bear a com- 
parison with him. Phocion equalled him in honesty and disinterested- 
ness ; but in his general character, and in his political conduct, seems 
to fall far below him. He was a genuine Athenian, his family being 
one of the oldest and most illustrious in Athens. He traced the 
origin of his house (the Eteobutads) to the hero Erechtheus. By 
virtue of this descent his family possessed an hereditary priesthood 
of Poseidon. In the Erechtheum, the temple dedicated in common 
to the hero and the god, the portraits of his ancestors who had held 
that office were painted on ttie wall^. Lycopliron, his mndfather, 
had been put to death by the Thirty, and both he and Lycomedes» 
another of the orator's nrogenitors, had been honoured with a public 
funeral.. Lycurgus haa studied in the schools both of Plato and 
Isocrates ; but had not learnt from the one to withdraw from active 
life into a visionary world, nor from the other to cultivate empty 
rhetoric at the expense of truth and of his country. His manly 
eloquence breathes a deep love and reverence for what was trulv 
venerable in antiquity. His speech against Leocrates, which is still 
extant, shows that he dwelt with a fondness becoming his birth and 
station on the stirring^ legends of older times ; but his admiration for 
them had not made him mdifferent or uniust towards those in which 
he lived. He possessed an ample hereditary fortune ; but he lived, 
like Phocion, with Spartan simplicitv. In an age of Rowing luxury 
he wore the same garments through summer and wmter, and, like 
Socrates, was only seen with sandals on extraordinary occasions. 
Yet he had to struggle against the aristocratical habits and prejudices 
of his family. He was the author of a law, to restrain the wealthier 
women from shaming their poorer neighbours by the costliness of 
their equipages in the festive procession to Eleusis ; but his own wife 
was the first to break it. His fru^lity however did not arise from 
parsimony, and was confined to his personal wants. He was re- 
proached with the liberality which he displayed toward the various 
masters of learning whom he.employed, and declared that, if he could 
£nd hnj that would make his sons better men, he would gladly pay 
them with half his fortune. He devoted himself to pubho life in a 
career of quiet, unostentatious, but useful activity. He was a power- 
ful, but*not a ready speaker : like Pericles and Demosthenes, he never 
willingly mounted the bema without elaborate pre{>aration; and his 
writing instruments were constantly placed by the side of the simple 
couch on which he rested, and from which he frequently rose in the 
night to pursue his labours. But to shine in the popular assembly 
was not the object of his studies ; he seems only to have appeared 

VOL. n. T 
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there on necessary or impoitant oooasions. His genias was peen- 
liarly formed for the management of financial affairs ; and the economy 
of the state was the busmess of a large portion of his public life. 
In the latter part of Philip's reign he was placed at the head of the 
tzeasnry. The daties of his office embraoed not only the collection, 
but the ordinary expenditnre of the Athenian revenues, so far as they 
-wen not appropriated to particnlar purposes. On the administration 
of the person who filled it depended both the resouroes of the state 
and the manner in which they were reenlarly applied. The office wsa 
tenaUe for four years ; a law 'dictated b^ repnbhcan jealonsy, and (it 
seems) proposed by Lycui^os himself focbade it to remain longer m 
the same hands. Yet Lycuijps wip permitted to eixrcise its func- 
tions daring twehre suocessiire years, selecting some of his friends 
for the last two tenns to bear the title. In the course of this period 
nearly 19,000 talents passed through his hands. He is said to have 
raised the ordinary revenue from 600 to 1,300 talents. We hear of 
no expedients but unwearied diligence by which he effected this 
increase. It is only as to the application that we are more fully 
informed. It seems that the amount and the nature of the domestic 
expenditure were committed in a great deme to his discretion. As 
the surplus not required for war fell into the theoric fand, which was 
dcTOtea to the transient gratification of the people, it required all the 
influence of the treasurer to apply as large a sum as possible to 
eibjects permanently useful The administration of Lycurgus was 
distinguished aboire every other since Pericles by the number of 
public buildings which he erected or completed. Among his monu- 
ments were an arsenal, an armoury, a theatre, a gymnasium, a 
palsBstra^ a stadium. After the example of Pericles, he laid up 
a considerable treasure in the citadel, m images, vessels, and oma- 
ments of gold and silver, nhich. at the same time served to heighten 
the splendour of the sacred festivals. It was in a different capacity, 
under a special commission, that he also buUt four hundred ^aUeys, 
and formed a great magazine of ama. He seems likewise to have 
taken Pericles for his model in a continual endeavour to raise the 
character and to refine the taste of the people. We find his attention 
directed to important branches of art and literature. He was the 
author of a regulation for the better management of the comic drama. 
But he conferred a more lasting benefit on Ms eountry, and on all 
posterity, by another measure designed to preserve the works of the 
tiiree ffreat tragic poets of Athens. The dramas of Sophocles and 
Euripides, if not of iEschylus, were still frequently exhibited : they 
were acknowledged as the most perfect models oi dramatic poetry ; 
but this did not prevent them from undergoing a fate similar to that 
whidi has so often befallen the works of our earlv dramatists : they 
were frequently interpolated and mutilated by the actors. Before 
the invention of the press this was a serious evil, as it endangered 
the very existence of the original works. To remedy it, Lycurgus 
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OBQsed a nem transcript or edition to be made of them by pnbiic 
authority, in many cases probably from the manuseripts of the 
anthors, and to be deposited in the state archives. The value of this 
edition was proved by its fete. It was afterwards borrowed by one 
of the Ptolemies to be copied for the Alexandrian library, and fifteen 
talents were left at Athens as a pledge for its restitution. The kin^ 
however sent back the copy instead of the original, and forfeited hu 
pledge. Bv the decree of Irycurgus it was directed, that the flayers 
ahomd conform in their representations to this authentic edition. 

" All these works attest the influence of Lycurgns, while they 
show the spirit in which it was exerted. As the state entrusted hun 
with its revenues, so private persons deposited their property in bia 
custody. When a piece ol ground was required for his new stadium, 
Dinias, its owner, made a raesent of it to the people, with the extra- 
ordinary declaration, that ne gave it (or the sake of Lycuj^us. His 
testimony was sought as the most efficacious aid in the courts of 
justice. He was once summoned by an adversary of Demosthenes. 
JDemosthenes said he should only ask, whether Lycui^us would con- 
sent to be thought like the man whom he bdrien£d. He could 
venture sharply to rebuke the assembled people, when he was inter- 
rupted in a speech by clamours of disapprobation. We hear but of 
one case in whidi he may seem to have courted popular favour by 
a deviation from his principles in the management of tne public funds. 
He had convicted a wealthy man of a gross fraud on the state in 
the working of the mines at Jjaurium. The offender was put to death, 
and his whole estate confiscated, and Lycurgus consented to dis- 
tribute the sum which it brought into the treasury among the people, 
as the whole ijroduce of the mines had been distributed before tho 
time of Themistocles. The ^neral tendency of his measures, and 
the impression produced bv his character, were rather of an opposite 
kind. He inspired a feenng approaching to awe b;^ his antique 
Spartan-like austerity, as he publicly avowed hb admiration of the 
Old Spartan manners. When he was appointed to superintend the 
police of the city, the measures by which he cleared it of rogues and' 
vagrants were deemed so rigorous, as to be compared with the laws 
of Draco. On the other hand, one of his celebrated enactments 
was a provision i^inst one of the gross^ abuses of the slave-trade, 
by which it sometimes hapjpened that free pers(HDi8 were sold under 
fiedse pretexts in the Athenian market 

*' The account, to whidi every Athenian magistrate was liable, was 
rigidly exacted from one who filled such an offiee as Lycurgns dis^ 
diarged for twelve years in succession. He ren^red one at the end 
of each quadriennial period, either in his own name, or in that of 
the titular minister for whom he acted. No flaw was ever detected 
in his reckonings, and it appeared that he had on various occasions 
borrowed between 600 and 700 talents for the pubiie service. Still 
he himself was not satisfied with the ordinary inspecticm to whktii 

t2 
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his acoounts were liable ; lie justly considered them as one of his 
fairest titles to gratitude and esteem, and he therefore caused them 
to be inscribed on a monument which he erected in the palsestra 
founded by himself : and it appears that a considerable part of this 
inscription has been preservea to our dar. A short time before his 
death, which seqms to have a little preceaed Alexander's, he directed 
himself to be carried to the council-chamber, and challenged a fresh 
scrutiny of his whole administration. The only person who came 
forward to lay anvthino^ to his charge was one Menesschmus, whom 
he had prosecuted, ana he now refuted dl his cavils. . ^ 

'' Crowns, statues, and a seat at the table of the Frytanes, had 
been bestowed on him in his life. After his death he was honoured 
with a public funeral, and with a bronze statue near the ten heroes of 
the tribes, and the distinction he had enjoyed as a guest of the state 
was made hereditary in his family." 

PHOCION. 

Phoc^on is one of the heroes of Plutarch, who has written a yery 
interesting life of him, in which howeyer he greatly overrates his 
merits as a politician. He was bom of humble parents in the year 
402 B.C., and lived to the a^e of eighty. During all this time he was 
remarkable not only for an mflexible mtegrity of conduct, but for an 
austere virtue and simplicity, exemplified in his manners, his di*ess, 
and his whole style of living. His early habits had accustomed him 
to the endurance of hardships ; and the precepts of philosophy, which 
he imbibed from Plato and Xenocrates, under whom he afterwards 
studied, taught him to despise riches and other external advantages. 
Partly on such account, partly by his valour in the field, and by 
means of a fluent and natural eloquence, he became a favourite 
with the people, was forty-iive times elected to the office of general, 
and on five occasions at least intrusted with important commands, 
in all of which he was successful. 

At the battle of Naxos he served under Chabrias, and greatly dis- 
tinguished himself. Chabrias observed, that his courage was tempered 
with prudence, a quality in which he himself was somewhat deficient, 
and for want of which he lost his life afterwards in the action at Chios, j 
He selected Phocion to execute an important commission, that of col- 
lecting contributions from the islands, and offered him a guard of 
twenty sail. Phocion said, if he was sent to enemies, the force was not 
large enough; if to friends, one vessel was sufficient Accordingly he 
toc^L a single ship, and managed things so well, that he gatherea all 
the arrears due from the allies. After the death of Chabrias, Phocion, 
in requital of his kindness, took the utmost pains to> reform the 
morals of his son Ctesippus, but found him incorrigible. 

His first important command was in Euboea, when he carried 

succours to Plutarch of Eretria a^inst Callias of Chalcis, who had 

. received assistance from Macedonia. He found that Plutarch had 
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deceived the Athenians with respect to the amount of support which 
he could offer. His own force was small, and through the ne^li^ence 
or treachenr of his ally he was brought into a perilous position in 
the plain of Tamyn», where he was exposed to an attack bj superior 
nuxnoers. He chose some rising grouna, and fortified his camp. Some 
of his men being mutinous, and straggling from the camp, he told his 
officers not to mind them, as they would do him more harm than good. 
When.Callias advanced with his Macedonian auxiliaries, some of the 
Athenians were eager to char^ : he told them to wait till he had 
offered sacrifice ; notwithstandmg which, his cavalry and the Eubceans 
rushed impetuously forward, but were speedily routed, Plutarch 
being the first to fly. Callias, thinking the battle won, led his troops 
in some confusion up to the Athenian lines, when Phocion, informing 
his men that the sacrifices were propitious, gave the order for attack ; 
and his small band of infantry, falling with fury upon their enemies, 
after an obstinate fi^it won the victory. Phocion afterwards ex- 
pelled Plutarch from Eretria, in which he established popular govern- 
ment, and secured it by a fort called Zaratra, which he occupied, on 
a neck of land projecting into the channel. His successor Molossus 
mana^d things so ill, that he was taken prisoner by the enemy ; and 
Eretna was lost to Athens. It fell soon under the tyranny of 
Clitarchus, a creature of Philip. 

In the year 351 b.c. Phocion went to assist Evagoras in the expe- 
dition for the reduction of Cyprus, wliich in the following year was . 
reannexed to the Persian empire. In 343 B.C. his services were 
required to secure Megara a^nst the intrigues of Philip. He 
marched rapidlv to the city with a large body of Athenians, and 
being welcomed, by the Megarian people, he proceeded to fortify the 
harbour of Nissea and complete the lon^ walls, thus bringing it 
under the protection of Athens, and defeating the plot of Ptoeodorus 
to introduce Macedonian troops. In 341 B.C. he restored Euboea to 
his country, driving out the t^rrants and the Macedonian garrisons 
from Eretria and Oreus. And in the following year he achieved the 
signal successes which preserved Byzantium and the Chersonese.^ 

Seeing the warlike aoilities displayed by Phocion, we cannot help 
deeming it unfortunate that he was not oftener employed, and parti- 
cularly in the critical campaigns of Olynthus and Chsoronea. Had 
he been sent to assist Phais^us in the defence of Thermopylse, the 
destiny of Greece might have been changed. He does not appear to 
have been entrusted with any important command until he was 
fort^-eight years of age. For the cause of this we must look partly 
to ms own unambitious temper of mind, partly to the politics of the 
time. Phocion was not a party man : both in private and in public 
life his views and his acts were independent : he did not command 
the political influence, and he would have disdained to use the arts, 

(1) See ante, pp. 32, 85, 37, 109, 209 : and see Vol. I. pp. 107, 119, 128, 296, 297. 
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which dfivated such men as CHiares to honoun and digiuties. He 
▼as generaUj exposed to the war-party ; and it was but natural thal^ 
when they had the opportunity, they should select for the exeeution 
of their measures the men who supported them. There is another 
thing also to be noticed. Phocion was an orator as well as a general. 
ht is said to hare been the last of the Athenians in whom those two 
functions were united. He nerer made long speeches ; yet he com* 
manded as much attention as any of those who mounted the platform. 
He spoke with a pithy and sententious brevity, which ooinported 
well with the gravity of lus demeanour, and had the more efiect on 
account of the esteem in which his character was held. "Without 
beinff ill-natured or discourteous, he had a dry caustic humour, which 
could administer very sharp reproof to those who, he thought, by 
their folly or |»:esumption, or oy the dangerous tendency of their 
argument deserved it. Even Demosthenes feared him, and onoe^ 
when Phocion rose to speak, whispered to a friend — ^ Here comes the 
ehopper ^ of my haranjgues." Nor did he spare the ^ofde themselves 
more than his competit(»rs^ but was constantly rebuking them for their 
follies. He told them once, he had eiven tnem a great deal of good 
advice, but they had not the wit to follow it. Yet tor all that he was 
a favourite with the assembly; for they respected his good qualities; 
and they always liked a man who threw life into their debates. 

A great number of his sayings are preserved by Plutarch ; among 
them the following : — 

Chares rallied him in the assembly upon the gravity of has counte- 
nance: Phocion said, "My grave Uicks never liurt the Athenians; 
but your mirth has cost them many a tear." 

Being asked in the theatre, why he was looking so thoughtful P 
**! am considering," said he, ** how to retrench sometlung in a speech 
I am about making to the people." 

Demosthenes said to him, '* The Athenians wiU kill you some day 
in one of their mad fits : " " And you," said he, " if ever they come 
to their senses." 

His speech having been received with applause in the assembly, 
he a^ed one of his friends, "if he had let drop anything silly or 
impertinent." 

Being reproached for defending an unworthy man, he said, " The 
innocent have no need of an advocate." 

Aristogiton, a pettifoggpg orator, having been sentenced to a 
heavy fine, requested Phocion to come and speak with him in prison. 
His iriendis advising him not to go, Phocion said, "I know no place 
where I would rather meet Aristogiton." 

He reproved the people for -their rejoicing at Philip's death, say- 
ins, "Bemember, the army that beat you at Ch»ronea is lessened 
only by one man." 

(1) ^orit. Thi» iUuBtntes the passage in the Oration on the Embassy (p. «0): 
a M Tov Xijtiv (awa/ur), &v r6 wop* hfiOp rOw ^ovSvrmv Awrr^, aiaic6irTeTm. 
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When Demosthenes wai^ mveighine asainst Alexander, tben before 
the walls of Thebes, Fhocion quoted the lines oi Homer, in which 
the c(Hnpanions of Ulysses entreat him not to provoke Pdyphemns : 
What booto the godless giant to provoke, 
Whose arm may sinl: us at a single stroke? *■ 

It is necessarj however to advert to the political character of 
Phocion, as to which there is some difference of opinion. AQtford 
regards him as the best of Athaiian statesmen. Plutarch takes 
bat little notice of those faults which Thirlwall and Grote comment 
en with not more severity than justice. Phocion as a statesman 
Delected the duty, which as a general he would have been the first 
to acknowledge; that of defending his country; defending her by 
his foresi^t and his counsel; des(97ing the danger that was xp- 
proachinff her, and advising the proper measures to avert it. He 
either did not see the peril, or, wnen he did see it, he despaired of 
safety. He gave up the game, while there was yet a chance of 
winning it. This is proved even by the campaign of Chseronea, the 
issue of which was doubtful, and might have been different, if there 
had been abler commanders on the Athenian side. Phocion was 
keenly alive to the faults of his countrymen, but he did not strive to 
amend them : he was content to sneer and mcnralise, without endea- 
vouring to instruct on improve. Athens, with all her faults, was the 
best governed of all the states in Greece, and secured the largest 
amount of rational happiness to her citizens. She was worth pre- 
serving for the sake of Greece and of the world. It was an injuir to 
the cause of civilization and humanity, that such a state should be 
overthrown by the brute strength of a semiharbarous power. Phocion 
should have cooperated with those who laboured to save their country, 
and not have thrown difficulties in their way. What Athens wanted 
was the energy which animated her citizens of a former age^ 
and the militarjr training and organization which gives efficiency 
to an army, ^o man was better aUe than Phocion to advise the 
Athenians upon these subjects ; yet we nowhere find him exhorting 
tbem to rouse from indolence and prepare for a struggle that was 
inevitable. Tamynse might have shown him that they were capable 
of doing something if pfoperly directed. Still he persisted in looking 
at the dark instrad of tne bright side of thin^ ; and though hi 
always did his duty in the field, he damped the ^Hiits of his country- 
men and fostered their apathv and idleness at home. His {^losof^j 
was one-sided, not teachmg him to be a good patriot as well as a 

(1) Pope's translation of the Odyssey, ix. 494, where the companions of Ulysses 
entreat him not to provoke Polyphemus :<- 

'Ov Kai mv Kovrovde fiaXutv /S^Xor, rrfaye vrta 

A^T«t it J|ircipov» Koi dii ^AfAtv •vt6#' oXtf^tfot. 

Phocion was probably ri|^ in his ooonsel here. Yet Demosihsnes might htnrt 

zi^loined, that Ulysses was not convinced by his companicDs, and quoted his wm^tf; 

*Qt ^dffav* &\\' ov irettfov kfi6v fitrfoXtfropa Qofiov. 
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cood man. Even in his sayings we may disoorer an inclination to 
be smart rather than jnst, to sacrifice truth occasionally to repartee. 
When Demosthenes advised that Philip should be engaged in war as 
far as possible away from Attica, Phocion said, "Let us not be so 
careful about the place where we fight, as how to get the victory/' 
Here, as it appears to me, Demosthenes gave sound advice, and 
Phocion's answer was not to the point. Demosthenes might have 
said, *' Yes ; I am also for taking every possible means to secure the 
victory ; but still I think it safer to figlit Philip abroad than at home. 
Let us do this, and not leave the other undone." Phocion censured 
the measures of Leosthenes which led to the Lamian war ; and being 
asked by Hyperides, when he would advise the Athenians to declare 
war, answered, '* When I see the young observant of discipline, the 
rich reader to contribute, and the orators abstaining from plunder.* 
This was ill-timed. 

Phocion seems to have thought, like Isocrates, that Macedonian 
ascenden^ was not inconsistent with the freedom of the Greek 
states. Chssronea soon undeceived him. When Philip invited a 
general congress to meet at Corinth, and Demades proposed that the 
Athenians snould join it, Phocion advised them to wait until they 
knew what Philip would demand. Afterwards, when it was found 
that Philip demanded of them a contingent of cavalry and ships, the 
Athenians Tsays Plutarch) repented that they had not followed 
Phocion's aavice. Yet it may be doubted, whether they would have 
done any good by merely absenting themselves from the congress. 

In the debate upon Alexander's demand of the orators, Phocion 
advised the people to surrender them, and urged the orators to yield 
themselves up tor the public good. We may credit the declaration 
which Plutarch puts into his mouth, that he would have been equally 
willing to resign his own life to ensure the safety of his country ; 
and yet it is painful to see Phocion recommending the sacrifice of 
these distinguished men to his country's enemy. Qf the relations 
which existed between Phocion and Demosthenes we know but little. 
They were opposed in politics ; vet it does not appear that they were 
enemies in private : not a word is ever uttered oy Demosthenes in 
disparagement of Phocion; ^ and it is observable that three important 
commands (upon the expeditions to Megara, to Euboea, and to By- 
zantium) were conferred upon him after Demosthenes had acquired 
political power. While we lament Phocion's mistaken vietfs of duty, 
we cannot suppose that he acted from any ill-will towards Demo- 
sthenes or his friends. He went with Demades on the deprecatory 
mission to Alexander,^ and was most favourablv received by that 
prince, who is reported on that occasion to have said, " The Athenians 

(1) Phocion appeared to support JEschines on his trial : he was, as we should say, 
awitness to character. Demosthenes, where he aUudes to his adversary's sup- 
porters, does not name Phocion, though he addresses Eubulus in lantraace of stronc 
leprooC See ante; pp. 189, 207, 208. ^2) See mSc, p. 318. 
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must keep their eyes open ; for, if anything should happen to me, 
they alone are worthy to command." 

Alexander during the short time that he conyersed with Phocion 
conceived a great re^rd for him, and, after he had gone to Asia, 
correspondea with him as a friend. In the letters which he wrote 
after his conquest of the Persian kingdom he omitted the word 
Greeting (the common form of salutation) to a|l persons whom he 
addressed except Antipater and Phocion. He could not however 
induce Phocion to accept any presents from him. To some officers 
"who brought him a hundred talents Phocion said — ^ How comes it 
that among all the Athenians I alone am the object of Alexander's 
hiounty ? " and being told, that it was because Alexander esteemed 
him alone to be a man of honour and probity; "then," said he, "let 
him allow me to continue so." Craterus was ordered to offer Phocion 
his choice of four Asiatic cities : this also he refused. Alexander in 
some displeasure wrote to say, that he could not regard a man as 
his friend, who would accept no obligation from him ; upon which 
Phocion requested him to pardon four persons, who for some offence 
were in custody at Sardis ; and accordingly they were set at liberty. 

When Alexander sent for the ships which the Athenians had pro- 
mised to furnish, and some opposition was made in the assemol^, 
Phocion wamled them to keep friendship with those in power, until 
thejr had greater power themselves. It does not appear what plart he 
took upon the motion for deifying Alexander. When Hai'palus came 
to Athens, Phocion rejected his bribes, but dissuaded the giving him 
up to Antipater. When the people were in excitement upon the first 
BOWS of Alexander s death, some siting it was false, others crying 
out that it was true — " Well," said Phocion, " if it is true to-day, it 
will be true to-morrow and the next day ; and we shall have time to 
dehberate about it at our leisure." 

He opposed the Lamian war from the first, thinkinff the Athenians 
would not have the means to carry it on. In the midst of their suc- 
cesses in the first year he disheartened them by his gloomy fore- 
bodings. Those who judge by the event have praised him ; yet the 
history of the war itself proves, in spite of all that Diodorus OjUd 
others haKre said to the contrary, that there was a very good chance 
of success, and that the Athenians were fully justified in commencing 
it. Had Phocion not shown so despondent a temper, he would pro- 
bably have been chosen to succeed Leosthenes as general of the 
allied army ; and his miUtary talents might have produced a different 
result. Once more only was he destined to lead his countrymen to 
victory. He had dissuaded them (perhaps prudently) from invading^ 
BoBotia, while the flower of their army was engaged in Thessaly. 
But when the Macedonian fleet, having been victorious at sea, made 
a descent at B.hamnus, and landed a Large force which overran and 
xava^d the country, Phocion mustered all that were capable of 
bearing arms, and putting iiimself at their head, marched to the 
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defence of Attica. Heie again we find bim, as in his joon^ daysy 
checking the too forward eagerness of his soldiers^ and ezertmg him- 
self to Keep them under command. Nor was this withoot effect. 
The Macedonians were routed, and thehr eeneral Mieion was sbdn. 
This was the last g^eam of success whi(£ attended the Athenian 
arms. 

When Antipater was approaching Athens with his yictorious army, 
Phoeion, as we have seen already, was lent with Benndes and Xeno- 
crates to appease him; -but the only terms wkkk he coidd obtain 
were such as annihilated his counti^'s independence. Athens was 
deprived of the few insular possessions whidi Philip had left her. 
She was foreed to aoo^ a new constitution, by whidi nearly two- 
thirds of her citizens were disfranchised. Many of them emigrated 
to Thrace, where Antipater offered them an abode. Some of the 
upper dass were banisned from the city. A Macedonian garrison 
was established at Munyehil^ to overawe any maloontcE^ that 
mig^t remain. 

Amidst all the oalamitiefl and disgraces whidi had fallen upon bis 
country, Phoeion {veserred his seroiity of mind. He had surrived 
all that was great and noble in Athens. There however he lived, on 
friendly terms with the Maced<mian ^venior, MenvUus, with whom 
he had been formerly acquainted : while he refrained firom all opposi- 
tion to the ruling power, which then would have been usdess, he 
refused all the proffered favours of Antipater, as he had once refused 
Alexander's. The influence whidi he could exert at Athens was 
greater than at any former period, owing indeed as mudi to MenyUus 
as to himself. Yet even of this poor consolation he was soon to be de- 
prived by the death of Antipater, which occasioned a new revolution. 

Antipater, befmre he died, had nominated Pdysperchon as his 
successor in the regency: Cassander, his son, prepared to contest 
this appointment, and, am<m^ other precautions wnkh he took to 
secure ids own nower, sent his friend Nicanor to Athens, to receive 
from Menyllus tne command of the garrison. MenyUns^ ignorant of 
Antipater's death, rescued his charge immediatdy. Polysperchon, 
to counteract the efforts of Cassander, drew up an edict in the name 
of king Arid»us, Philip's son, making liberal promises in favour of 
the Greek dties ; and wrote a conciliatory letter to Athens^ proposing 
to restore the demoerapy. At the same time he sent troops under 
his son Alexander to expel Nicanor from Munychia, and prepared 
himself to follow with a larger force. 

The Athenians, beguiled by the regent's letter, were ea^ to get 
rid of Nicanor and his garrkon; and a plot was laid to soze him in 
the Pineus, where he was invited to attend a meeting of the coundL 
Nicanor, who was secretly collecting rdnforoements to mamtain his 
position, attended the meeting, upon Phodon's undertaking te be 
answerable for his safety; but hastily withdrew, upon receiving a 
hint of his enemies' designs. Phodon was rq>roadied by the A&e* 
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nians for not haTing seized Nieanor's person, as he Biigbt have done. 
He asserted that th^e was no reason to suspect Incanor of anj 
hostile intention; bat this only a^ravated the displeasure of the 
people, when Nicanor, haying received his reinfcnrcementa from 
Salamis, surprised Piraeus in the night. He then offered to lead his 
countrymen asainst Nicanor, but thej refused to follow him, and 
soon afterwardS) when Alexander appeared wil^h his troops before the 
walls, they deposed Phocion from his office of generaL 

The Amenians had imagined, that Alexander was come to liberate 
them from the garrison and to enforce the king's ediet ; but they 
soon found themselves mistaken. Alexander was observed to hold 
private conferences with Nicanor. It was suspected that they were 
concerting measures t(^ether, and that Phocion, who had himself 
had interviews with Alexander, was at the bottom of the scheme. 
A number of exiles, who had followed the march of the Macedonian 
army, had got admission to the city, and helped to inflame the peo|d0 
against Phocion. One Agnonides accused him of treason : upon which 
he with some of his friends fled to the Macedonian camp. Agnonides 
persuaded the Athenians to send ambassadors with an accusation 
aeainst him to Polysperchon. Phocion was sent by Alexander with 
a letter recommeuiung him to his father's protection. 

Notwithstanding this, Polysperchon, who had now advanced with 
an army into Phocis, received nim with the utmost rudeness ; and, 
when he was accused by the Athenian envoys, refused to hear any 
defence. An uproar being occasioned by many of the Athenians 
speaking at once, "Put us all into one cage," said Agnonides, " and 
send us to Athens to try our quarrel there." This strange request 
was after a while complied with ; and Phocion and the other accused 
parties were put in a wagon, and sent in chains to Athens under the 
escort of Clitus. 

They were carried to the theatre, where the assembly was to sit in 
judgment upon them. A vast crowd was gathered, consisting in part 
of exiles, forei^ers, and slaves. The exiles were peculiarly exas- 
perated against Phocion, because he had been the friend of Antipater. 
Clitus read a letter from the kin^, which declared that he believed 
all the prisoners ^ilty, but that he left their case to the free judg- 
ment of the Athenian people^ The accusers chai^d Phocion with 
being the author of all the evils which had fallen upon them since 
the Lamian war; the overthrow of the democracy, the death and 
exile of so manv citizens, the yoke of the Macedonian garrison. It 
was in vain that he attempted to speak. His voice was drowned by 
clamour. " Athenians " — at length he exclaimed : — " I myself plead 
gujltj: but what have these my friends done P " — "It is enough" — 
cried the people — ^**that they are your accomplices." Agnonides 
moved, that tney should decide at once by show of hands, whether 
the prisoners were guilty; and if so, that they should be put to 
death. The sentence of condemnation was unanimous, xorture 
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was proposed ; but even Agnonides declared, he could never consent 
to treat Fhocion in such a manner : and one honest voice was heard 
to exclaim — "You are right, Agnonides: for if we put Phodon to 
the torture, what may you not expect ? ** 

Four of the condemned persons were carried with Fhocion to 
execution. He was insulted as he passed along : one man spat in 
his face: he turned to the archons and said — "Will no one correct 
this fellow's rudeness ? " He preserved his own calm composure-to 
the last, and endeavoured to cheer his companions. Being asked, if 
he had any message to his son, he answered—" Yes : tell him to for- 
get how the Athenians treated his father." ^icodes, who had been 
one of his dearest friends, entreated that he might drink the hemlock 
first. " Ah ! " said Fhocion ;" of all the requests you ever made 
tLis is the most jsainful to me : but, as I never refused }rou anything, 
I must grant this also." The executioner had not mixed hemlock 
enough for all, and asked twelve drachms for a fresh supply: 
•* What ? " said Fhocion : " can't on^ die free of cost at Athens? "— 
and he requested one of his friends to give the man his fee. 

Such was the end of Fhocion. It was compared to that of 
Socrates. It reminds one also of Sir Thomas More. 



APPENDIX III. 
THE COUNCIL OF AREOPAGUS. 

This council, so called from the Hill of Mars, where it held its 
sittings, near the Acropolis, was a judicial and deliberative body 
greatly esteemed at Athens. It was from time immemorial established 
as a court of criminal jurisdiction, to try cases of murder, maiming, 
and arson. It sat in the open air, to escape the pollution of .being 
under the same roof with the guilty. In its proceedings the utmost 
solemnity was observed. Both parties were sworn to speak the 
truth; and the facts alone were mquired into, without appeals to 
the feelings or oratorical display. 

The Areopagites used to be taken from the noble families of Attica, 
But Solon introduced a new law, that the Archons whose official con- 
duct had been approved should be members of this council for life. 
At the same time ne enlarged the power of the council, attacliiug to 
it political and censorial duties, in order that with the council of five 
hundred it might act as a check upon the democracy. 

In their censorial character the Areopagites kept watch over the 
religion and morals of the city, maintained order and decency, looked 
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to the edadation of tire young, inquired how people got their living, 
and checked riotous excesses and debauchery. They had power to 
summon before them and punish offenders. They acted often from 
their own personal knowledge without requiring testimonial evidence. 
We read of their entering houses on feast days, to see that the 
guests were not too numerous. Menedemus and Asclepiades, two 
poor young men, were called before the council, and asked how they 
cclldd manage to live, when they spent all their days in idleness in 
company with philosophers: they proved that every night thejr 
earned two drachms by grinding at a mill ; whereupon the council 
rewarded them with a present of two hundred drachms. 

As a political body, it was their province to inquire into offences 
against the state and report them to the people. If the public safety 
required it, or if there was not time to wait for the oroinary course 
of law, they could interfere summarily to avert threatened danger, 
to prevent the consummation of ciime, or bring the offenders to 
speedy justice. 

For example : after the battle o£ Chseronea, when it was expected 
that Athens would be besieged, the Areopagites caused certain men, 
vfho were preparing to leave their country, to be seized and put to 
deatL So also, they put Antiphon to the torture and sentenced him 
to death, although he had been dismissed by the popular assembly ; 
and they deprived -^schines, suspected of being Jiis accomplice,, of 
an office to which he had been elected by the ])eople.^ 

Or the people might ^ive a special commission to be executed by 
the Areopagites. Thus m the affair of Harpalus a decree was passed, 
directing them to investigate what had become of the treasure which 
that officer brought to Athens. They instituted a rigid inquiry, 
searching the houses of the suspected parties ; and then made a re- 
port, charging several pe'rsons with having received presents, and 
among them, JDemades and Demosthenes. 

Ha3 not the council maintained a high character for justice, pru- 
dence, and moderation, it would have been impossible for such inquisi- 
torial and sunomary powers to have been tolerated in a free state like 
Athens. That they were exercised generally to the advantage of 
the people, and that public opinion supported them, appears from the 
express testimony of Isocrates, jEschines, knd other writers. Tsocrates 
in his Areopa^tic oration contrasts the loose morals of his own time 
with those of a former age, over which the Areopagus exercised a 
greater control : he says, that it was the most esteemed tribunal in 
Greece ; that even bad men, when they became members of it, dis- 
carded their own nature, and conformed to the character of the 
institution. 

In the time of Pericles the democratical party, of which that 
statesman was at the head, looked with jealousy upon the council of 

(1) See ante, pp. 56, 118, 181 ; and Vol. I. p. 168, note S. 
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Areopagus, on account of the support wMch they thoi^iiit it mve to 
the aristoeratical or conserrative interest : and they exerted them- 
adves to brin? it into discredit with the people, and to weaken its 
authority. The opposite party, headed by Cimon, resisted this 
attempt ; and the pc«t JSscnylus engaged his pen in the same cause. 
The tragedy of the Eumeuides is said to have been composed for the 
express purpose of upholding the authority of the Areopagus. He 
there shows how it was esteblished by the tutelary goddess \>f 
Athens ; how its first sitting was appointed for the trial of Orestes, 
pursued by the vengeful Furies for shedding his mother's blood; how 
it pronounced his aequittsd with the aid and sanction of the goddess; 
how Orestes vowed nnr himself and his country eternal alliance with 
Athens ; and how Pallas declared, that the court and oonncil» com- 
posed of the best and worthiest Athenian citizens, revered for ite 
wisdom and incorruptibility, should endure to all a^ and be the 
safeguard of the country.^ The inference was that, instead of seek- 
ing to encroach upon the power of this solemn and awful tribunal^ 
the people of Athens ought to regard it with veneration, and main- 
tain it m all its integrity. However, notwithstanding this powerful 
appeal and all the opposition of Cimon and his party, Ephialtes in 
tne year b.c. 458 earned a decree, which to some extent abridged or 
limited the powers of the council. The exact nature of the change 
which he introduced is a matter of controversy. That the criminal 
jurisdiction of the court was not interfered with, appears from the 
testimony of Demosthenes, who in the oration asaanst Aristocrates 
says, that neith» tyrants nor people had ever deprived it of that 
jurisdiction, and that even the condemned had never complained of 
ite verdicts. That it still continued to exercise large and undefined 
powers of an inquisitorial and political character, appears &om the 
examples above mentioned, occurring in the age of Demosthenes. 
It is not unlikely however that some df the- censorial fonctions of the 
Areopagus may have been taken away altogether. But what is still 
more probable is, that the Areopagites, as a political body, were 

(1) See the Enmenides, 465 :— 

Kpivoffa 6* itvrSh/ rSv kfA&v ra fi4\ra<Ta 
n^«, itcuptiv Tovro wp&ffji' irnrifJLUtt 
ZpKov wep&vrat fin^v iK6iKov ^pe<riV. 



And 651-670: 



wptiraf dtKat Kpivovrev cufiarot xwrov. 
iStrrtu di Kai r6 \otv6v *Apyei^ vrpar^ 
iMi biKovr&v rovro fiovXwTtipiov* 

T0(6vde rot rapfiovvrev ivdUtav erifiatf 
ipvfid re x*"por '''^ iroXeuc <rwr^p(ov r 
^XOtT* ^Vi ocov oSrtt iLvBputfttiv Sxfi* 
o9re XKv0p<riVf oSr« IleXoiror hv roiroi*. 
itepi&v &6tKTOv TovTO fiovXevrffpioVf 
alioTovt o$u$vixovt eit66vrtiv iiirep 
kyptrropot tppovpnfia tnt KaBiarafiau 
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made acoonntaMe to the peqsle for the proper discharge of their 
duties. This wonld be a regulation perfectly just of itself, and in 
acoordanoe with the spirit of the Athenian oonstitntion, which did 
not permit the existence of any irresponsible functionaries. Under 
the check of soch a law, they would be more cantions how they in- 
terfered on ordinary occasions with the rights and liberties of their 
fellow-citizens : but it would not prevent them from taking strong 
measures for the pnblic safety or advantage, when necessity re- 
paired it.^ 



APPENDIX IV. 

THE COUNCIL OP FIVE HUNDBBD. 

Thx conncU or senate of five hundred was an executive' and de- 
liberative body, appointed to manage various departments of the 
public business, more especially that which related to the popular 
assembly. As establishea by Solon, it consisted of four liundred 
members, a hundred from each of the four tribes into which the 
Athenians were then divided : but when the ten tribes were substi- 
tuted by Clisthenes for the four, the number of councillors was raised 
to t7t hundred, fifty being taken from each of the tribes. They 
were annuallv chosen by lot — ^in Solon's time from the three first 
classes only, out afterwards from the whole body of the people-— with 
no other restriction than that they must be genuine citizois on both 
the father's and the mother's side, and of the age of thirty. To 
ensure the legal qualification, the councillors elect underwent a 
scrutiny* before the existing council, and if any one was rejected^ 
another was chosen in his room from the same tribe. Having passed 
the scrutiny, they took an oath to observe the laws and consult for 
the good of the commonwealth. At the expiration of their year of 
ofiSlce the^ had, like all other functionaries, to render an account -of 
their official conduct to the auditors : and during the term any one 
was liable to be expelled by his colleagues for mtsuehaviour. 

For the more convenient despatch of business, the tribes appor- 
tioned the year amon^ them, and took the duties in rotation. The 
council was thus divided into ten bodies of fiffcy men, who were 
called Ftytanes, or Presidents, and who for the time represented the 
-whole council. Their term of office was called a Prytany, or Pre- 
sidency. As the limar year at Athens consisted of 854 dims, it was 
so arranged, that there were six Fryf antes of thirty-fire dfays each, 

■ (1) See Thirlwall*! History of Onece, tii. 18, 22; and WliiBton't uticle on the 
Areopagiu, in the Ardueolo^al Dietionary.' 
(2) AoKifiaaia, | 
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' and four of thirty-six, the supernumerary days being assigned to the 
four last Piyianies, This was a little modified in intercalated years.' 
The turns were determined by lot. Prom the Trytanes again were 
taken for every seven days of their term of office an executive com- 
mittee, called Froedri. They had an Epistates, or chairman, chosen 
for each of the seven days, by whom were kept the public records 
and seal. 

Besides the committee thus taken from the presiding tribe, the 
chairman ha^ to form a committee of nine councillors from the other 
tribes, choosing one from each by lot. This mixed committee attended 
all the meetings of the council and the assembly, and nothiiig could 
be done without their sanction. The object of this reg[ulation was, 
to give the other tribes a check upon tne presiding tribe. And it 
appears that in later times the mixea committee performed the duties 
anciently appropriated to the committee of the single tribe ; which 
was a better arrangement.' 

The council was to be, according to Solon's design, a sort of direc- 
torial committee, to assist the people in their deliberations, and to 
guide and control their acts in assembly. It was their duty to dis- 
cuss beforehand, and also to prepare and draw up in proper form, 
the measures that were to be submitted to the people, whether they 
emanated from themselves, or were proposed ixj any private indi- 
viduals. This afforded some guarantee, that no ill-considered mea- 
sures would be brought before the assembly. The proposition to be 
introduced,, having received the sanction of the council, was called 
a Probouleuma, a decree or order of council, and when it was ratified 
by the assembly, it became a Pa&pUmaf or decree of the people. 
Thus, as we have seen, Ctesiphon's decree in honour of Demosthenes 
first passed the council, and afterwards the assembly. It would have 
been impossible however, in a democracy such as that of Athens 
became, to adhere to the ancient rule, which required every decree 
moved in the assembly to have been first approved by the council. 
This therefore was soon dispensed with. Amendments were proposed 
during the discussion of a oill, which the people could adopt if thej 
pleased. And any citizen was at liberty to move a decree, upon first 
applying to the committee of council, and either getting them to pre- 
pare it for him, or obtaining their assent to it as prepared by himself. 
The form of the ancient practice was thus still preserved ; for every 
motion was made through the council, though they might not actually 
have formed an opinion of its merits. And if it appeared to the com- 
mittee of council, that any motion was objectionable, either in point 
of form or on more serious ^unds, thejr might refuse to bring it 
before the assemblv ; for which refusal, if improper, they would of 
course be responsible to the people. 

(1 ) Such is the explanation of Schomann. De Comitii;, p. 84. AntiqmUtes Jurl» 
Publici, p. 217. 

(2) But the decree of the council wai called 80inetimes*'Fij^i<rMa. 
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' It was the business of the Prytanes in general to convene, the 
popular assembly, and to give jpublic notice of the business to be 
transacted. Their committee attended with the chairman and pre- 
sided over it. They proposed the subject of discussion ; caused to 
be read by the usher any bill which had been proposed ; permitted 
the orators to speak; put the question to the assemoly; and took the 
votes.^ 

Besides preparing questions for the general assembly, the coun* 
cil had a right to issue ordinances of their own, which, if not 
set kside by the people, remained in force for the year. And some- 
times, for the sake of convenience, the people specially delegated to 
the Council of Five Hundred, as they did to tne Areopagus, extra- 
ordinary powers, which they could not have ventured to exercise of 
their own authority. Of this we have seen an example in the case 
of the embassy to Philip, when the council issued that order, which 
Demosthenes complains of his colleagues for disobeying.'^' 

The executive duties of the council were very numerous. The 
whole financial department of the administration was under their 
control. They superintended the letting of the public revenues.' 
They exacted payment from the lessees, and haa power to send 
defaulters to pnson. The collectors and receivers accounted to them 
for the public monies. The treasurers of the revenue received the 
monies handed over to them by their predecessors in the presence of 
some members of the council. In every Fryiany an account of the 
revenue was laid by the council before the people. 

They had the charge of building a certain number of galleys every 
year; and of rewarding those captains who had been most expeditious 
in the equipping and launching of their vessels. It was their peculiar 
duty, to see thaj; the horsemen whom the citv maintained were 
properly trained and exercised, and their horses kept in good condi- 
tion. And they attended in some measure to the musters of infantry 
and seamen. 

We have seen that the councillors of the year examined the coun- 
cillors elect as to their qualification for office. They had also to 
examine the archons elect, to see whether they were qualified by law, 
and worthy in all respects to undertake that important magistracy. 
Any citizen might come before them to show grounds of disqualifica- 
tion ; and the council might hear arguments on both sides, and send 
the case, if they pleased, to be determined by a court of justice. The 
speech of Lysias against Evander is an example of a case of this ' 
kind beard before the counciL 

(1) They irere 8aid-=-xpiM<>T*t«(v (to open the business of the assembly); fv^a% 
wporiBevoi (to give leave to address the assembly); hwi^n^iCttv, or iwixetaoroviav 
Stdovot (to pat the question to the vote). SchSmann, De Comitiis, 89, 91, 120 i Ant. 
Juris Pnbllci, 221. For more on the subject of the Assembly, see the foUowing 
Appendix. (2) See ante,>. 897. 

(S) A board of officers, called JUtMirat, acted under their superintendenct* 

Z 
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Lnpeacfaments^ for any grave misdemeanoiira, trhich could not so 
well be dealt with by tlie ordinaiy^rocess^s of law, mi^ht be pre* 
ferred to the conncu, who took cognisance of them m the first 
instance, and could themselTes impose a penalty not exceeding five 
hundred drachms; but if theofience demanded a heavier punishment, 
th^ had to bring it before the popular assembly or a jury. 



The council sat every day in the year, except holidays, for the 
transaction of business. To the multifarious character of their oc- 
cupations Xenophon bears testimony in a remarkable passage in his 
treatise on the Athenian republic, as follows : 

^' I find some persons complain, that a man may wait a twelvemonth 
at Athens before he can get an audience of the council or the people. 
The fact is, they have so much to do at Athens, they are obliged to 
send away some without hearing them. How could it be otherwise, 
when they have more festivals to keep than any city in Greece, 
during which it is not easy to despatch public business; and they 
have more lawsuits, prosecutions, and audits, than all the rest of the 
world ? The council has a multitude of questions to consider, about 
war, about supplies of money, about the passing of laws, about the 
daily affairs of the city and those of their allies. They have also to 
receive tribute, and attend to the arsenals and the service of the 
temples. Is it at all wonderful, that, with so many occupations^ they 
are not able to transact business with everybody?" 

The council-chamber Was open to the public, and strangers some- 
times attended to hear their consultations,' but might be directed 
to withdraw. 

To assist them, the council had two secretaries; one* <rf whom 
was chosen for each presidency, whose business it was to keep 
the decrees and other records drawn up during that particular term ; 
and another,* elected for the whole year, who had custody of the 
laws. There was also a checking-clerk,^ whose especial duty it was 
to take an account of the monies received by his employers. And 
these doubtless had under-derks® to assist them. 

The members received two drachms a-day for their services, be- 
sides dinner at the public cost in the Prytaneum, or city-hall, which 
was close to the council-chamber.^ During their year of office they 
were exempt from military service: and, as a further mark of distinc- 
tion, principal places in the theatre were assigned to them. At their 
meetings they wore a wreath of myrtle ; and at the end of the year, 
if they had given satisfaction, it was customary for the people to re- 
ward the whole body with a golden crown. 

(1) Elo-a<y76X/a(. (2) See an example, ante, p. 127. 

'"^ rpa/u/uarevr Kara Upvraveiav,, See, as to this officer ilhd the others meikftioned 

■» Schomann, De Comitiis, 319, 320. (4) Tpa^narew rm /SovXqt. 

(5) 'Avrtypa^evt -nit fiavKtit. (6) *rir<ytpafi,fxarM. 

(7) As to the Prytaneum, see ante, p. 180. 



below, 
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THE POPULAR ASSEMBLY. 

The will of the sovere^ people of. Athens was expressed in the 
Ecclesia, or Assembly. Ebere were brought before them all matters 
which, as the supreme power of the state, they had to order or dis* 
pose of : questions of war and peace, treaties and alliances, levying 
of troops, raising of supplies, application of the revenue, religious 
ordinances, bestowing of citizensnip and other honours, privileges, 
or rewards: likewise, the revision of^the laws, the election of a great 
variety of magistrates and public functionaries, ambassadors or other 
persons entrusted with special commissions ; impeachments and in* 
formations for treason and high misdemeanours, which they either 
determined finally themselves, or sent before a judicial tribunal. 
Indeed, there was no question which could not ultimatel^r be de^t 
with by the assembled people, if they chose to exert their plenary 
anthority, though by the ordinary constitutional practice the duties 
of the Ecclesia were pretty well defined. 

Anciently the people used to assemble once only in each Prytany, 
or ten times a-year. After the democracy had grown stronger, and 
the business to be done by the whole people increased in magnitude 
and importance, they met four times in each Prytany. These were 
called tnc ordinary or regular assemblies.* On what days thej were 
held, is not known; but it is thought they varied in the different 
terms.^ The Athenians avoided meeting on holidays or unlucky' 
days. Assemblies however might be convened for other besides the 
regular days, if any emergency required it. These were called 
extraordinary.* 

The Assembly nsed anciently to be held in the market-place. After- 
wards it was transferred to the Pnyx,® and at a later period to the 
theatre of Bacchus. But it might be held anywhere, either in the city, 
or the Piraeus, or elsewhere. The Pnyx, which was the common 
place of meeting in the time of Thucymdes and Demosthenes, was 
an open semicircular piece of ground, opposite the Areopagus. It was 

(1) Kvptat, or vofufiot. 

(2) See SchSmann, De Comitiis, chapters i. and ii. : Antiq. Juris Publici, p. 219. ] 

(3) 'Airo0pd3er. Nefasti, as the Romans would say. (4) ^vyKXnroi, 
(5) Hence the joke hi the Knights of Aristophanes, where Demtu (the impersona- 
tion of the Athenian people, like our John BuU) is ealled A^/uor nvvxirnv, Demus of 
Pn^x, as if the Pnyx were a township which gave him his legal addition. 

z2 
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naturally on an incline; but to make ft level, the lower end was 
raised by a stone pavement.^ Here was the entrance for the people."^ 
The other end was skirted by a wall, from the centre of which pro- 
jected the Bema, or speaker's platform, which was cut out of solid 
rock' ten feet from the ground, and to which there was an ascent by 
eight steps. There were stone seats for the people next the wall, 
and wooden benches in the middle. 

The assemblies were usually convened by the presidents of the I 
council, who published a notice four days before, specifying the day 
of meeting and the business to be transacted.* Extraordinary as- 
semblies were called by the generals. All citizens of the age of 
twenty, who had been duly registered, were entitled to attend and 
vote. In early times it was considered by the greater number of 
them a burden rather than a privilege, as we may see by the regula- 
tions adopted to enforce attendance. A crier went round on the day 
to collect the citizens. Those who absented themselves were liable 
to a fine, which six officers called Lexiarchs were authorized to en- 
force. The police carried a rope stained with ruddle round the 
market and other public places ; with this they drove the idlers to 
the assembly, or marked them if they would not go ; at the same 
time blocking up the passages, to prevent their getting away.* To 
encourage the attendance of the poorer citizens, a regulation was 
introduced by Pericles, allowing a fee of an obol to those who came 
early. This was afterwards increased to three obols. A ticket was 
given to them on entrance, which entitled them afterwards to demand 
their fee from the Thesmothetae. The Lexiarchs took care, after the 
business had begun, to keep the voters from coming out, and prevent 
the intrusion of strangers. 

The assembly was presided over by the Proedri, that is, the com- 
mittee of the tribe in office, assisted by the mixed committee, as be- 
fore mentioned.' They sat on the steps before the speaker's platform, 
and maintained order among the people, with the assistance of the 
police, who were at hand to remove either from the platform or the 
seats any person who violated the prescribed rules, or offended against 
decency or propriety. They had power to impose on the instant a 

(1) Hence the name of the Pnsrx, according to Suidas, iropd rf/v rfiv \i6i»v rrvKvo- 
Ttira (on account of its being thickly paved with stones). Others have thought it 
took its name from the dense congregation of people. 

(2) Hence the expression, hvafiaiveiv elr tiiv ktuCKi\tria¥ (because they had to 
ascend). See ante, p. 68. 

(3) Hence it is called, Hu stone, in Aristophanes, Pax, 680 : 

'OoTK (cpoT6t yvv rov \i$ov rov *v ry llvvKi. 

(4) Hence the expressions, npoyod^etv kKK\ti<riav, wportBiva* kKKXntrlav. 

(5) Provided they were not under anuia. The age, Schumann thinks, was 
eighteen. (De Comitiis, 76.) 

(6) Aristephanes, Acham. 22 : 

Ol y kv dyop^ XaXcvci k&vm Kal icdrM 
To trxoiviov ^te^owt rb fie/ui(Xr«/i^vov. 

(7) See the last Appendix. 
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fine of fifty drachms: graver offences were referred to the council or 
the next assembly. At a later period a further regulation was 
adopted, owing to the outrageous conduct of Timarchus, who made 
an assault with his fists upon some of those about him. A special 
body of men was appiointed for every assembly day, to sit in the 
front benches, and assist the presiding councillors in keeping order. 
Each tribe took its turn of making the appointment.^ 

Before the business of the day commenced, a sacrifice of purifica- 
tion was offered. The lustral victims were young pigs, whose blood 
was carried round and sprinkled on the seats,^ while at the same 
time incense was burned in a censer. The crier then pronounced a 
form of prayer and commination, imploring the gods to bless and 
prosper the consultations of the people, and impreciating a ciirse 
upon all enemies and traitors.^ 

The chairman then opened the business of the day. If any bill 
had been prepared by the council, it was read by the crier or usher, 
and the people were asked if it met their approbation. If there was 
no opposition, it passed. Any citizen however might oppose it, or 
move an amendment. If the council had no decree framea by them- 
selves, any citizen might propose one on the instant: it was necessary 
only that U should be in writing and in a proper form. He then 
dehvered it to the presiding committee, to be read as a motion to the 
assembly; and if tlie committee saw nothing objectionable in it, they 
complied with his request. Cases occurred, where some one or more 
members of the committee opposed the reading of a motion, as being 
either illegal, or grossly improper, or irrelevant to the question before 
them. They were responsible however to the people, if they threw any 
vexatious impediment in the way of a citizen moving a decree ; and 
sometimes the assembly itself would insist upon the question being 
put to them, notwithstanding the veto of the councillors, -^schines 
m his speech on the Embassy ^ves us an example. He says that 
Aleximachus moved a decree, authorizing the deputy of Cersobleptes 
to take the oath of peace to Philip ; that the decree was delivered to 
the committee, and read to the assembly; that Demosthenes, being 
one of the committee, got up and declared he would not allow the 
question to be put ; the people however were clamorous on the other 
side, and he was obliged to yield.* 

Every member of the Assembly was at liberty to speak^ but only 
once in the debate. According to the institution of Solon, those 
who were above fifty years old were first called upon, and afterwards 
the younger men. JSut this custom fell into disuse. "We find 
Demosthenes alluding to it in the opening of the first Philippic. 
Although all citizens had the right of speaking, the privilege was of 

(1) Hence called, A wpoeipevovca ^v\fi. SchSmann, De Comitiis, 88. 

(2) Young pigs -were considered by the Athenians to have peculiarly expiatory 
powers. (3) See ante, p. 102. 

(4) See SchSmann, De Ck)mitii8, 119. , 
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ooTiTse exercised b^ a few only, who felt themsdves oompetent to the 
task; and in the time of Demosthenes, when rhetoric was studied as 
a science, the debates were mostly confined to a few^ractised orators 
and statesmen, as they are generally elsewhere.^ Whoever rose to 
speak, put on a wreath of myrtle, as a token that he was performing 
a pnbhc dnty, and entitled on that aooonnt to respect. It was a 
breach of decorum to interrupt the speaker ; yet one whidi it must 
hare been impossible to prevent, ascept where it proceeded from a 
small number of persons. How Demosthenes was put down by the 
damours of Philocrates and others, he himself deacnbes.' 

When the debate was ended, the dudnnan put the question to the 
vote. The method of voting was either by idiow of hands,' or by 
ballot.* ^low of hands was the most common. The ballot was re- 
sorted to in a few cases, where it was expedient to ascertain the 
number of voters as accurately as possible^ or to ensure secresy. 
These were chiefly cases of privUegU, such as ostracism and con- 
demnation of state criminals, granting of citisenship or exemption 
from taxes, or restoration of the franchise. In all those cases the 
law required that there should be at least six thousand voters in 
&vottr of the motion. Gksnerally speaking however, the questions 
before the assembly were decided by a majority of votes. The chair- 
man declared the numbers.* 

When all the business was concluded, the crier by oommand of 
the presid^its dismissed the assembly. If the business could not be 
finisned in one day, it might^be adjourned to the next day, or to the 
one after.* This happened sometimes on a sudden shower of rain 
or a thunderstorm. Anything of this sort was considered as an un- 
lucky omen among the Greeks.^ 

A decree having been carried by the votes of the people, it was 
copied on a tablet, and deposited by the secretaiy among otner public 
teooids in the temple of Gybele.* Sometimes it was engraved on 
brass or stone, and set up in a conspicuous place, to be seen by all. 
As to the form in which aecrees were drawn up, the reader may oon* 
suit Schomann.' The mover's name was usually inserted, he bemg 
responsible for Uie measure, as we shall presently see. 

(1) Hence the p^roper or dfiM*rrop<»< are distincraished from the tdiAr«u, or general 
body of citizens, vho took no part in the debates. They are not to be oonfooBded 
«Uh the wvvfnopo$^ or publfe advocates ; as to vhom, see the MTcnth ApyeBdix. 

(2) See ante. p. 128. (3) Xecparoy/a. (4) -iit^or. 
ifiS He waa said, avairopeveiv rar x^^forovia^. 

(6) Axistophanes, Acham. 171 : 

««vf ep^Kttc dwthHxi, irapet««u d* alv 2vqv. 
ol tap npvravetc \vovoi r^v iicicXiKrtav. 

'' (7) Such a phenomenon iras called dtowrt/Jiia. Any individual might call thft 
attention of the presidents to the occurrence; as Diesopolis does ia the Adianuais, 

^XX* dwayfteim fiii roceCy 4facXi|Wa» 
ToSt epa(( «-cpi ^utf 0OV* \4f» 9* ifu¥ $rt 

(8) T6 Mnrpfov. (9) 5e Couitiit, «. IS. 
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We hsre to distiilguisli between decrees and laws,^ in the Athenian 
sense. Decrees are measures of goyemment, relating to particular 
matters or occasions ; as for example, the election of magistrates, or 
the punishment of offenders ; a dedaiation of war, or a resolution to 
make peace. They had indeed the force of laws for the time being, 
80 far as regarded the obedience due to them. But by laws we are 
to understand the permanent institutions and ordinances of the 
commonwealth, by which every man knows how he is governed, and 
what are his franchises and rights. How these might be enacted 
and repealed at Athens, is explained in a following appendix. 



APPENDIX VI. 
THE OPINION OF POLTBIITS. 

PoLYBnrs, in the seventeenth book of his history, defends against 
the attack of Demosthenes those Greek statesmen, esj}eciaDy of 
Messene and Megalopolis, who took the Macedonian side in pohtics, 
and dissuaded their countrymen from taking arms against Philip.' 
The passage is as follows :— 

** Demosthenes, deserving as he is of praise in many cespects, 
must be condemned for the reckless and indiscriminate manner in 
-which he reviles the most eminent Greek statesmen; saying, that in 
Arcadia Cercidas and Hieronymus and Eucampidas were traitors to 
Greece, because they joined alliance with Philip ; in Messene, the 
sons of Phiiiades, Hfeon and Thrasylochus ; in Argos, Myrtis and 
Teledamus and MnaSeas : likewise in Thessidy, Daochus and Cineas, 
and amon^ the Boeotians, Theogiton and l!imolaus. And besides 
these, he nas given a long list of others, with their names and 
countries. Now all the above-mentioned statesmen have good and 
mnple grotnds of justification for their conduct, but especially those 
of Arc»dia and Messene. For they, having invited Philip into Pelo- 
ponnesus and humbled the LacedsBmonians, gave repose and security 
to all the inhabitants of the PeninsuU: further, by recovering the 
territory and towns, which the Laeedaemonians in their days of pros- 
perity had taken from the Messenians, Megalopolitans, Tegeans and 
Argives, thev unquestionably promoted the welfare of their countries. 
80 far therefore from going to war with Philip and the Macedonians, 
they were bound to nse every exertion to increase their honour and 
gloiy. I grant, if at the same time they received a garrison in their 

(1) ^t|0<a-/iara and vofiot, 

(2) The principal passages of Demostbenet will be ftnmd ante, pp. 29i U, t9, IM, 
109, 209. 
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countries from Philip, or overturned the kws and deprived their 
fellow-citizens of their rights and liberties, from motives of avarice 
or ambition, they deserved the reproach cast upon them. But if 
in the honest discharge of their duty as citizens they differed in 
judgment with Demostnenes, not considering the interests of Athens 
and of their own countries to be identical, surely he ought not to 
have called them traitors on that account. Measuring everything by 
the interests of his own commonwealth, and thinking that all the 
Greeks should have looked up to the Athenians or else oe stigmatized 
as traitors, it seems to me, he has taken a very wrong and mistaken 
view. My opinion is confirmed by the events that happened in 
Greece, which show that the true foresight was exercised, not by 
Demosthenes, but by Eucampidas and Hieronymus and Cercidas and 
the sons of Philiades. Por the Athenians by their contest with 
Philip incurred si^al disasters, being defeated in battle at Ghseronea; 
and, out for the kmg's magnanimity and regard for his own honour, 
they would have suffered still more grievously than they did through 
the counsels of Demosthenes ; whereas those other statesmen en- 
abled the confederate Arcadians to enjoy perfect security against 
Jjacedfiemon, from which their respective countries reaped many im- 
portant advantages." 

If Demosthenes has been too severe upon the Greek statesmen, 
Polybius has not been quite just to Demosthenes. Polybius, looking 
at the state of Greece in his own time, argues as if the struggle 
against Philip was desperate, forgetting that it was rendered so by 
the very supineness and want of combination of which Demosthenes 
complains. Had the Athenians been assisted at Chseronea by such 
a force of Peloponnesians as afterwards battled with Antipater, 
Greece might have been saved^ Again : — ^the facts of the case are 
not exactly as Polybius represents them. Messene and Megalopolis 
were capable of defending themselves against Sparta without Philip's 
protection. Even if it were not so, they but exchanged one master 
for another. Though they might not feel the weight of his yoke 
immediately, it was a yoke destined to gall them at no distant time. 
The humiliation of Sparta was a poor consolation to freemen who 
were humiliated themselves. The congress of Corinth and Philip's 
victorious proopess through Peloponnesus, are evidences to the world 
that Grecian independence was gone. The Peloponnesians follow 
Alexander to bis wars, as they had anciently followed Sparta, but 
less in the character of allies than of vassals. Alexander insults and 
terrifies them by his edicts. A tyranny is established in Messene. 
The Arcadians gain neither security nor repose by their fidelity to a 
foreign potentate. Two bloody wars, and Megalopolis twice besieged, 
first by A^iS} and afterwards by Polysperchon, are the speedy and 
bitter fruits of Macedonian protection; disproving the foresight 
irhich Polybius claims for his countrymen.* 

(1) Polybius was a Megalopolitan. 
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It is true, tliat pH^evous faults were committed both by Sparta and 
Athens. Sparta should have abandoned her pretensions to Aiessenia 
and her ag^ssive designs against her neigh oours. Athens (not to 
speak of other errors) missed an excellent opportunity of gathering 
to her side a Peloponnesian confederacy, when the Megalopolitans 
solicited her aid against Sparta in the year B.C. 353. She should 
then have stood boldly forward, and declared that she would not per- 
mit Sparta to threaten the independence of her neighbours. This 
was what Demosthenes advised. The Athenians chose a timid course, 
which was not forgotten when she herself needed assistance. Un- 
fortunately the patriotism of the Greeks in general was too narrow, 
and their wisdom too short-sighted, to perceive that the cause of 
Athens against Philip was their own. 

Polybius himself, in reference to the conduct of the Messenians at 
a later period, reasons more justly.^ Censuring generally that policy 
which is determined to have peace at any sacrifice, he says the Mes* 
senians had been guilty of such an error; and the consequence was 
that, although thev escaped sbme trouble and dajiger for the time, 
they incurred still greater misfortunes in the end. Having two 
powerful people for their neighbours, the Lacedsmonians and the 
Arcadians — ^tne former of whom nourished an implacable hostility 
against them, while the latter were their friends and well-wishers— 
tne lyiessenians did not meet either the enmitv of the one or the 
friendship of tfie other with a eenerous and brave spirit. When 
their neighbours were at war, the Messenians kept aloof, and, as 
their country lay out of the way, they were free from annoyance. 
But when the Lacedssmonians had nothing else to do, they attacked 
the Messenians, who had not the courage to resist bv themselves, 
and through their system of neutrality were deprived of auxiliaries. 

He goes on to declare, that, if there should be a new revolution in 
Peloponnesus, the onlr chance of safety for the Messenians and 
Me^opolitans would be, to form an intimate union for mutnal pro- 
tection, according to the original design of Epaminondas, ana to, 
stand firmly and faithfully by one another in all difficulties and 
dangers. 

Jacobs has expressed his opinion to the following effect, in the 
{preface to his translation of Demosthenes :— 

'^The patriotic feelings which inspired Demosthenes were not 
equally felt by all the leadmg statesmen in Greece ; but these feelings 
did not allow him always to be just towards men, who, being placed 
in different circumstances from himself, espoused a different line of 
politics. He frequently complains of the number of traitors, who 
sprang up like a crop of weeds in the states and cities of Greece, 
and attached themselves to the interests of Macedonia. If the 
words of the orator are to be taken in their literal sense, there must 
Lave been such a depth of corruption among the Greeks, that heaven 

(1) Lib. iv. 82, 33. 
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itself coald not hare ssred them. There can be no doubt that Philip^ 
in order to rnle bj division, availed himself of the party strife trhJdi 
prevailed as well at Athens as in most of the other states ; and that 
ne fomented it, both by his gold and by the skilful manner in which 
be i!atta«d the passions of the political antagonists. Even repub- 
lican Greeks were not insensible to the favour of a crowned head, 
especially if polished speech and manner lent their inflnence to capti- 
vate them : ^ and it is probable enon^, that many men of the best 
intentions were canght in tips net, without being m the least degree 
oonscions that their acts were treasonable. Wl^ party spirit pre- 
vails, the judgments of men are necessarily one-sided. Every man 
thinks his own views alone are just, and looks upon one of different 
sentiments as an enemy to the good cause for which he is striving. 
That which at first is a contest of opinions becomes at length a con* 
test of passions ; which in their zeal for the cause which they espouse 
find an excuse even for lawless violence. So in relation to Athens 
it appears to me, that what Demosthenes so vehemently denounces 
as a crime is, in regard to many of the accused parties, to be viewed 
in a milder light, as an error of party; and we would fain believe, 
for the honour of the Athenian people, that the greater number of 
the philippising citizens intended to render the best service to their 
oountiy. With reference to the friends of Philip in other states, 
especially the Peloponnesian, whom Demosthenes stigmatizes as 
traitors, the judgment of Polybius appears by no means unfair." 
He then cites the following renuurks of Yalckenaer: — 
'' Proditorum atrum catalogum ex ingenio suo Demosthenes un* 

Bicavit: nam inter illos, quos Atticus orator turpi hoc nomine 
onestavit, fuiase credibile est, non pecuni4 sed faumanitatfe regis 
captos, qui hujus imperium anteponerent speciosn libertati qn» dioe- 
batur, et superbis domiiusy plebi, quique pleb^n duoerent oondona- 
toribus." 

This is but a sorry defence for traitorous correspondence with the 
enemy. Such arguments would justify any kind of treason. What 
the philippiBing party gained by exchanging plebeian rule for Mace- 
donian, is shown by the fate of Demades and Phocion. 

(1) Compare, Jiutin, iz. 8; vho Mys of Philip— " Blan4ot pariter et IntidiMiu 
alloqiiio; qui plura promitteret aaam praestaret : in seria et Jocos artifex. Amicitias 
utilitate, non Add cotebat. Oratiam fingere in odio, instraere in concordantes odia, 
H»ud atrumqiM gntiam qnerere, aoleamis illi conanetado. Inter haec eloquentia et 
insignia oxatio, acuminis et solertiae plena; ut nee omatui fodlitas, nee Cwilitati 
inventionnm deesset ornatns.** And Cicero, De OfficiiB, i. 26— « Philippum rebua 
geatb et gloiift enperiitum 4 lllio, fteilitate et humanitote video ■uperionm foiase.'* 
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EBTISION OP LAWS. 

The enactment of laws (distinguished from decrees, as mentioned 
in Appendix V.) was not left by Solon to the people at large, but 
confided to a select bodj of them under an arrangement which has 
drawn praise from many modern critics and historians. That wise 
legislator was anxious to secure the stability of his institutions, 
knowing that laws which have been consecrated by long usage are 
more readily and cheerfully obeyed : ^ while on the other hand he 
foresaw, that the best constitution in the world might in course of 
time require amendment and adaptation to existing circumstances. 
Under the democracy which he created there would have been a 
danger of exposing the laws to perpetual change, had it been left to 
the multitude^ upon the motion of any demagogue suddenly risingin 
the Assembly, to make and unmake statutes at their pleasure. He 
therefore so contrived matters, that, while his laws were subject to 
constant revision, a check should be put upon crude and hasty 
Iqnslation. 

There were annually chosen by lot six thousand citizens, of not 
less than thirty years of age, who formed a judidal court called He- 
liflBa,^ and whose functions corresponded in great measure with those 
of our jurymen. From them were taken not only the ordinary juries 
for the tnal of civil and criminal causes, but also a select Dody of 
men c^tdiNomotheta, or law-revisors,' to whom the people referred 
all questions of legislation that came before them. And further, if 
any new statute had been passed by these law-revisors, it m^ht be 
impeached before a jury taken from the same Heliastic body, who had 
power to determine finally whether sudi statute should be abrogated 
or confirmed. The method of proceeding was as follows : — 

(] ) Thii is a troth freqtisntly eoxmciated both by ancient and modem philosophers. 
Compare Aristotle, PoUtk. ii. : 'O ^op v6^av (OTCvv oMepiiav ^X6( wpot to wei$t*r0ait 
wXijv frapa ro i9of' rovro di ou fivtrratt el /lifr 6ta ypovov irXittfov* Satrri r6 ^p^itK 
fitrafidWetv iK r&v voijmv «« ir^w vofjtowt Katvmn, avBevn frwiv ivrl t»jv tow vofiov 
MvaiAtv. And Thueydides, ilL S7 : Xeipo^i vo^otr iauv^oi^ jfpm/xivn noXxt xpticviav 
ioTtv q KaXwc Sxoviriv hKvpoie. 

<2) *HX(aia (an assembly). The vhole body vere caUed Haiattof. 

(S) The term vofioOirns (legislator) was given ko^ i^oxh^ to Solon. But it was 
applicable to any individual who moved the passing of a law ; and clearly the whole 
legislative body might properly be so called. The court of the vofioStrat 9t Athens 
was peculiarly constituted, having no power of originating laws, and being judicial 
rather than legislative in our sense of the term ; and there waa, in effect, aa ^^peal 
fhmx them. They may aptly be styled revisers of the laws. 
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It was a part of tbe basineas in the first ordinar^r assembly, wbicli 
was held on the eleventh of HecatombsBon, to consider the state of 
the laws, and to receive proposals for their amendment. Any citizen 
was at liberty to make such proposal, having previously obtained 
leave from the council : but in order to ensure a constant revision 
of the laws, the Thesmothetse ^ of each year were directed to examine 
the whole code, and to see if there were any statutes contradictory, 
or useless, or improper to be retained. The people heard whatever 
proposal either these magistrates or any private citizen had to offer 
for an alteration in the law ; and if they aeemed it worthy of farther 
consideration, they consented that it should be referred to a court of 
xevisors, and they elected five advocates* to defend the old law 
against the new one. A fair copy of the new law was put up before 
the statues of the Heroes,* that every man might have an oppor- 
tunitv of seeing it : and to give it still further publicity, it was read 
aloua in every assembly before the revisers held their court. The 
third of the ordinary assemblies (towards the end of the month 
Hecatombeeon) was appointed for the election of the revisers; of 
which notice was to be given by the presidents of the council ; and 
the committee of council were directed (under severe penalties in case 
of neglect) to consult the people as to the number of persons to be 
elected, and as to their remuneration, duties, and tei;m of office, 
which of course depended chiefly upon the amount of business to 
come before them. The number of ttie revisers was commonly about 
a thousand ; but it mia;hfc be more or less. 

The various legislative questions referred by the people were tried 
on particuUr days appointed for each. The revbors were impanelled 
like a jury ; though their court very much resembled a popular as- 
sembly, the presiaents of tbe council being there as assessors, and 
the committee presiding with their chairman. Arguments were ad- 
dressed to the court witn the same formalities as upon a legal trial, 
first by the supporters of the new law, next by the defenders of the 
old ; and to prevent collusion, any one might appear as defender, 
besides the advocates specially chosen for that purpose. After hearing 
all that could be said on both sides, the question was put by the 
chairman, and the revisers decided by shew of hands, wnether the 
old law ^should stand, or the new be accepted. Their judgment was 
drawn up in the shape of a decree ; and if the new law wa^ passed, 
it became forthwith a binding statute, subject however to oe im- 
peached in the manner to be mentioned presently. 

Thus we see, while all law-making originated with the people, and 
the humblest citizens were at liberty to propose new enactments, the 
task of examining them at leisure, and co^dering all the questions 

(1) As to this, see Schomann, De Comitiis, 259. 

(2) XvvdiKOt, or avvffYopot. 

<S) Called Eponymi, 'EnAwixot, because they gave name to the ten tribes. Their 
statues were u fimnt of the council-chamber. 
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to which they might give rise, was delegated to a superior tribunal, 
clothed with a judicial character, and more capable of exercising a 
calm and deliberate judgment on such matters than tbe full assembly 
of Athem'an citizens. 

That the general scheme was due to tlie genius of Solon we are 
expressly assured, though it is most probable that improvements were 
made in the details since his time. And here it may be observed 
generally with respect to the Attic laws, which are quoted by the 
orators and attributed by them to Solon, that we must not suppose 
all the extracts which they cite to be the actual words of the ancient 
lawgiver : for not only did they receive additions and amendments 
fropi time to time, but it is very likely, as Schomann suggests,^ that 
when the code was remodellea after the expulsion of the Thirty 
Tyrants, or possibly upon some other occasion, the antiquated phrase- 
ology of Solon's time was translated into the language of the day. 
In a few years it would become difficult to distinguish, what part of 
the code belonged to Solon, and what to a later period ; and so the 
whole body of statutes were, both by the orators and other persons, 
commonly spoken of as the laws of Solon. 

Besides the regular time of holding the courts of revision, the 
people miffht douotless, if they pleased, appoint them to be held 
on extraorainary occasions. , One such occasion happened after the 
expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants, who having abolished many of 
Solon's laws and corrupted them by interpolations, it was thought 
advisable to restore and remodel the ancient code ; and a decree was 
passed, authorizing the council to select a body of men to frame the 
necessary amendments, and send them afterwards to be considered 
by a court of revision in the usual way. We find Demosthenes in 
his Olynthiac oration recommending the appointment of revisers, for 
the special purpose of repealing the laws • concerning the theoric 
fund.' One of the charges against Timocrates is, that he induced 
the people to appoint revisers out of the usual time. For thus the 
thing really stood : — It was competent for the people to pass a decree 
dispensing vrith the regular course of law; and it was impossible to 
call them to account for it. But, as in our own country the maxim 
that the king can do no wrong does not shield from responsibility the 
minister who ^vises him, so at Athens the author of an unconstitu- 
tional measure was not protected by the fiat of the sovereign people 
who decreed it. And tnis brings us to another important branch of 
the subject, viz. the proceeding by in(Hctment against the movers of 
bad laws.* 

As a further precaution against rash legislation, a power was given^ 
after the passing of a law by the court of revision, to indict the author 
of it at any time within a year, and thus to procure both his punishment 



(1) De Comitiis, 267. 

(2) See Vol. I. p. 54; and Schomann, Be Comitiis, 270, 271. 

(3) Tpa^ii wapavoiuav. 
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and the repeal of the law itsdf. The kw might he impagnfid either i 
for matter of form, as for the omission of some neoessair step in the j 
prooednre ; or npon the merits, as beinff inoonsistettt witi^ some other 
law that was not repealed, or onposed to the general sfMrit of the 
Athenian laws, or for any cause whatever mischierons in its tend^icj, 
or adverse to the interots of the oommonwealth. Anj citizen was 
at liberty to prefer an indictment against the author of a new hw, 
alleging it to be bad in any of these respects. The case was then 
brought for trial before a jury, taken from the same Heliastie body, 
who reviewed the law onoe more, examining it in all its bearim^ 
upon the rest of the Athenian code and the general welfare of tbe 
state. If they thought it open to the chams made against it or 
any of them, thf^ gave their verdict aeeorcbngly, pronouncinff the 
law to be bad and void, and sentencing the author to such penuty as 
the nature of the case deserved. After the expiration of the year, 
although the author could not be punished, the law itself mi^^t still 
' be impeached before a jury ; but m such case the people appointed 
advocates to defend it. Of this the oration of Demostoenes against 
the law of Leptines is an example. The law, wbidi prohibited iJl 
exemptions from public services^ was repealed, as being unjust and 
derogpEitory to the dignity of Athens ; but Leptines himself was safe 
by the lapse of time.^ 

The same proceeding might be instituted to rescind illegal or im- 
proper decrees, which had been passed in the popular assembly, and 
to punish the movers of them. As there was a greater facility of 
procuring decrees than laws, so, it appears, the indictments preferred 
in these cases were much more numerous; and in impugmng a 
decree eveiy possible ground of objection might be taken, in re- 
gard either to legality or expediency. Very frequently prosecution 
was but a method of trying the question over again, or perhaps of 
punishing the author for the evil consequences of his measure. We 
nave seen that Aristophon was seventy-five times indicted for having' 
moved improper decrees, and every time acquitted. Cephalus, on the 
other hand, boasted that he had never onoe been indicted.' To pre- 
vent vexatious prosecutions, the accuser, if he failed to obtain a nfth 
part of the votes, was liable to a fine of a thousand drachms, and was 
rendered incapable of bringing any such accusation in future. 

Divers examples, illustrating tins Athenian practice, are furnished 
by the orators. 

Timociates passed a law, allowing public debtors to be released 
on bail Diodorus indicted him on these (among other) grounds— 
that he had not obtained the sanction of the council before he intro- 
duced his law to the people: that he had got the court of revision to 
be appointed for the twelfth of HecatombiBBon, immediately after the 
first assembly, instead of waiting for the regular time, and that he 

ill !^ ^^^* '• Appendix Y. p. 807. Schfinumn, De Coinitii«, S78--280.. 
(2) See ante, pp. W, 313. 
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had never pat up his law in the usual way for public perusal : that it 
was contrary to other existing laws : and that it was bad on the 
merits. Erom the speech composed bv DemosthcDes in support of 
the prosecution we get most of our information ufjon the suoject of 
the NomotMa, And here we find him comdainiDg of a practice 
which had grown up, in contravention of Solon^s xeguktion; whereby 
legislative measures were brought before the popular assembly out of 
the appointed time, and the people were persuaded to pass them in 
the shape of decrees. It is clear, as 1 have before observed, that 
the people could allow this to be. done as often as they pleased: 

Subho opinion alone could effectually check it, by insuring the con- 
emnation in a court of justice of the demagogae who misled the 
assembly.^ 

The ease of Aristocrates, indicted for his decree in favour of 
Gharidemus, is a memorable example ; of which I have spoken else- 
where.* But the most familiar of all is the prosecution of Ctesiphon 
by ^schines ; the grofinds of which are fully explained in the argu- 
ment to the Oration on the Crown, and in the last appenxiit to this 
Yolume. 



APPENDIX VIII. 

AFFAIRS OF PELOPONNESUS. 

Apteb the battle of Mantinea Peloponnesus, as Demosthenes says» 
was divided.' Sparta could no longer domineer over her neighbourss 
as she had used to do ; yet her enemies were unable to crush her 
entirely. The oligarchical states remained still attached to her— 
Corinth, Phlius, £pidaurus, Troezen, Elis, and the Achaian cities, 
excepting Sicyon. But the powerful league, originally formed under 
Theban protection, between the Messenians, Arcadians, and Argives, 
maintained the balance of power in the peninsuhL The independence 
of Messene was acknowledged by the allies of Sp^arta at the general 
peace of B.C. 362. Sparta herself protested against it, refusing to 
accept as binding an arrangement by which she was humiliated and 
degraded. For not only was the fairest portion of her territory, 
which she had held for three centuries, taken away from her;^ but 

(1) Through this abuse (at Demosthenes says, Adv. Lept. 485,) ^i^to-juiaTwv ovd* 
iniow 6iad>^pov<rtv ol vofioi. See Schfimann, De Comitlii, 364, 265, 268, 269. 

(2) Vol. I. Appendix III. pp. 277, 278. 

(3) Demosthenes, De Coron. 231. 

<4) The fertility of Messenia, as contrasted vith the Laconian soil, is described by 
the lines of Euripides, cited in Strabo, Tiii. 366. Of Laoonla, he says : — 

«v\AJfy fU¥ &poro¥, kKwovtw 6* vi pftdcov* km'Xii 
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she saw established on her confines a race of men whom she regarded 
as slaves and rebels, dangerous from the implacable hostility which 
they were sore to cherish against their late oppressors, and by the 
encouragement which they held out for further revolt among the 
Laoonian Helots. But Sparta stood alone in her opposition, and 
could only protest and wait for better times. ^ 

The feehngs of the Spartan people upon this subject are pretty 
well described in the oration of Isocrates, entitled Archidamus ; 
which was in fact a pamphlet published to vindicate the title of the 
Spartans to Messenia, but is in the form of a speech addressed by 
Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, to his countrymen, and seems to have 
been composed on the occasion when Corinth, Phlius, and Epidaurus 
seceded from the Spartan alliance, and made a separate peace with 
the enemy. B.C. 366.* The substance of his advice is as follows : — 

He contends that it would be disgraceful to let their revolted 
slaves retain possession of their land — ^the allies who urged them to 
abandon it had given both weak and dishonourable advice — their title 
to Messenia was unc[uestionable, being founded not only on length 
of time, but on a valid gift, confirmed (as he shows from history) by 
the Pythian oracle — the people who had been planted in Messene 
were not real Messenians, but Helots and vagabonds — ^their own 
cause was just, and they should defend it to the last — great things 
had been efiEected by individual Spartans in the defence of other 
cities, as by Brasidas at Amphipolis and Gylippus at Syracuse ; they 
should not then despair in the* cause of their own country — ^the 
sympathies of the Greeks would probably be with them ; even tlie 
aemocratized states of Peloponnesus would find they needed Spartan 
superintendence, for they had got nothing by their defection from 
. Sparta but war and anarchy and intestme broils. Should their 
enemies insist on such hard terms as the emancipation of Messenia, 
and should the rest of the Greeks give their consent, then he advises 
his countrymen to remove their parents, wives, and children to Italy 
or Sicily or Gyrene or some other place of safety, to sally forth from 
their home, as their ancestors had done in days of yore, to enter the 
land of their enemies as an invading army, and there to seize upon 
some stronghold, and commence a war of plunder and devastation, 
until their enemies would be only too glad to purchase peace by the 
restoration of Messenia. He argues that it would be impossible for 
peace to be maintained on the basis desired by their opponents — that 

itoiXii yitp, opevt irepiipofxot, Tpaxctei re 
6vceia6o\6t rt noKeaiott^' 
Of Messenia:— 

KaWiKapirov . . • • • 
Kardppvrov re iivpiotai vafia<rit 
Kcu fiovvi K.a* noifjtvatviv evfiormrarnVt 
oSr' iv irvoaXtrt xiifxarov ivax€tli€pov, 
o8t* al re&pitrtrott f|X«ov Oepfiijw &yav» 

(1) Pauianias, iv. 27; vili. 27. Polybius, iv. 88. Diodorug, xr. 66, 89. i 

(2) l8ocrateR> Archidamui, 185. Xenophon, Hellen. viL c. 4, ss. 8—10. 
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the settlement of the Messenians on their confines would lead to 
perpetual quarrels and disturbances — that it would be such a degra- 
dation as Spartans, accustomed to preeminence in Greece, could 
never endure — ^that it might be well enough for Corinthians, 
Epidaurians, and Phliasians, to care only for life and safety, but for 
Spartans death was preferable to dishonour.* How could they go 
without shame to the Olympian and other national festivals ; where 
formerly every individual Spartan was received with as much honour 
as the victors at the ^mes, but now they would be looked upon with 
scorn ; their revolted slaves would bring from the land which their 
fathers had bequeathed to them richer offerings than they did, and 
would insult them in revenge for their past sufferings ? Erom such dis- 
grace he calls upon them to rescue their country ; to struggle through 
their present difficulties, as the Athenians and Thebans had out of 
theirs ; and lastly, to remember that they had never been defeated, 
when a king of his line had commanded tbem. 

This singular pamphlet, which the renewal of friendship between 
Sparta and Athens encouraged Isocrates to publish, produced but 
little effect. It served as a manifesto to the Grecian world of the 
feeling, which for many years continued to animate the Spartans; but 
the coalition against them at this time was too strong to heed any of 
their threats, much less the desperate one contained m the pamphlet. 

The emancipation of Messenia was not the only cause of discon- 
tent at Lacedffimon. The Arcadians from attached allies had been 
converted into jealous and hostile neighbours, and were the more 
likely to continue so on account of the political revolution which 
they had undergone. The aristocracies, which had maintained them- 
selves in their respective cities by Spartan influence, and secured the 
connexion of their country with Sparta, had been broken up or re- 
duced to insigniicance by the establishment of Mc^opoiis. To 
form this new city, designed to be the capital of the united Arcadians, 
and their barrier against the aggression of Sparta, a population was 
drawn from fortv different communities, chiefly those bordering on 
Jjaconia. Of the smaller towns which contributed, some were 
deserted, others were reduced to villages. The larger cities were left 
in possession of their local governments, which for ordinary purposes 
they carried on as before, but they were required to send deputies to 
a federal congress held in the capital, which exercised a controlling 
power over au the concerns of the union, and represented the whole 
Arcadian body in their transactions with foreign states. Of the for- 
mation of this congress we know little more than that it was of a 
democratical character> consisting altogether of ten thousand mem- 
bers sent by the various constituents. • From hence it took its name 
and was called The Ten-thousand.* Hersea and Orchomenus were 

(I) This passage reminds me of a similar one in Demosthenes, De Synt. 176. 

<2) oi uvpi«i; and also r6 koivov r&v'ApKddwv. Xenophon, Hellen. vii. c. 1, s. S8; 
c. 4, SB. 2, S5 ; c. 5, s. 1. JEschines, De Fals. Leg. 88. Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 
244. Pausanias, vL 12. 
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tiie only cities which refased to join the nmon. l^egea had at first 
opposed it, but through a revolution effected by the popular party 
sne was brought oyer to the other side. This was a great blow to 
Sparta : for Tegea had been one of her warmest adherents, and was 
near to the north-eastern frontier of Laconia. Megalopolis was not 
far from the north>westem : so that Sparta was cut off from her 
friends in both of those directions.* 

In the year 363 B.C. dissensions arose in the Arcadian congress, 
chiefly through the mutual jealousies of the leading cities, though 
the immediate cause of dispute was concerning the Olympian treasure 
which had been taken by the army. An ari^l;ocrati(»l party sprang 
up, adverse both to the federal union and to the Theban alliance. The 
Mantineans, notwithstanding the zeal with which they had originally 
promoted the union, took the lead in a counter-movement which 
would have dissolved it, and sought to renew their connexion with the 
Lacedaemonians, by whom their city had formerly been destroyed. 
It was owing to the measures taken by this party that Epaminondas 
led his army for the last time into Peloponnesus, the effect of which 
was to check the counter-revolution attempted in Arcadia, though the 
death of that great man prevented the completion of any ^rther 
designs which he may have had for the settlement of Peloponnesian 



In the year following however the disturbances in Arcadia were 
renewed. Some of the families who had been settled in Megalopolis 
became dissatisfied with their change of residence; and taking 
advantage of a clause in the general peace, which ordered all parties 
to return to their respective countries, (a clause evijiently n:amed 
with a different view,) they chose to migrate from the capital to their 
ancient towns. The Megalopolitan government insisted that they 
should come back: upon wnich they applied for aid lothe Mantineans 
and other Peloponnesians who had assisted them in the late war. 
Theban intervention again became necessary; andPammeneswas sent 
with three thousand foot and three hundred horse to Arcadia. He 
reduced the malcontents to submission, but not till he had besieged 
and taken some of their towns ; after which they returned quietly to 
M^alopolis, and the dissensions were appeased.* 

UL the last movement Sparta had not interfered. Her losses in 
the war with Thebes had greatly exhausted her. To recruit the 
finances of his country, Aeesilaus at the age of eighty went over to 
E^pt, and engaged in tne service first of Tachos, afterwards of 
Kectanabis, whom he established on the throne, and received a re- 
compense of two hundred and thirty talents. On his return home 

(1) Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 5, ••. 6— >I1, 22. Biodortu, xv. 59, 72. Paasanias, 
vA. 27; 1x14. . 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. viii. c. 4, 88. S3 — 10 ; c. 5, 88. 1— S ; Pausaniss, TiiL 8. 
(8) Biodorus, zv. 94. It scarcely needs arRiiment to show that *A9nvaiovt in this 
"isage is a mistake. See Vol. I. p. 209, note (2). TWrlwall, Hiat. of eieece, v. 287. 
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be was takes ill and died on the ooast of Afriea.^ The monej was 
doubtless acceptable at Sparta: jet for the present she was not 
strong enouch to attem^ any hostile measures against her neigh- 
bours; nor did she receive the least enoouragemmit to do so from 
her old allies, who weare anxious only for neutrality and repose. For 
nine years after the battle of Mantinea the Peloponnesians enjoyed 
internal peace, disturbed only by events which hapj)ened beyond the 
peninsula, in which the Spartans alone had a direct interest. I aUnde 
to the proceedings of the Sacred war ; in which, as we have seen, 
the only pemnsular states that took an active part were the Spartans 
and A&seans, the latter partly influenced perhaps by their enmity 
to the Locrians. 

Soon after the breaking out of the Sacred war the Spartans began 
to com^ive that it might turn to their private advantage. Fear of the 
Thebans had in great measure restrained them from aittemptiog to 
recover their lost dominion. Tet to the hope that they snould be 
able to recover it at some future time they still most tenaciously 
dung.^ Archidamus inherited all the courage and ambition of his 
father, and burned with the desire both to reconquer Messenii^ and 
to break up the federal union, which made Arcadia independent of his 
country. A great point was gained, if the Thebans, by being em- 
ployed elsewhere, could be kept away from Peloponnesus.' Yet even 
then Sparta would scarcely with her own force alone be able to ac- 
complish her designs. It was desirable to rally round her as many as 
possible of her former allies, and attach them to her cause by the bonds 
of a common interest Tq effect this, Archidamus conceived a scheme 
(which would be more or less attractive to all of them) for a general 
restitution of rights ; bv which Athens should recover Oropus, Elk 
the Triphylian towns, Phlius Tricaranum, and she herseK Messene : 
and further that Orohomenus, Thespis, and Platsa, which the 
Thebans had destroyed, should be reestablished, and the Arcadians 
who wished it restored to their ancient abodes.'* The announce- 
ment of this project was made in the year B.C. 353, when the tide 
of success had turned so strongly agamst the Thebans, that they 
were unable to hold their ground in jBoeotia, and it seemed almost 
impossible that they could spare any troops for the assistanee of their 
friends in Peloponnesus, it soon became known, with what view 
the Spartans were canvassing their allies ; nor could the warlike pre- 
parations in Laconia remain a secret. That very year indeed thev 
oommenced war against the Argives, whom they defeated, and took 

(1) DiodoTUS, XT. 98. Psusanias, iii. 10. Plutarch, Tit. Agesil. 40. Xenophan, 
Agesil. ii. 29, &«. ; who says that one of the causes of his going to Egypt was, to 
punish the king of Persia for ordering that Messene should he free. 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. vii. c. 4, •. 9. Polybius, iv. 82. 

(8) Their fear of the Thebans is strongly stated by Isocrates, Philipp. 02 : AtitArtv 
yap dtaTeXovtrt fAfj Gufiaioi itakvcdfAWoi ra vpov ^tticiat wdXtv ifrav9k$6inm fisiC'VU' 
avrovr avfju^paZt wept/iaXmvi rftv vporepov ')re7«vnM**'*<'*'* 

(4) Xenophon, Hellen. vii. c. 1, s. 26 ; c. 2, s. 1 ; c. 4, §. 11. DemoitheneB, Pi« 
Megalop. 203, 206, 208. And see ante, pp. 243, 257, 266. 
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the town of Ornes, probably with a view to cut off their comnranica* 
tion with Arcadia.^ The Megalopolitans, alarmed at the danger 
which threatened them, and having at this time little hope of assist- 
ance from Thebes, sent an embassy to Athens, to solicit the protec- 
tion of the Athenian people. They were supported by envoys firom 
Argos and Messene, and opposed bjr a connter-embassy from Lace- 
daemon. A warm debate took place in the Athenian assembly : for 
an account of which, and especially of the view which Demosth|mes 
took of the question, I may refer to the Oration for the MegalopoKtans, 
and to the armament and notes in the first volume. The result was, 
that Athens determined to be neutral : a policy unfortunate in its 
results, as will hereafter appear.' 

The Megalopolitans, being disappointed of Athenian aid, could 
only look to Ijiebes ; but affairs took such a turn, that, when the 
time came, Thebes was able to assist them. The Lacedsmonians in 
their endeavour to negotiate an offensive alliance entirely failed, both 
at Athens and in Peloponnesus. This delayed their operations. 
They may have been promised assistance by Onomarchus, as soon as 
he could dispose of lus enemies in the north. The battle of Pagasffi 
overthrew such hope, and rendered it necessary for them to send 
succour into Phods. But soon afterwards the exertions of Phayllus, 
together with the support which he received from his allies^ enabled 
him to renew the war in Boeotia. The Lacedsemonians readily seized 
this opportunity for commencing the long meditated attack upon 
their neighbours. 

Archioamus opened the campaign by invading the Megalopolitan 
territory, which he ravaged for some time without opposition. The 
Megalopolitans sent for succour immediately to Argos, Sicyon, and 
Messene, and also to Thebes. Prom the three first-mentioned cities 
a large force was soon collected, and Thebes sent to their aid four 
thousand infantry and five hundred horse under the command of 
Cephision. Thus reinforced, they marched out and pitched their 
camp near the sources of the river Alpheus. Archidamus, instead of 
attacking them, led his troops off towards Mantinea, and took up a 
position near that city, whicn he may have hoped was still friendly 
to his cause. The allies advancing against him, he marched into 
Argolis, surprised Ome®, which appears to have been retaken since 
his last expedition, and routed a body of Argives who were sent to 
its relief. But now the united force of the allies came up witii him, 
and offered him battle. He had been reinforced by three thousand 
Phocian mercenaries and a hundred and fifty of the horsemen whom 

* (1) IModorus, rvi. 84. 

(2) Pausanias, iv. 28, states that the Athenians promised to assist the Messenians, 
if their country should be invaded, but declared they would not join them in any 

S invasion of Laconia. If so, they made a distinction between them and the Megalo- 
UtMis, whom we know they did not assist. Compare however Demosthenes, Pro 
egaJop. 204; lh)m which it would rather appear, that the ensaffement entered into 
Tiath the Messenians took place before this occasion. 
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Xjycophron had brought from Phera : yet his numbers were but half 
those of the enemy. An obstinate battle was fought, in which the 
Spartans by their superior discipline made up for the disparity of 
numbers : both sides nowever claimed the victory. The Argives and 
other Peloponnesian allies having returned to their homes, as was 
customary with citizeiv-troops in Greek warfare, Archidamus took 
advantage of their absence to renew bis ravages in Arcadia, and take 
by storm the city of Helissus, with the spoDs of which he returned 
to Sparta. Not long afterwards the Thebans and their allies, falling 
upon Anaxander, who commanded a Lacedsemonian division near 
Telphusa, defeated and made him prisoner. This battle was followed 
by two others, in which the Spartans were vanquished with much 
los§. In the next they gained a victory which fairly retrieved their 
honour ; but immediately afterwards they retreated to their own 
country. Archidamus, weary of a contest which promised him no 
advanta^, and in which he had suffered no less damage than his 
adversaries, m&de overtures of peace, which the Megalopolitans 
accepted; and the foreign auxiliaries on both sides retired from 
Peloponnesus. The ill-advised project of Archidamus had no other 
effect, than to exhibit the unabated animosity of the Spartans against 
Megalopolis and Messene.^ 

Sot many years after these events the Peloponncsians were 
apprised, tliat a more powerful enemy than Sparta was threatening 
the independence of ureece. Before the battle of Pagasee they 
knew little of the king of Macedon besides his name. This brought 
him prominently before them as an able general, commanding troops 
formidable by their numbers and discipline. As yet however these- 
troops had not been tried against the heavy-armed infantry of the 
leading states ; and Philip was still looked upon as a mere .northern: 
potentate, protecting Thessaly, as his brother Alexander had done, 
and extending the frontiers of his own native kingdom, but with no 
thought of pushing his conquests south of Thermopylse. Even the 
capture of Olynthus' did not open the eyes of the Peloponncsians, 
altnough Athens sent her envoys round to their cities, and ^schines 
in his philippic at Megalopolis denounced the king of Macedon as a 
isavage barbarian, who was rising up to be the plague of the Grecian 
world. They heard indeed that he. had razed to the ground twenty 
or thirty Chalcidian cities, and they saw with their own eyes the 
Arcadian Atrestidas bringing to the slave-market a herd of Olynthian 
women and children. Yet all this, though it may have excited pity 
or indignation, did not convince them that Philip's progress was a 
thing to excite alarm. The conqueror of Olynthus had become 
a dangerous neighbour to the Athenian dominions in Thrace : they 
themselves were too far removed from the scene to have much 
interest in it. So they reasoned. Nor did there want orators to 
support these short-sighted views. One Hieronymus is said to have 
(1) Biodorns, xYi. S9. F«uaiiiaf, viU. 27. 
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opposed iBisehiiies and spoken on Philip's behalf in the Megalf^Htan 
assembly, ^sehines reported of the Arcadians, that they were glad 
to hear that Athens was bestirring herself : but^ whether this was trae 
or not, they showed no desire to assist her.^ 

By the terminaticm of the Sacred war Phifip was raised to a 
position both novel and imposing, in which the ma^tnde of his 
power was apparent to all. Ke had stepped forward mto the midst 
of Greece as the elected general of the Amphictyons, the avenger of 
outraged religion, the arbiter of peace and war. He was at once 
king of Macedonia and Tagas of Thessaly : the mountain tribes of 
Olympus and Pindus, Othrys and (Eta, were ready to flock to his 
standard : the Thebans ana Loerians were his grateful and devoted 
allies. North of the Isthmus there were none to oppose him but the 
Athenians ; and they by themselves eould offer but feeble resistance 
to his power. Under these circumstances the Athenians turned their 
eyes to Peloponnesus, as the quarter from which they might reason- 
amy hope to obtain support ; it being now obvious that, if Athens 
should succumb to Philip, the Peloponnesians would have no barrier 
against him. Little was to be expected from the Lacediemonians, 
disgusted with Athens for her weak and seemingly treacherous con- 
duct in abandoning the Phocians. The best cwm.ce was with tlie 
other peninsular states, and to them the Athenians determined to 
apply, to form a league for mutual protection against Philip. 

If the Athenians however imagined that Philip intended to- leave 
the ^me of diplomacy in their hands, they were completely mistaken. 
Philip was no less active in negotiation than in war. Where he 
designed to extend his influence and power,, his emi^aries went like 
skirmishers before him, winning and seducing both statesmen and 
people to his side by every species of corruption and intrigue. It 
was soon found that he had been beforehand with the Athenians in 
Peloponnesus; and circumstances had happened whieh greatly 
favoured his designs. 

In a short time after the end of the Phocian war some territorial 
disputes arose between the Lacedaemonians and their neighbours. 
Pausanias says, that from early times it was the custom of the 
Lacedaemonians, when they had nothing to occupy them out of 
Peloponnesus, to raise a border quarrel with the Argives.* It was 
net likely that the Messenians would fare much better with them. 
PhiKp having now his established agents in these countries, they 
persuaded the people to solicit his support. There were plausible 
arguments for it. The Thebans, their former protectors, had been 
brfriended by Philip; while the Athenians had rather displayed a 
sympathy with Sparta.' Philip ea^rly availed himself of this 
favourable opportunity for putting himself at the head of the old 

(1) See ante, pp. 284, 285. The apathy of the Greeks it forcibly described by 
Demosthenes, in Philipp. iii. 119, 120. 

(2) Pausanias, ii 20. (3) Demosthenep, De Pace, 61. 
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Theban confederaGy.^ He sent a bodjjr of mereenaries and a supply 
of monej to the Messenians and Argiyes, and promised to come in 
person, if necessary, to their as»j&tance. At the same time he sent 
a peremptory message to the Spartans, remiiring them (among other 
things) to abandon their pretensions to Messenia, and threatening^ 
them with war, in case of refusal. To this he receiyed a lac(»iie 
answer of defiance : yet his measures seem to haye had the desired 
effect of securing his allies against Spartan aggression, and establidi- 
ing his own popnlaiity not only at Axgos and Messene, but also 
among their confederates in Arcadia. We read that shortly after- 
wards both the Arcadians and Argiyes erected statues to Philip, 
conferred crowns of honour upon him, and passed resolutions to receiye 
bim in their cities, if he came to Pelopc^nesos. Paasauias declares^ 
that the hatred of the Arcadians to Sparta was one of the principal 
causes to which Philip and his kingdom owed their aggrandisement.' 
These proceedings quickly excited attention at Athens. Dwqo- 
sthenes carried a decree for sending an embassy to Peloponnesus, and 
was himself put at its head.^ He went to Argos and Messene, and 
in both of those cities made instructiye speeches, setting forth the 
danger of their connexion with Philip. He has giyen us in the 
second Philippic an extract from his speech to the Messenians, in 
which he baae them take warning by the example of Olynthus, which 
Philip first befriended and then destroyed, and also by that of 
Thessaly, wludi he had reduced to yassalage : he conjured them not 
to be deceiyed by the gifts or promises of Philip, not to trust a man 
of such notorious bad faith, and not to ally themselyes with a despot, 
the natural enemy of republics.* This harangue was receiyed, as he 
tells us, with great applause; yet its effect was transient. The 
Pdoponnesian allies of Philip could not be induced to break with 
bim Dy any Athenian arguments. They had an adyantage in Mace- 
donian proteciicmt which they doubted whether Athens was willing 
or able to afford.^ The prospect of danger held out to them by 
Demosthenes was (in their yiew) remote : but there might be an im- 
inediate danger in offending Philip : as he was now a powerful friend, 
so he might De a powerful enemy. Things had already come about 
as Demosthenes feared they would. At first people could not 
imagine that Philip's power would eyer be felt in southern Greece : 
all of a sudden he appears before them as a giant whom none can 

(1) Demosthenes, Qrat. ad Eptst. 153 ; from 'which it appears, that the Thetens 
were not well pleased at his interference vrith their allies. 

(2) Pausanias, viii. 27. Demosthenes, Fhilipp. iL 68^ 69 : De Fals. Leg. 424» 425. 
Thirlw«ll, History of Greeee, vi. S. Cicero, Tus. Qa. y . 14. 

(3) Demosthenes, De Coron. 252 : llp&row ixiv rifw m IleXovmrviiffOv upta^Lam 
Mjpaita, Sre frpArev iicetvor ctt ntKovovvnamv «rapcdw«row This expression dees not 
necessariljr import, that FhUip was coming in person to Felopomiestts, and ther^re 
it may be refierted to the occasion mentioned in the text. 

(4) Demosthenes, Philipp. ii. 70. 

{5) See vhat Demosthenes says about the selfish policy of the Aigives, Mes- 
senians, and Arcadians, De Coron. 246. 
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withstand : then the minor states are either desirous of his proteo 
tion, or afraid to provoke his hostility. Such was his present in- 
fluence oyer the Argives and M^Bcnians, that he induced them to 
send ambassadors in company with his own, to demand of the 
Athenians an explanation of their late embassy to Peloponnesus. A 
joint remonstrance was prepared, identifying the cause of Philip with 
that of his allies. The Atnenians, it was alleged, had violated the 
treaty, of peace by sending agents to stir up the Greeks against 
Philip ; and at the same time th^ were encouragingthe Spartans in 
their aggressive projects. Python of Byzantium was Philip's principal 
envoy, and it may perhaps have been on this occasion that he poured 
out that torrent of invective against Athens, which Demosthenes 
says he triumphantly answered, so as to vindicate his country from 



the calumnies of Philip. A reply was sent to the remonstrance, 
which left the dispute between Pnilip and the Athenians unsettled.^ 

Elis was next the theatre of intrigue. This cil^, formerly the 
best governed of any in Greece, was thrown into strife and disorder 
by the corrupting arts of Philip. A Macedonian party got the upper 
hand, not without violence and bloodshed, and drove a large body of 
their opponents into exile. Elis was then transferred from the 
Lacedaemonian alliance to that of which Philip was at the head. 
The exiles afterwards, hiring the remnant of tliat mercenary band 
which had followed Pbalscus into Crete, invaded the country and 
were defeated, as I have alreadjr mentioned, by the Elean and 
Arcadian troops.' Demosthenes in the third Philippic speaks of 
Elis as being virtually in the power of Philip.' 

It was Philip's design to surround with enemies both Sparta and 
Athens, so that, being cut off from support, they must ultimately 
yield to his demands. Sparta was already isolated ; and so would 
Athens be, if Euboea, Me^ara, Corinth, ana Achaia were either sub* 
dued or gained over to his alliance. To make these acquisitions, 
Philip laid his plans in the year b.c. 343. The enterprises against 
Eubcea and Megara were left to his generals: that against Pelopon- 
nesus he resolved to conduct in person* It would have excited 

(1) Argument, ad PhOipp. U.: De Coron. 272. The occasion upon which this 
eontest of eloquence took place between Python and Demosthenes is matter of con- 
troversy. Some assign it tp a later period, when Python came to adjust disputes 
about the peace. Diodoms (zvi. 85) refers it to the debate at Thebes. In the pas« 
sage cited from the Oration on the Crown, it is mentioned that ^schines spoke on 
Python's side; which indicates the debate to have taken place at Athens. It is 
mentioned also, that Philip's allies were present, and that, after hearing Demo- 
sthenes, they got up and admitted Philip to be in the wrong ; which rather points to 
this occasion, when the Messenians and Argives accompanied the Macedonian am- 
bassadors. The second Philippic, it seems clear enough, was spoken in support of a 
motion for a reply to this embassy. (See Philipp. U. 72. Dionysius, ad Ammseum,. 
a. 10, p. 737.) It cannot however have been the oration in which Demosthenes s<> 
tilnmphantly answered Python ; for it contains no answer to him at all. 

(2) Ante, p. S09. 

(«) Demosthenes, PhiUpp. iii. 118; iv. 183: De Pals. Leg. 424, 435. Pamsanias, 
IV. 28; V. 4. 
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alann, if he had inarched by the ordinaij route to the Isthmus, 
especially as he had no ostensible cause of war : he therefore pur- 
posed to take a westerly course through Epirus and Acamania to the 
Corinthian gulf. The kingdom of Epirus seems at this time to have 
been divided between his uncle Arymbas and his brother-in-law 
Alexander.^ Philip led his army to the Gassopian coast, and took 
by storm three cities, Elatea, Pandosia, and Bucheta, Elean colonies, 
which he annexed to the dominions of Alexander. He then advanced 
to the Ambracian ^ulf, meditating an attack, upon the Girinthian 
colonies of Ambracui and Leucas ; and it seems that he was nego- 
tiating an alliance with the Mto]mns, to whom he promised to give 
Naupactus, as soon as he 4iad taken it from the Achseans.^ He 
would then have passed through Acarnania to join the ^toliaus, 
and, after taking the Achsean fortresses on the northern coast of the 
Corintbian gulf, might have transported his forces over to Achaia. 
It is not unukdy that the Achseans and Gorinthiuis got information 
of these projects, and communicated them to Athens. The Athenians 
by unwonted exertions contrived to baffle Philip at this pointy 
and arrest his further progress. An embassy, at the head of which 
were Demosthenes, rolveuctus, He^esippus, CHtomachus, and 
Lycurgus, was sent to Acarnania and Pefoponnesus, where they 
succeeded in forming a league and organizing active measures for 
defence. Athenian troops were |)romptly sent into Acarnania. 
Me^ara also promised assistance, having been secured against Mace- 
doman attack by the measures of Phocion, as already mentioned. 
Philip, either not being prepared, or not wishing to attack the 
Athenians at present, or failing in his negotiations with the^tolians> 
desisted from his attempt and retired to Macedonia.' 

No further movement occurred in Peloponnesus, until the campaign 
of Chffironea. Philip then invited his reloponnesian allies to join 
him ; but none of them came. The Achseans and Corinthians fought 
for Athens.^ After the battle, having completed the subjugation of 
northern Greece, Philip led his army into the peninsula, to consolidate 
his power among the states, and enforce tne submission of those 
whidi held out against him or wavered. He then designed to unite 

; (1) See TMilwall, History of Greece, t!. 16, note S. 

(2) The poiRession by the Achaeans of Nsupaetui, Dyme, and Calydon, vras an 
annoyance to the ^tolians. Epamioondaa had expelled them. They regained pos- 
session after his death. See Dlodorus, zy. 75. Xenophon, Hellen. iv. c. 6, s. 14. 

(3) Demosthenes, Philipp. iii. US— 120, 129; ir. 138: De Halonn. 84: De Coron. 
805, 306, 308. Fnnn the last of these passages, it would appear that Demosthenes 
had encountered Philip's agents in Ambracia. He Justly boasts of his own zealous 
activity in executing, as well as designing and advising, these important missions 
(iMd. 301). ^schines (Contr. Ctesiph. 67) charges Demosthenes with giving a false 
account of his success on these expeditions. The charge is a mere calumny. Tliat 
troops were sent into Acarnania, appears itom the incidental mention of them in 
Demosthenes, Contr. Olympiodorum, 1173. And the harsh measures afterwards 
taken by Philip against the Ambraciots and Acamanians, are evidence of their sue- 
oessAil resistance before. (Diodoms, xviL 3.) v 

(4) Pausanias, iv. 28; v. 4: tIU. 27. And see the next Appendix. 
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ihem aU in a common leane asainst Persia. None were inclined to 
dispute hit will but the Lacednmoiusns ; and them he resolyed to 
humble, both for the satisfaoticm of his aUies^ and as a measure of 
preeautkn against f ixtnTB disturbance. At the head of an overpowep- 
mg force he entered LactHiia, ravaginff it on all sides, and pillagii^ 
or destroying some of the rural townships. The Spartans behaved 
worthily of their ancient reputation. Though nc^ strong enough to 
encounter the enemy's whole force in open field, thejr stiU refused to 
capitulate. We read of one victory which th^ gained over a de- 
tached body of Macedonians at Gythiura. Philip fwbore to attack 
the capital. He sought to eripple the power of Sparta, not to crush 
her entirely; perhaps, as the Acamanian envoy says in Poly bins, he 
checked the more violent counsels of his Petoponnesian followers^ 
The end of it was, that he stripped Sparta of territcny on every side, 
giving one portion of it to the Argives, another to the Tegeans, a 
third to the MegalopoUtans, and a fourth to the Messenians. His 
acts were ratified afterwards by the Greek congress, though they 
were never acknowledged by the Laeedsemomans!^ 

On his return from Laconia, he visited some of the friendly 
states; making stay among the Arcadians, whom he wished to attach 
firmly to himself and draw entirely away from the cause of the 
Greeks. How well he succeeded, was fiuly woved by subsequent 
events : at this time it appeared m homage ana flattery. At a village 
near Mantinea, wh^re he pitched his camp, a spring received the 
name of Phili{>'s spring. The Megalopolitans gave his name to a 
Iportico in their market-place. Similar compliments were paid him 
by the Eleans. He erected cm the sacred ground at CHympia a 
circular building surrounded with a colonnade, which was named 
after him Philippeum.' The gracious and winning manners of the 
king helped doubtless to increase his popularity.* 

He next proceeded to the Isthmus of Corinth, where he had in- 
vited a congress of all the Greeks to assemble. It was attended by 
deputies from all the chief cities, except Sparta. The dream of 
Isocrates was now about to be rwdised, though not exactly in the 
manner which that philosopher would have desired. Philip proposed 
to make war against the Persians, and take vengeance upon them for 
their profanation of the Greek temples in days of old. The deputies 
passea an unanimous vote in accordance with his desire^ War vras 
declared. Each state was ordered to furnish a contingent of ships 
or land force : and Philip was elected general of the national anny.^ 

(1) The ElettDs, thougk tkey declined to aid him at Ghaeronea, are said to hare 
followed him im this invasion from hatred of the Lacedaeoaauans. Pausamas, v. 4^ 

(2) Pausanias, ii. 20 ; iii. 24; vu. 11. Polybiua, iz. 28» 33. Straho, viiL 36&. 

(3) Pausanias, v. 17, 20; viii. 7, 80. 

(4) As to this, see ant^, p. 346, aote 1. 

(5) Diodorus, xtL 89. Justin, ix. 5. " Compositis 'm GnetaSL rebna, Philippus 
omnium civitatum legates ad formandum renun pnesentium statum evocan Co- 
rmtnum jubet. Ibi pacis legem uaiveraae Graeeiee pro mentis singiilanan ciritatmn 
sTacuic, concuiumque omnium, veluti unum senatum, ex omnibus legit. Soli Lace- 
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DioDOKiTB thus commences his narrative of the year 338 b.c. :• 

"Philip^ having won over the greater number of the Greeks to hra 
alliance, was anxious to strike terror into the Athenians and hold 
without a rival the leadership of Greece. He therefore suddeiJy 
took possession of Elatea, and there gathering his forces resolved to 
attack the Athenians. As they were unprepared, hy reason of the 
treaty of peace, he expected that he shoula easily conquer them : 
and such was the event." 

Justin, after relating Philip's expedition into Scythia, his victory 
OYeir Atlieas the Scythian prince, and the bloodv battle fought on his 
return with the Triballi, in which he was severely wounded, (the date 
of which event seems to be in the spring or early summer of 339 B.C.) 
continues thus:* — 

** Ubi vero ex vulnere primum convalait, dru dissimulatum helium 
Atheniensibus infert." 

The treaty of peace referred to in the passage of Diodorus is that 
which he relates to have been concluded in the year b.c, 340, when 
Philip raised the siege of Byzantium.* This, as I have before men- 
tioned,^ has given rise to controversy among modem historians. The 
testimony of Diodorus, confirmed apparently by certain records cited 
in the oration on the Crown, has induced some writers to accept the 
peace as an historical fs^ct. Others, who deem it irrecctocilable with 
the language of Demosthenes, which represents the war of 340 b. c. 
a» continumg long after the date of the supposed peace,^ and who 
also consider the records in the oration on the Grown to be spurious^ 

dsmonii et legem et regem contempseiunt, seryitateoi, non, pacem lati, qiue noa 
ipsis civitatibus conTeniret, sed a yictore ferretar. Auxilia deinde singularum civi- 
tatum describuntur, sive adjuToadas eE manu rex oppugnante aliquo foret, seu duce 
illo bellum infeiendum. Neque enim dubium eiat imperiuia Penaram his appazft- 
tibus peti." 

(1) Diodorus^ xtL 84. Weaseling justly obaerves in his note, thai the seiziue of 
Elatea took place in the year 339 b.c. Diodorus has confused the dates, as vrell as 
the other circumstances of this vrar. (2) Juatia, ix. 3. ^ 

(3) Diodorus, xvi. 77 : Aion-ep <&/\(iriror KarawXayelt r^ trmipofi^ t&v 'EXX^wv, 
rqv iroXiopKtav r&v voKttav ^Xvac, luu irpov 'A^nt^cu'ewv naX revp &\Xcfi;« "EXXqi/ap t«vp 
ivavTiov/ii6voi/c avv40ero Ttjv elp^vfp«. (4) Ante, p. 17, note 1. 

(5) Demosthenes, De Coron. 275, 276 : Ovk qv tov irp«9 v/uar voXcfiov ir^par ow^* 
iiraXXo7»j *tX«ir«ra», el fiij Onfiaiovv koX ecTToXovf ^x^povr vei^vcte tw iroXct* &C. 
Compare p. 262, where he §peaks of the successful results vrhich attended hia regn«> 
lation of the trierarchy during the whole of th» war (rarra tov vuX«;^oi*). Also, p. 304. 
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and the authority of Blodorus not sufficient of itself to prove a 
doubtful point — and swayed also by some other arguments — reject 
the peace altogether.^ Grote takes a middle view of the question, 
supposing that Philip concluded peace with the Byzantines, Perin- 
thians, and some other of the GreeJLS who had assisted them, but not 
with the Athenians and their more intimate allies.' This may seem 
to reconcile Diodorus with Demosthenes : yet it is hardly probable in 
itself) that the allies would consent to make such a distinction. 
Perhaps the simplest account of the matter is, that a mere armistice 
was concluded between the parties, leaving a more formal treaty of 
peace to be afterwards decided on; and that a naval war, chiefly of 
a privateering character, was irregularly carried on between Athens 
and Macedonia in spite of the armistice.' 

The words of Justin (dtu dimmulatim bellum AtheniensUm inferS) 
throw no light on this question of the peace. « They have reference 
to the long forbearance of Philip to attack the Athenians in their 
own country, which at length he determined to do. 

It is further to be remarked, that neither Diodorus nor Justin 
makes the slightest mention of those extraordinary proceedings at 
Delphi in the year B.c. 339, which kindled a new Sacred war, and 
were, according to both of the Athenian orators, Demosthenes and 
^chines, the immediate cause of Philip's march into Phocis and all 
the calamities that followed. 

Demosthenes informs us (I give the sum of what he says) :*-^ 

That Philip was suffering gpreatly by the maritime blockade which the 
Athenians kept up around his coast, and by the depredations of their 
privateers: it therefore became desirable to carry the war into 
Attica; which could not well be done, unless the Thessalians were 
on his side, and the Thebans gave him a passage through their 
country. Neither of these people would have lik^ to assist him in 
a private quarrel ; but if a new Sacred war could be stirred up, he 
xnight be chosen to conduct it as before, and so gather round his 
standard many of the Amphictyonic tribes. To accomplish this, he en- 
gaged the services of ^schines ; who, as the first step in the business, 
got himself appointed Amphictyonic deputy, no one at Athens in 
the least suspecting what his design was ; then proceeding to the 
spring meeting at Delphi, and taking his place in the assemoly, pre- 
ferred a charge of impiety against the Locrians of Amphissa, for 
cultivating a portion of the Uirrhsean ground. He made such an 

(1) See Thirlvall, History of Greece, vi. 59. The objections are there very clearly 
stated. Is it possible that Diodorus confounds this with the peace of 346 b. c. t It 
» is remarkable that he gives no account of the latter. 

(2^ Grote, History of Greece, xi. 688. 

(8) Chiefly perhaps to the advantage of the Athenians, as Demosthenes asserts ; 
yet that PhiUp resorted to privateering, in order to recruit his finances, is related by 
Justin, ix. 1 : •' Igitur Philippus, longft obsidionis morft exhaustus, pecuniae com- 
metcium de piratlcft mutuatur. Captis itaque centum septuaginta navibus merci- 
"*^*I"S> "■*'**'*"» anhelantem inopiam paululum recreavit." 

.(4) Demosthenes, De Coxon. 275—278. 
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inflammatory speech, appealing to the religions feelings of the depu* 
ties, that they were persuadea to go in person and take a view of the 
sacred ground. The Locrians speedily came and drove them off, not 
abstaining from acts of violence. The council, resenting such an 
insult onertd to its members, declared war against the Locrians, 
choosing Gottyphus for their general ; but as it was found impossible 
by the voluntary exertions of the Amphictyonic states to get an 
army strong enough to enforce their authority it was contrived by 
Philip's agents and partisans at the ensuing rylsan congress, that 
he should be elected general. Philip then, collecting an army, and 
marching to Thermopylae with the professed intention of chastising 
the Amphissians, suddenly took possession of Elatea. 

If the statement of Demosthenes rested on his sole credit, one 
might be inclined to suspect that he had greatly magnified the im> 
portance of these transactions, or misrepresented the real truth. 
When however we find his statement confirmed in all its main features 
by ^schines, we can do no otherwise than accept it as historical evi- 
dence ; and it proves to us, how little such wnters as Biodorus and 
Justin are to be depended on for a correct outline of the events 
which they profess to relate.* 

^schines describes the scene at Delphi and the subsequent pro* 
ceedings, in which he himself took an active part, with much ^ater 
prolixity of detail than Demosthenes. He gives a somewhat different 
colour to the affair ; yet, so far from denying that his own charge 
• ' " ' bn " ~ .... 



against the Locrians Brought on a new Sacred war, he boasts of it; 
and contends that Athens might and ought to have put herself at the 
bead of the movement, and that it was owing to the treacherous 
counsel of Demosthenes, that Philip was chosen to be Amphictyonio 
general. The bold manner in which ^schines launches into the 
bistory of this affair, denouncing his rival as the prime author of the 
whole mischief, gives the idea, as it was intended to do, that he him- 
self brought the matter forward as an accuser only, and not because 
he felt the necessity of defending his own conduct. There is how 
ever no doubt, that his object was more to exculpate himself than to 
attack Demosthenes ; and this, with all his craft, he cannot help 
betraying. We have to bear in mind, that .^schines was not for the 
first time in the oration on the Crown charged by his opponent with 
having kindled the last Sacred war. That charge had oeen urged 
against him frequently before, both in public and in private ; and 
JSschines knew perfectly well what Demosthenes would have to say 
upon the subject in his reply.' Por this very reason he prefers a 

(1) Plutarch, -writing biography, not history, does not profess always to follow the 
course of events. He makes a passing allusion only to the Amphissian war. (Vit. 
Dcmosth. 18.) 

(2) That^schines was all along anticipating an attack upon himself, that he well 
understood the course of argument which Demosthenes would pursue, and that he 
greatly feared the prejudice of the people in his opponent's favour, will appear from 
a caiefia perusal of the oration against Ctesiphon : see pp. 61, 62, where oecurfl 
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oonnteT-accosatioii, by wbidi he hoped to b^t a prejiidioe in his 
own favour ; bat which, as we shall see presenuy, is baaed upon little 
but the assertion of the accuser. 

The account which .&chines gives of the whole proceeding is to 
the following effect : ^ — 

That the Loerians of Amphissa were cultivating and turning to 
profane purposes the holy ground of Girrha, notwithstanding the 
solemn oath sworn in the &»t Sacred war^ which forbade it ever 
again to be appropriated to the use of man ; that they had repaired 
the harbour 01 that ancient town, and built houses round it, ana were 
taking tolls or duties of the visitors who landed there; that they had 
bribed some of the Amphictyonic deputies, among others Demo- 
sthenes, to say nothing about it ; that Demosthenes had been paid 
a thousand drachms in the first instance, when he was sent as deputy 
from Athens, and they had engaged for the future to pay him twenty 
minas a-year, if he would constantly support them at Athens. 

That m the year 339 b.c. Midias, Torasycles, and himself were 
elected to serve the office of Fylagorss, and sent to Delphi, together 
with Diognetus the Hieromnemon. That soon after their arrival 
Diognetus and Midias were seized with a fever ; the Amphictyons 
had already assembled, when a message was brought to iBschines, in- 
forming him that the Amphissians, to please their mends the Thebans, 
were about to move a resolution against the people of Athens ; which 
was, to fine them fifty talents for having hung up in a new chapel, 
before it was finished, some golden shields with the following inscrip- 
tion : ^ " £y the Athenians, out of spoil taken from the Persians and 
Thebans when they fousht against the Greeks." That Diognetus sent 
for him, and begged that he would go to the council, and defend 
his country before the Amphictvons. He did so ; but scarcely had 
he begun to speak; when one of the Amphissians rudely interrupted 
him, crying out, " Men of Greece, if you were wise, you would not 
allow the name of the Athenians to be mentioned on these days, but 
would drive them from the temple as a people under a curse." At the 

fhe utfiil illuBtiatian irhich Demosthenes exposes, De Coron. SOS : p. 71, "where he 
anticipates the charge of having caused Philip's invasion : pp. 74, 77, where, £rom 
the words a n-ffi? ttoO* vfxeXt «7 atifipeot kicaprepeTre oKpotafxevoi, One woiild imagine he 
perceived signs of disapprobation among the jury: p. 81, he forestalls the argument 
of Demosthenes, De Coron. 330, 331 ; (pp. 84, 85,) he betrays his dread of what De- 
mosthenes will say about his political life ; e&r«» de ralv airicus hvippa^at rar Kara 
vaMTTOv rtfjiiapiaf, Satrrt rov Ktvdvvov elvat fxtj <roi r^ adtKrftraim aWa rotr iire^iov<rt, 
woXitv fiiv row *A\i(av6pov Kai row ^iXtmrov iv rcur dia/SoXalr ^pwv. 

(1) ^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 69—72. 

(2) According to the words of ^schines (p. 70), the charges -were two ; one relating 
to the time or mode of presenting the shields, the other to the inscription. It would 
seem, that a new fane or chapel was in the course of erection at Delphi, and the 
Athenians had exhibited their offerings before it was completely finished, or before 
some ceremony of consecration had been performed. The inscription was necessarily 
offensive to the Thebans ; and, although the Athenians had probably presented these 
shields in lieu of others similarly inscribed, which the Phocian generals had destroyed, 
It gave a handle for censure, that they should at this time have taken a step which 
would hurt the feelings of their neighbours. See ThirlwaD, History of Gieece, ¥1, 
^t. urote, 21.650; who gives a somewhat different explanation. 
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same time he brought up the Phocian alliance and other matters of 
acousation against Athens ; all which so enraged ^schines, that in. 
the heat of the moment he retorted the diai^ge of impiety against 
theLocrians, and reproached them with the nse which they had made 
of the consecrated plain. The plain itself and the port of Girrha 
were visible from the spot where they were assembled, ^sohines 
pomted them out to the deputies. *' Amphictyons ! " he cried : " yon 
behold yonder plain cultivated by the Amphissians, with the potteir 
-works and farm-houses which they have built upon it. You see with 
your own eyes the fortifications of the devoted narbour. You know 
yourselves, and need no witnesses to tell you, that these men have 
taken tolls and are making profits from the sacred liarbour." He 
then bade them read the oracle, the oath of their ancestors, and the 
solemn imprecation, (all which were before their ^es, inscribed on 
a tablet ;) and having first declared his determination, on behalf of 
the people of Athens, himself, his children, and his family, to stand 
by the god and the sacred land, as that ancient oath required, he 
solemnlv adjured the Amphictyons to do the same^ and to free them- 
selves nrom the curse that must otherwise hang over them as the 
abettors or tderators of sacrilege. 

Q^e speech of iBscbines---so he goes on to state — caused a great 
tumult and uproar in the council. All question of the shields was 
forgotten, and nothing thought of but the punishment of the Locrians. 
As the day was far advanced, a proclamation was made by the heridd, 
commanding that all the Delphians of militar^r age, both freemen 
and slaves, should assemble the next morning with spades and pick- 
axes at the place of sacrifice, and that the Hieromnemons and other 
deputies should be at the same place to assist in the cause of Apollo 
and the sacred land : and further announcing that, whatever people 
failed to attend, would be excluded from the temple and regarded as 
execrable and accursed. 

At the time appointed, he says, the full multitude came together 
and went down to Girrha, where they quickly demolished the harbour 
and set fire to the houses which had been erected: but a large bodj 
of Amphissians coming with arms to attack them, they took to their 
heels, and with difi&culty escaped to Delphi. The next dav Cottyphus, 
a Pharsalian citizen, who officiated as president of toe congress, 
called a general assembly of Amphictyons, composed not only of the 
representative synod, but of all who came to take a part in the sacri- 
fice or consult the oracle. Here, after much abuse of the Locrirns 
und praise of Athens, a resolution was passed, that the deputies 
should assemble at Thermopyls on a certain dajr before the next ordi- 
nary meeting, to pass sentence on the Locrians for their acts of 
sacrilege and insult to the Amphictyons. 

When this resolution was first communicated to the Athenians, 
^sobines declares, they fully acquiesced in its propriety, and ex- 
pressed their readmess to comply with it. Demosthenes raised some 
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opposition, in pnrsnance of his engagement with the Locrians; but 
he (^schines) completely set him down.^ Upon which Demosthenes 
had recourse to a manoeuvre: he got a decree first secretly passed 
by the council, and then carried in the assembly after the regular 
business was all over, and when hardly any citizens were present ; 
which decree was to the effect:^— "that the deputies of Athens 
should go regularly to Tbermopyls and to Delphi at the times 
appointed by their ancestors; and that they should take no part 
wmitever in the extraordinary meeting about to be held at 
ThermopjlaB." The consequence was, that Athens took no part in 
the ensumg measures of the Amphictyons. The special meeting was 
attended by representatives from all the other states except Thebes. 
War was declared against the Amphissian Locrians, and Cottyphus 
was elected general. The Amphictyonic army marched into Locris, 
but behaved with the utmost moderation, imposing a fine only on the 
people to be paid on a given day, banishing the principal advisers of 
the sacrilege, and restoring the opponents who had been driven into 
exile. As the fine however was not paid, and the Amphissians 
reversed the acts of Cottyphus after his troops had been withdrawn, 
the second expedition afamst them took place after a longinterval, 
when Philip had returned from Scytbia. '< And so," says jSlschines, 
"when the gods had given the lead in this pious enterprise to 
Athens, she was deprived of it by the corrupt act of Demosthenes." 

Here ^schines breaks off, just at the time when we should have 
been glad to hear the rest of his narrative. Instead of giving any 
explanatiofi about Philip's appointment and the circumstances a^ 
tending it, he quits these matters of fact, and runs into a rhapsody 
of declamation, by which, as he had played upon the weak under- 
standings of the Amphictyonic council, he might hope to excite the 
feelings of the Athenian people : but he had not the same success.' 

The accounts of Demosthenes and ^schines, agreeing in their 
main outlines, and especially in the important result of Philip's 
election to conduct the new Sacred war, differ in the following p»ar- 
ticulars: 1. As to the Locrians having preferred a charge of im- 
piety against the Athenians: 2. As to the motives which each of the 
two orators imputes to his rival: 3. As to some of the details of the 
first Amphictyonic campaign. 

That the Locrian people should have brought a formal accusation 
against the Athenians, such as that mentioned by ^schines, is im- 
probable, not merely for the reason assigned by Demosthenes, that 
no record is produced of a citation to answer the charge; but also 

(I) This quite agrees ivith vrhtA Demosthenes sajrs (De Coron. 275): Ka< tot* €v$vt 
iuioZ dtafxaprvpofjidvov Kai fioSvrov kv rtj iKK\ri<ri<f. ** trSXefAOv etr rijv 'ArriKriv eiird<yetr, 
AtffxiVrit woXt/JLov *AjLi0iKTvov<K6v*" oV fiev kK vapaK\fi<rewt trvfKaBfintvot oitK tittvfie 
Xiytiv, ol 6* iOa^fia^oit Kai kcvi/v atrtav did riiv Idiav Sx$pa¥ iirdyetv fit hirt\dnfia¥ov 

♦^*^ ^t^.****^® ®'*^* passage beginning at page 72, iXV od irpoSXtyov, and endingr 
w P*ff« '3, U Tnr rovTov KoXireiav, is wretched affectation and bombast. 
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because the alleged offence is not one wliich the Locrian people were 
likely to have cared about ; and further, if (as iSschines says) thev 
were conscious of being themselves trespassers upon the sacred lana, 
this would naturally have deterred them from raising such question]^ 
against others. If it be said, that they were instigated by the 
Thebans, we may answer first, that there is no evidence of this; 
secondly, it is disproved by the conduct of the Thebans themselves, 
who showed pretty clearly by their keeping aloof from the speciid 
meeting at Thermopylse, that they had nad quite enough of Sacred 
wars and Amphictyonic quarrels. It is very possible however, that 
some individual Amphissian, either at Philip's instigation or from 
other motives, got up in the council to complain of what the Athenians 
had done; and this led to an angry debate, in which iSschines re- 
torted the charge of impietjr upon the countrymen of his oppynent. 

At what time the Amphissians began to take possession of the 
port and plain of Girrha, ^schines does not inform us : and modem 
lustorians do not agree upon the subject. Grote says,^ it appears 
both from Demosthenes and ^schines, that it was an ancient and 
established occupation. The passages which he cites however do 
not bear him out;' on the contrarjr, the whole narrative of -^schines 
tends to prove, that it was a recent intrusion of which the Amphissians 
were accused. Had it been otherwise, it would not have been easy 
to excite a tumult against them at Delphi: nor would there have been 
any colour for the charge which ^schines brings against Demosthenes, 
of having received hnbes from the Amphissian people. Though we 
may have no hesitation in, rejecting the truth of that charge, it is 
difficult to suppose that it could have been advanced, unless the 
Amphissians had some assignable motive for offering a bribe. If 
what thev were doing at Girrha had been acquiesced in for so long a 
poriod, tney could have had little to fear, and had no occasion to 
purchase the silence of the Amphictyonic deputies. If this usurpa- 
tion had been recent, one can understand their motives in so doing. 
Bat further, it is distinctly asserted by iBschines,that theAmphictyons, 
when they invaded Locris, banished the f)rincipal authors of the sacri- 
lege, and restored those who had been driven mto exile for their piety, 
that is, for their opposition to the sacrilege : a statement which im{)lies, 
as I conceive, that the alleged sacrilege had been recently committed 
and was the subject of contest amon^ the Locrians themselves.^ 

That after the first Sacred war it became necessary to renovate 
in some degree the port and town of Girrha, for the accommodation 

(1) History of Greece, xi. 648. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 277. JEschines, Contr. Cteaiph. 69 : ol Aotcpo2 ol 'A/n- 
^lenreTv, fidWov ii ol irpoetrrfifcorcf ain&v Svdper napavoixwrarott knttpydi^ovro ro 
fre&iovf Koi rov \tfiiva riv i(dy€«rrov Kat iirdparov iruXtv ireixKfov cat vvv^Kupav, xai 
<r6A*) T«vc icaraKXiovras i^iXeyovt Kai t&v itipiKvovtUtmv etr ^eX^ovr wXayopmv 
Iviohv x(\^Ma(r( 6U<p9ttpav. The connexion of the last clause with the preceding 
clauses proves that JEsehines is speaking of recent acts. 

(S) Aschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 72: Kat rove ttikv hvafXt koX t6v fcwpafiUv^v 
cuT<ovc /iiercffT^o'avro, roiw ik dt' tivifitiap ^vjorrat narinatov. 
VOL. II. B B 
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of Tisitors eoming bj sea to Delphi, we maj vitli Grote verj ftaA} 
assume : but I see no reason for supposing that the Amphiasiai] 
Locrians took this dntj upon them. It is more likely that the 
Delphians provided the oonTenienoe of a harboor for their gaests, 
reguding it both as a duty and a privilege of their own. When the 
seeond Sacred war broke out, Cirrfaa fell into the hands of the 
Phocians; and we hare no historical account of what they did with it 
When however the Amphissian Locrians submitted to Onomarchus, 
it is very possible that he permitted them to occupy that ancient 
seaport under an arrangement beneficial to both parties. The 
Locrians may then have enlarged and improved the harbour, buih 
new houses in the town, and ploughed up and fanned a considerable 
portion of the surrounding plain. We hear of no more war between 
them and the Phocians aner the peace made with Onomarchus ; nor 
could he have taken a better way to disarm their hostility than by 
making to them such a concession. At the end of that war the 
Locrians must have felt that their title to this newlyacquired district 
was questionable and precarious. Although the Delphians in the 
first rejoicing after victory mieht not wish to disturb them in their 
possession, yet in the course of a short time they may have begun to 
think more seriously of it, especially if the improvements of the 
town and neighbourhood of Curha were of such magnitude as to 
excite attention. As soon as the title of the Locrians became the 
subject of discussion, they would naturally be alarmed, and might 
endeavour by intrigue or otherwise to make interest for themselves 
with the Amphictyonic deputies. This mav have afforded a colour 
for the charge of iBschines against Demosthenes. 

That there was anything more however than a colourable pre- 
tence for such charge against Demosthenes, I altogether disbelieve. 
The only ground alleged by ^schines is, that he dissuaded' his coun- 
trymen from taking any part in the hostile movement against the 
Locrians. But in this he only exhibited the zeal and foresight d 
a good statesman. His prediction was but too true, that .^schinesi 
was bringing an Amphictyonic war into Attica. The Athenians^ j 
though at first they disregarded the warning, considering it to havej 
been dictated by private enmity, shortly afterwards came over to hisl 
views, and passed a resolution virtualljr condemning the acts of thft 
Amphictyons. iEschines, to persuade his hearers tluit this resolution 
was not the genuine opinion of the Athenians^ resorts to the stalw 
device of asserting that it was irregularly and clandestinely obtained*! 
But it is far more likely, that the people of Athens upon further inH 
quiry and refiection became convincea, that the violent measures d 
the Amphictyons were uncalled-for and unseasonable, that the affair 
of Cirrha did not concern them, and the most prudent plan wal 
to keep themselves quiet, as Demosthenes advised.* 

(1) Mitford, who ii always advene to Demosthenes, thinks that hi« sflenee on tU 
suhject of this charge proves his guilt. (History of Greece, iv. chap. xli. s. 6.) 
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Of JSschines the least we can say is, that he acted with great 
indiscretion, and showed himself not a yerr fit person to manage any 
important hnsiness of state. Whether he was stimulated by the 
base motiyes which haye been imputed to him, is a problem which 
no mortal can solve. Difficulties present themselves, whatever view 
we may be inclined to take. It can hardly be supposed that the course 
which things took was planned by ^scnines; tor no one could have 
foreseen that such results would flow from such causes, or that by 
the contingency which hi^pened Philip would get the advantages 
which he did. Upon the Athenians declining to act against the 
Xiocrians, Philip had no eastta belli against them as Ampbictyonic 
leader, while he involved himself in a war with the Locrians, his 
former allies, at the risk also of displeasing the Thebans. The onhr 
compensation for this was, that he took the Athenians by surprise. It 
may however be thought, that the event which actually happened was 
not the most favourable one for Philip, who rather hoi>ed that he should 
embroil the Athenians with the Locrians, and step in himself as the 
protector of the latter, drawing to his side the Thebans and other 
alUes. Yet one would imagine it would better have suited Philip's 
purpose to get up a religious orj against the Athenians, so as to brmg 
them into ooium and jdisgraoe with the Amphictyons, and excite per- 
baj^s a Sacred war against them, of which he might have the conduct. 
It IS thus possible that the Locrian who declaimed so fiercely against 
Athens at Delphi was acting under his instigation, and that the reply 
of ^scLines, made on the spur of the moment, accidentally turned the 
wrath of the assembly into another channel. It is by no means im- 
possible however, that the Locrian and ^schines were both Macedo- 
nian hirehngs ; yet that they had no definite object further than to 
create discord and confusion among the Amfjhictyons, which Philip 
nujght turn to his advantage according to circumstances. It is in 
this vague way that Demosthenes shapes his accusation.^ 

From a comparison of the two orators it appears, that the extraor- 
dinary meeting of Amphictyons was held at Thermopylie at the time 
appointed, and attended by deputies from most of tne states except 
Athens and Thebes. Cottyphus, beins elected general, summoned the 
Ampbictyonic tribes to take arms ; their contingents however came 
in slowly, and not in sufficient numbers for the required purpose. 
Putting himself at the head of such force as he could muster, Cotty- 
phus made a show of opening the campaign ; but, not being strong 
enough to reduce the Locrians to submission, he contented himself 
"with imposing terms upon them, in particular a pecuniar;r fine to be 
paid on an early day. These terms were not complied with ; it was 

(1) Demosthenes does not pretend to say, that Philip marked out any particular 
course for iBschines or his other agents to pursue. Any war or confusion among 
the Amphictyons would he a gain to him; for he was sure then to be -wanted: 
'Eirixcipe** ^taaavff in el, iroXe/ixov voihoat roXt 'hixfiKryovi cat repi ri\v Tlv\aia» 
Tapox^V t\t Yap ravT* th9in ainoii^ bfre\dfxfiavev abrcv 6erice<r0at, DeCoron. 376. ^ 

bb2 
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Beyer desired by Philip's friends that ihej should be : accordingly 
at the ensuing automnal ^ congress of Amphictyous it was proposed, as 
had been concerted by the Macedonian party, that Philip should be 
invited to subdue and punish the refractory people, who had dared to 
defy the general council of Greece. It does not appear by what 
deputies tnis motion was supported, or wbether or by whom it was 
opposed: as however the tribes north of Thermopyln formed a 
majority in the council, it was certain to be carried in the affirmative. 
Philip was invited; and eagerly embracing the opportunity, for 
whicn doubtless he was well prepared, he set out with his army for 
the south, proclaiming that he had taken arms in the cause of religion 
as the Greeks had requested him. He was speedily joined by the 
Thessalians and circumjacent tribes, and passing Thermopylae with a 
force which neither the Locrians nor any single Grecian state could 
have resisted, he entered the north-eastern part of the Phocian terri- 
tory. Had his sole purpose now been to prosecute the war which he 
had professedly come to conduct against the Amphissian Locrians> 
he would have pursued his march through Phocis towards their 
frontier. Instead of doing so, he halted suddenly at Elatea, and 
began to repair its ruined fortifications. By this step (as Elatea was 
on the confine of Bosotia, afid commanded the entrance to that 
country) it became manifest, that his designs were against the 
Athenians, or the Thebans, or both. 

How the Athenians viewed it, is plain enough from the celebrated 
description of Demosthenes. Whether Philip was openly at war 
irith tnem or not, mattered but little. Had there been ten thousand 
treaties of peace between them registered on stone, the result would 
have been the same. Philip's approach was not the less dangerous, 
because he had made no proclamation of hostility. He had recent 
failures to avenge, losses at sea, and insults to his coast. Yet these 
were nothing compared with the intense desire which he felt to 
strike a mortal blow at the power of Athens. It was indeed a neces*- 
sity, unless he meant to forego his ambitious schemes. The moment 
the Athenians received intelligence that he had occupied Elatea, the 
whole truth flashed upon them at once. Here at length was that 
terrible king of Macedon, whom Demosthenes had been so many 
years alat^ning them about. He was now ready to fall upon Attica, 
as he had fs&en upon Olynthus; and where were they to look for 

^* (1) Grote has taken the correct view of the chronology of these events. (See the 
learned notes to his History of Greece, xL pp. 657, 664.) The extraordinary congress 
of Amphictyons was held at some time between the spring and autumn, but at what 
particular time, does not appear. Philip was appointed general at the autumnal 
meeting, etv riiv imovaap vvXamv, (Demosth. De Coron. 277.) The kaptvm wXaiat 
in the second Amphictyonic decree (ibid. 278) is clearly a mistake, except upon the 
improbable supposition that there were two decrees for the election of Philip, one in 
the spring of SS9 b. c, and one in the autimm. The records cited in the oration of 
l>emo8thenes are certainly not to be relied on for their dates, if they are for anything 
wsc. I see no evidence for supposing that ^schbies advocated the appointment of 
x^uiip. 
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defence ? The whole city was paralysed, until Demosthenes came 
forward to rouse the people from their stupor, and point out to them 
-what means of defence and what hope remained. The Athenians 
were passive in his hands. 

I shall not seek to describe in language of my own those scenes of 
excitement and terror, which are so vividly brought before our eyes 
by Demosthenes himself. The circumstances under which he rose to 
address his countrymen, his own counsel, and all the proceedings of 
the popular assembly, are f ally set forth in his most interesting narra- 
tive, to which I refer the reader.^ Suffice it here to say, that under his 
advice, which was unanimously agreed to, a decree was drawn up,' 
offering alliance on the most honourable terms to the Thebans : an 
embassy was despatched instantly to Thebes, with Demosthenes at its 
head ; and the Athenians with a full musterof their military strength 
marched to Eleusis, in order to encourage their friends ia Thebes, and 
to second the efforts of the ambassadors. 

The advance of Philip into their neighbourhood was a thing by no 
means welcome to the Thebans. They had signified their disapproval 
of the late Amphictyonic movement by absenting themselves from 
the special congress. The appointment of Philip to conduct the war 
must have increased their uneasiness ; and still more his fortification 
of Elatea.^ For some time past the Thebans had reg^arded Philip 
with no friendly eye. They were oppressed by the weight of theur 
obligation to hmi, and felt a jealousy and a aread of his g^rowin^ 
power, which they dared not exhibit or express. His garrison at 
rJicaea, which he had nominally given to the Thessalians, both gave 
them offence and kept them m awe.* He had taken possession of 
Echinus, a town on the Malian gulf, which formerly belonged to 
them.* He had transferred to himself the Peloponnesian confederacy, 
of which they had orice been at the head.' The relation in whioi 
they stood to him was altogether painful and humiliating.^ Yet 
whatever their grievances mi At be, there seemed no help for them : 
they were isolated from all aluances except those which were devoted 
to Philip. Athens was the only independent power to which they 

(1) See ante, pp. 68—74. Orig. pp. 284—391. Diodorus, xvi. 84, has this deicri^ 
-Hon before his eyes. 

(2) The decree cited in the oration (De Coron. 288—291) is clearly erroneous as to 
tbe!archon and the month ; perhaps also in the number of ambassadors ; for there are 
only five, and Demosthenes had prc^osed ten. See Grote, History of Greece, xL 
673, note 2. As to the merits of the decree itself there is a difiference of opinion 
among critics. Schaefer and others think it verbose and inflated. (See ante, p. 72, 
note 3.) Lord Brougham and the Edinburgh Reviewer (cited by me, ante, p. 76, 
note 1,) think it a fine piece of composition. Grote considers it improbable that 
Intermarriage should be ofifered by the Athenians to the Thebans in that state of the 
negotiation. But it was a great point with Demosthenes to make the most liberal 
and friendly proposals. 

(3) How this would be regarded at Thebes, appears f^om Demosthenes, Philipp, 
ii. 69. 

(4) Demosthenes, Qrat. ad Epist. 153. .Xschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 73. 

(5) Demosthenes, Philipp. iii. 120. (6) See ante, p. 859, n. 1. 

(7) See the remarks of Demosthenes upon their position after the peace, De Pace, 63. 
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ooold haye reeooise ; bat, though there gradually rose up at Thebes 
a party favourable to the Athenian connexion, the prejudices against it 
were for a long time so strong as to render it ahnost hopeless. Ancient 
animosities had been increased by the events of the Sacred war, and 
especially by the coarse which things had taken at its closed The 
Thebans had reason to complain of Ath^is for her intrigues with 
Philip, the violent language of her orators, and her endeavours to 
dismember Bceotia; while they were conscious that the retention of 
Oropus was an act of injustice on their own part.^ Since the peace 
tiiere had been little intercourse between the two cities. Border dis- 
putes had arisen, and troops were sent to guard the frontiers^ though 
without leading to any actual conflict' The inscription on we 
Athenian offering at Del{^i, whatever may have been the motive 
which prompted it, was an act hurtful to national feelings, and likely 
to aggravate Theban ill-will to Athens.^ 

There had long been at Athens a party anxious for reconciliation 
with the Thebans ; but it had not been popular. .ZBschines reproaches 
Demosthenes for belonging to it.^ Since the spring meeting oi the 
Amphictjrons this party had been gaining strength, chiefly through 
the exertions of Demosthenes, who foresaw danger to Athens from 
the disturbances which had taken phice at D^lphL^ Divers embassies 
were about this time sent to Theoes, conducted by statesmen sup> 
posed to be most popular in ihai citv. They were instracted (we 
may fairly presume) to offer an explanation of the affair of the 
shields — ^to sound the Thebans as to their views of the newreligioua 
question which had been agitated — ^to appease any hostile feeling 
which might have sprung up against themselves-^and lastlv, when 
the Amphictyons had passed the fatal decree which invited Philip 
into Greece, to bring about, if possible, a defensive alliance between 
Thebes and Athens. Meanwhile however aU these attempts were 
counterworked by an opposite party. Philip kept his spies and 
agents in both cities, who informed him of all that was goii)g on.^ 
Whilst he lay in i^pparent inaction at Pella, reoovexing from his 
wound, he was labouring bv every engine of diplomacy to deleat the 
Athenian negotiations, and prevent a conjunction wmch might put 
a check upon all his ambitious schemes. And so weU did he manaee 
things, with the help of his ministers and partisans; so utfully did 

(1) Demottlienes, De CSoroa. 287. (2) See ante, pp. 257, 299, 300, SOS. 

<3) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 446 ; c. Con. 1257. 

(4) At the time when the Athenians presented these shielcis, th^ iraie flashed 
^th their successes in Euboea and the Propontis ; and it ia possible they may have 
given way to a foolish feeling of pride. JEschines, an anti-Thehan, calls the isscz^ 
tion TO vpocriMv hwifpa/jifKt. (Contr. Ctesiph. 70.) 

(5) JEschines, De Fals. Leg. 42: Kai 7«ip irpAr roit axXocc kmuht fiottmaC*** 
Compare pp. 46, 47, and Contr. Ctesiph. 7S, where he says of Ariatephon, vXeToro* 
^y?KJ1*' '^'^ fioiUTia^etv ifirofieivat airiav. See ante, p. 281. 

(6) Demosthenes, De Coron. 275, 281. 

niIJ«Sl""^^Jl ^9^"^^- I>emosth. 99) speaks of the <raiton inThebea. Compan 
Demosthenes, De Coron. 241, 286. --^-ifi-^ 



he work oa the jealousies, the hopes, and the fears of the Theban 
people, that ihtj were iaducecl to pass decrees in his favour, reject- 
1^ the overtures of the Athenians : and when f hilip set out on his 
march, it seemed impossible that any union could take place between 
Thebes and Athens.i In one thinf however he failed. The Thebans 
zefosed to send any aid to the Am^ictyonic expedition. They desired 
neutrality and peace.' 

At length Demosthenes and his ooUea^es arrived at Thebes. 
Philip's ambassadors were already there, together with those of his 
allies, Thessalians, ^nianiaas, ^tolians, Dolopians, Phthiots. The 
Maeedonian party were full of oonfidenoe, the friends of Ath^is in 
despondence and alarm. Demosthenes at first, seeing how things 
stood, sent diseouraging letters to Athens ; but he quickly collected 
his energies to meet the exigency of the case. It was plain, the 
ocmfidenoe of his adversaries was owing not merely to the assurances 
which the Thebans had lately given of their adhesion to the Maee- 
donian alliance, but in a great measure also to the presence of Philip 
and his army. This however might operate in two ways. It iutimip 
dated the people; yet it also su^sted thoughts favourable to a 
union with Athens. So long as Phiap kept himself at a distance, the 
Thebans were content to be quiet, and not provoke his hostility by 
forming new comaexions. But if they were not to have the benefits 
of peace ; if their territory was to be traversed by PhOip's armies, 
cfr be made tiie theatre of war ; and still more, if he designed to eoerce 
them by keeping a strongly garrisoned fortress on theiiv borders ; his 
alliance was no longer tlie advantageous thing which it promised 
to foe in the be^imimg. Such thoughts were sure to arise in the 
l»easts of the Theban multitude, wuo had no corrupt interest in 
Philip's friendship: and of these Dnnosthenes prepared to take 
advantage.* 

A popular assemblv was held, to consider whether the proposal of 
Philip or that of the Athenians should be accepted. The ambassadors 
on both sides were introduced to the people. The Macedonians, 
holding already the character of allies, were allowed to have the first 
word.* They extolled the merits of ike kine of Macedon, enlarged 
upon the services whidi he had done the Thebans, enumerated the 
various causes of antipathy and jealousy which subsisted between' 

(1) ^scMnes, Contr. Ctesiph. 73. Demosthenes, De Coron. 281—284. Supposing 
the documents eited here to be partially genuine, it is certain that -vre have not all 
the docmnents rrfened to by Demosthaies in the ontiom. There must have been 
some decrees or answers of the Thebans, to which he refers by the words : Tovroif 
iirapBeiv toIt ^n^iafiar :iai rait afroKpictatv. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 279 : 'Q^ oix vnfiKovo¥ oi e«i/3ato(. I presume thait 
Philip, soon after his nomiiiatlon to be Amphictyonic general, solicited the Thebuis 
to join him. They declined ; and thai he solicited the Pelopoimesian states. 

(8) The seixure of Elatea tamed the tide of Theban feeling in favour of Athens : 
Bfter^vwtf^ov ti0vs, At rmir* «2dov. Demosthenes, De Coren. 278. 

(4) Amyntas and Clearchus were the «hief Maoedonian «nvoys, aceording to Pin > 
tarch, in Vit. Demosth. 18. Python is mentioned by Diodorus, xvi. 80. But qusfey 
Whether he does not confound this with another occaaion.. See ante, p. 360. 
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Thebes and Athens, the many injuries whicU the Athenians had in 
a lon^ series of years inflicted upon the Theban people. Now was 
the time, they said, for the Thebans to show their gratitude to Philip, 
and take vengeance upon long-standing enemies. But if they were 
unwilling to join in tne invasion of Attica, Philip would be satisfied 
with their neutrality : let them only allow a passaj^ to his army, and 
he would himself cnastise the Athenians. If Philip had asked this 
of them before he lent them his aid m .the Sacred war, they would 
have promised it easily : it would be unjust to refuse it oecause 
Philip had been generous and relied upon their honour.^ By ad- 
hering to Philip's friendship they had everything to gain; their own 
country would be secure, and they would share in the plunder of 
Attica; whereas, if the^ joined the Athenians, Bceotia would be 
exposed to warfare and pillage.' 

I)emosthenes rose to combiEif; these arguments. Not a fragment of 
his speech is preserved. In the oration on the Crown he discreetly 
abstained from repeating any portion of it to the jury ; as, however 
gratifying the recital might have been to his own feelings, it could at 
that time have answered no useful purpose. The position of affairs 
suggests to us the topics upon which he must have principally dwelt ; 
ana the substance of what he said may have been as follows : — 

Men of Thebes, if this were a question only of punishing Athens, 
or even of destroying her, I might never have ventured to address 
this assembly. Sut it is a question which deeply concerns you and 
your own safety. Thebes is in no less danger than Athens ; and as 
the Athenians would consider your subjection to Philip as one of the 
greatest calamities to themselves, such they conceive should be your 
feelings with regard to Athens. For if (which heaven forbid!) we 
should be disabled from lending assistance to you in the hour of need, 
what alliance, what protection will remain to you ? All your Peio- 
ponnesian confederates have gone over to Philip. He commands the 
pass of ThermopylsB. He has surrounded you with his garrisons. 
The Thessalians, all the tribes of Pindus and Olympus, Oeta and 
Othrys, are devoted to him. Why do they come to invade Attica, 
and what mean they by this present embassy ? We have no quarrel 
with the people of ^hessaly, or with the iBtolians or (Etseans or any 
of them. Tney follow the king of Macedon against us, because thej. 
are his vassals ; and they come here to dictate to you, what votes 
you shall give to-day. Dolopians and Perrh»bians would compel 
you, a free people, to render the same obedience to Philip which the j 
are content to pay themselves. Their very presence here is an insult ; 
and the whole conduct of Philip proves the light estimation in which 

(1) Aristotle, Rhetor, ii. 23. 6. Fhilochorus, apud Dionysium ad Amm. b. 11, 
pp. 739, 742 : El irp<v fionOriaai etc 4>wicetff hfiovt bv4<rxovro &v' iroirov olvf ei, 6toT* 
irpoetro itai kfriareva-e, 'ixi] itiicovaiv, Aristotle cites this to iUttstiate a point of 
rhetoric— that a man should do out of .gratitude for a past favour that vhich he 
-would have promised to obtain it. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 298, 299. 
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he regards you. His enyoys have reminded you of the obligations 
which you are under to him, and demand that they should be requited* 
The merit of an obligation depends on the motives of the paity who 
ccmfers it. Philip has shown, that the aid which he lent you was to 
further his own ambitious schemes and to make you subservient to 
them. There can be no gratitude, where there is no equality. He 
imagines that, having once assisted you, he is entitled to treat you 
as his inferiors. If ne regarded you as allies on equal terms, he 
would have consulted you before his march ; he would have asked 
leave for apassage through your territory before he approached the 
frontier. He has come without your permission, intenoing to make 
Boeotia the marching-road for £is army; and he is now fortifying a 
post on your confines, in order to intimidate you. His conduct 
a^es with the language of his ministers. They- threaten Boeotia 
with pillage, if you dare to refuse compliance with his wilL The 
occupation of Elatea is the strongest proof, what Philip's opinion is 
both of himself and you. It proves that he distrusts you, that he 
regards you as doubtful friends ; and for the best of all reasons, be- 
cause he is conscious that he deserves not your friendship. It is but 
a short step from a suspicious ally to a declared enemy. At this 
very moment you are esteemed in no other li^ht than as enemies, to 
be crushed on the first favourable opportumty. It is enough that 
you have deliberated about alliance with Athens; this alone he will 
never for^ve: he expects from every people an unconditional and 
unhesitatmg obedience. Bethink you, how he treated the unhappy 
Olynthians. They assisted him against Athens; they helped him to 
deprive us of our Thracian domimons : yet notwithstanding this he 
attacked them without sxvf provocation, and razed their city to the 
ground. Philip's enmity is the more to be dreaded, when it is not 
open and avowed. Every Grecian city is infested by his spies and 
agents. Among you, as among us, there are miscreants who would 
sell their country to Philip, that they may rule in it by his influence. 
These are the men who have hitherto contrived by their artifices to 
keep you and the Athenians asui^der. They know that citizens of a 
free republic are the natural allies of the Theban people, whereas 
Philip will help his own hirellnjp to oppress their fellow-countrymen, 
Philip has the same motive tar overthrowing your commonwealth 
that he has for destroying ours ; for we both set an example of free- 
dom to the other Greek states, which is an obstacle in his way to 
empire. But he dediures no wstr against Thebes. He woula be 
foolish to do so, if he can gain his objects without it. There will be 
no necessity for war, if, as he seems to expect, you submit to his 
commands without a murmur. If you are inclined, like us, to dispute 
Macedonian supremacy, then he considers it better to deal first with 
ns, and with you on a more convenient occasion. It is thus that 
he proceeds step by step to reduce every Greek city to subjection. 
Can you be blind to his projects P Or are you afraid to resist them ? 
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I know not whether he calcolates on your eredality or your fears. He 
came hither nnder a religioiu pretenoe, to diastise the Locrians for 
sacrilege: he never told the Amphictjons, whom he summoned to 
join his standard, that he was about to lead them asainst Attica: not 
till he is within two days' mardi of our frontier, does he avow his 
real object. Who can safely trust a man, who thus ever dissembles 
his plans, till they are ripe mr execution? H(moar and good faith, 
which prevent other people horn committing acts of wanton agression, 
are no manner of restramt to Philip. He pays an ill oompkment to 
yonr state, by snpposKDg that you will aid and abet him in his 
treachery. It is plain, he imagines you are no longer the soldiers of 
Leuctra: he ranks you already among his dependents. Let him see 
that he is mistaken in his estimate. Prore to the Greeks, that you 
have the courage to stand up for their independence and your own. 
No middle course is open to yon. These envoys indeed say, that 
Philij) will be content with your giving him a passage through 
Boeotia. Mark the insidious nature of their ar^ment, and the con- 
tempt which it shows of the Theban people. U the Thebans (they 
say) are unwilling to share with Pfailipjthe daneers cl the field, he 
kindly permits them to stay at home. Why, if me war with Athens 
were just and benefidal to Thebes, and Philip had for the Theban 
people that respect which he ought to have, he would not be satisfied 
wiwout their hearty cooperation. But he knows it is a war whidi 
by aggrandizing him must injure you; and therefore he tempts you 
to your ruin by offering jou this base alternative. His orators are in- 
structed to suggest this timorous counsel, in the hope that yon will sacri- 
fice your country to the desire of present ease. If Philip can succeed 
without your help, flatter not yourselves that you can be neutral 
with impunity. No ! You must either be with us for Greece, or 
with Philip against her. If corrupt statesmen have already acquired 
such influence over your counsels, that they can persuade ^ou to for- 
get what is due to vourselves, and to disregard the dignity of the 
commonwealth, hearken to the call of Philip, obey his siunmons to 
arms, follow him to the walls of Athens, and be content, like 
Dolopians and Perriuebians, to be the subjects of a prince whom 
Pelopidas brought as a hosti^ to Thebes, but if you would rather 
imitate those gallant men who raised your country to greatness and 
renown, then join with us ^in resistii^ an aegressor who comes to 
despoil us of all that is most dear ana valuafie. You have now the 

E unity, which may never come again, of defending Hellenic 
against barbarism, of blotting out other painful memories in 
^ >ry of one heroic struggle for your fatherbmd. Aronse ye tiien, 
men" of Thebes! Let the spirit of Epaminondas awaken in the 
bosom of every man sentiments worthy of his country. The 
Athenians wiU fight by your side. 13iey that helped you when the 
Spartan had seized your acropolis, will not desert you now. Are 
mre any in this assembly who look on Philip as invmoibleP Have 
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we not driven him in ooofusion from the walls of Ferinthus and 
Bjxantium ? Have we not expelled his tyrants from Eretria and 
OSreus ? And shall we not now chase him from your frontiers, from 
the strongholds which he has chosen for his sallying-plaoes against 
the Greeks P What need of many words ? Our troops are already 
at Eleusis : at your call they will march to Thebes, and enable you 
to bid defiance to this man who now so insolently threatens yon. 
Kor do we stand alone in the conflict Achaia, Corinth, Me^ara* 
other states are our^ allies, who will not .permit the sacred soil of 
Greece to be trampled on by a barbarian. But if you, men of Thebes, 
adopt that course which your true welfare requires, the war will 
speedily be brought to an issue. For when Phihp sees that Athens 
and Thebes are firmly united, he will lower his arrogance, he will 
yield, as he did at Byzantium, to a oombination too powerful for him 
to conquer. His hopes are founded on our discord. Let that cease ; 
and he will retire in naste to Macedonia. That you, men of Thebes, 
understand your duties, and that all which I have said is in accord- 
ance with jour own honest judgment^ I know full well. There is 
but one thmg which gives me any anxiety: the remembrance of those 
jealousies wmch have divided us, and which have brought so many 
evils upon Athens and upon you and the rest of the Greeks. They 
indeed would have long since died away, but for the traitors in 
both cities, who, bribed bv the gold of Macedonia, have made it their 
business to foment and keep toem alive. It is these persons that 
you should view with jealousy and suspicion; aye, that you should 
execrate and abhor : and when they appear to support by their voice 
or their presence the foreigner who has hired then* services, let them 
see by unmistakeable signs, that you know them, and that you will 
Bot suffer yourselves to be deceived and betrayed. The people of 
Athens have by this resolution, which has been read to you, deliberately 
recorded the feelings with which they r^ard the people of Thebes. 
It is their sincerest wish, that all former animosities be buried in 
amnesty and oblivion. They wiU remember only the mutual kindnesses 
which have passed between you; and that the Thebans are Greeks of 
the same nation as themselves, for whose dignity and prosperity they 
will consult as they would for their own. They offer you alliance, 
friendship, brotherhood. I conjure and implore you, men of Thebes, 
to receive this solemn act of the Athenian people in the same spirit 
in which it was decreed. You have heard from my lips the sentiments 
of my countrymen; and with a few more word.s I shall have dis- 
charged my duty. Be assured, O ye Thebans, that union with 
Athens brings you security and honour; connexion with Macedonia 
is but another name for servitude. You are about to give your votes 
on a question of the deepest moment to yourselves and your posterity. 
May the gods so direct your counsels that you may decide as becomes 
Greeks and free men ! 
These and other arguments, expanded into the glowing language 
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and deliyered with the energr of Demosthenes, carried the day. 
The Thehans voted alliance with Athens, and invited her troops into 
the city. A large bodv of their own civic force was encampea with- 
out the walls, while tne Athenians were quartered in their houses 
among their women and children, and received with the kindest 
hospitality, of which by their strict discipline and good behaviour 
they proved themselves fuUy worthy. It is touching to see these 
two people, late such deadly foes, now in the expiring day of Grecian 
freedom united as friends and brothers, preparing to issue forth to 
their last common battle-field, and to shed their blood together in the 
same sacred cause.^ 

Machines, in the impotence of his malice, will not allow to his 
adversary the least share of merit in the success of this negotiation; 
urging that it was the force of circumstances, and not the eloquence 
of Demosthenes, which prevailed upon the Thebans to take the side 
of Athens. This wretched piece of sophistry, which it is not worth 
while to refute, has not found much favour either at Athens or 
elsewhere. Modem readers of history lament only that a speech which 
achieved so signal a triumph has been lost.' 

At the time when all the Athenians were rejoicing in the consumma- 
tion of the Theban alliance, ^schines never muttered a word of com- 
plaint against it; but long afterwards he found cause of reproach against 
nis rival in the tenns of the treaty, which he contended were too 
favourable to Thebes. It was agreed, he says, that the Athenians 
should assist the Thebans in maintaining their sovereignty over 
BoBotia; that two thirds of the expenses of the war were to be 
defrayed by Athens ; that the command at sea was to be shared be- 
tween the two countries, though Athens was to pay the whole 
expense ; and the supreme command by land was given virtually to 
Thebes : there could be no necessity for making such concessions, 
because the Thebans were in much greater peril than the Athenians^ 
and were only too glad to obtain their succour. To all this however 
Demosthenes himself furnishes a complete answer; that it was 
neither prudent nor possible, to stand bargaining about conditions, 
when Philip was ready to outbid them, and when there was not a 

"^ (I) Demosthenes, De Coron. 299, SOO. 

" (2) iEschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 73. He says also here, that the Thebans sent for 
the Athenians to join them, before Demosthenes proposed one word of a decree for an 
alliance. Of course the treaty was not finally decreed until the return of Demo- 
sthenes from Thebes. But ^schines insinuates something more. Demosthenes 
firequently boasted of his triumph at Thebes, and not without reason. See De Coron, 
278, 288, 308. His remarks in p. 298 are most just and forcible — that JEschines, 
nrhile he allowed him no credit as an orator or an adviser, attributed to him all the 
failures in the war. Compare Dinarchus, Contr. Demosth. 91. Plutarch, in Yit. 
Demosth. 18, cites the words of Theopompus: T6 fxiv olv avix^ipov ov iii^vre rovv 
'r&v &n0ait»v XoyttrfAoifv, d\\* kv oufxaviv ^Kaarot e?x« ▼« '»'««' iroX^/uou deiva, It* rS»v 
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moment to be lost. We may add, that a liberal and generous policy 
was not only the best means for securing the immediate object, but 
the wisest thipg also for the future, that there might be an end to 
tlie jealousies which had so long kept Thebes and Athens at 
variance.^ 

The Thebans having thus decided in favour of alliance with Athens, 
both sides prepared for war. Of the events of the war a very im- 
perfect description is given us in the few ancient works that remain. 
Of English historians Grote is the only one who has taken a correct 
view of the campaign. Others, misled by the brevity of Diodorus, and 
also by the records cited in the oration on the Crown, have conceived 
that the whole war occupied but two months, from Scirophorion to 
Metagitnion (June to August), 338 B.C. It has been already noticed, 
how inaccurate Diodorus is in the connexion and general outline of 
history. Not only does he omit many important events, but he ob- 
serves no proportion of length and brevity m his narrative, sometimes 
wearying us with prolixity of description, at other times cutting shor^ 
matters about which we are curious to obtain further information. 
And as to the records in the published editions of the oration on the 
Crown, we have seen that the dates are incorrect ; and if this be so* 
it is impossible to draw from them any conclusions which are opposed 
to other and better evidence. From the comparison of various pas* 
sages in Demosthenes, ^schines, Dinarchus, Pausanias, Plutarch* 
and Polysenus, it appears beyond all question, that a protracted war 
was carried on in Phocis, Amphissian Locris, and Boeotia ; during 
which there was much manoeuvring on both sides, and three or four 
battles were fought before that of Chseronea with various success, 
one of them occurring in the winter season;' that Amphissa was 
taken by Philip ; that embassies were sent to Peloponnesus and other 
parts of Greece both by Philip and his adversaries, and the latter 
succeeded in obtaining auxiliaries ; that negotiations for peace were 
opened by Philip ; and that the Athenians and their allies exerted 
themselves to reassemble the scattered population of Phocis, and to 

' 0) ^scKines, Contr. Ctesiph. 73, 74. Demosthenes, De Coron. 306, 307. A crown 
of gold was conferred by the people of Athens on Demosthenes : De Coron. 302. 

(2) Mitford, in his History of Greece, vol. iv. ch. xlii. s. 4, says with justice :-^ 
" The narrative of Diodorus seems to imply that, before the competition of oratory 
between Python and Demosthenes at Thebes, the army of the Athenian confederacy 
had taken that station near Chseronea which it occupied to the time of the decisive 
battle. But Diodorus, abridging greatly, and perhaps often writing from memory, 
not unfrequently manages narratives so that it is difScult to guess whether he intends 
that the reader should take what precedes or what follows as prior in time ; and he 
still oftener omits, as here, to notice intervening transactions necessary to connect 
parts of his story." It is fur to state, that Mitford has not fallen into the error of 
omitting the winter and autumnal campaign : (ibid. ss. 4, 5.) 

(3) Demosthenes, De Coron. 300 : Tdr irpwrov /xdxatf ti\v r' ivl tov fcotaixov xal 
•r^v xetatptv{i¥. Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, 271), in order to make this square with his 
chronology, says : " The word xttynpivifv is probably corrupt ; perhaps capable of 
another interpretation." It has accordingly been interpreted to mean " the battle of 
the storm." Schaefer, in the Apparatus Criticus, remarks that this should be 
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fortify some of their more important tovns. All tliis argues not 
onlj extended military operations, but diplomatic proceedings, coun- 
dlfl of war, plans, preparations, and arrangements, requiring a much 
longer period of tmie than what Clinton and those who follow him 
allow to the t»mpaign of Chaeronea. That Philip began his march 
from Macedonia soon alter the autumnal congr^ of b.c. 339, at 
which he was appointed to be Amphictyonic general, and that the 
war lasted for ten or eleven months from that time to the August of 
the following year, is the opinion of Grote, fonned upon a juster Tiew 
of the historical data which are left us.' 

Philip, disappointed of that success at Thebes which he had reason 
to expect, redoubled his efforts to procure assistance from the Pelo- 
ponnesians. Thejr had already be^ requested to send contingents 
in aid of the religious war against Amphissa; but none of them had 
complied with the summons. His letters were now more pressing, 
yet not more successful than before. None of the Peloponnesians 
could be deceived by the religious plea which Philip set up ; for they 
speedily heard the truth from the envoys on the other siae; and the 
members of the old Theban confederacy would naturally be reluctant 
to make war upon their former ally, with whom they had had no 
quarrel.' In the meantime Philip remained at Elatea, which he had 
chosen for the base of his operationp ; and we may presume that he 
emploved himself in strengthening his position, while he awaited the 
arrival of reinforcements. 

Nor was Demosthenes idle. After arranging the terms of alliance 
at Thebes, he returned to Athens, and immediately passed a decree 
to ratify the treaty. He despatched embassies to the Peloponnesian 
and other cities, to solicit succour : he went in person to some of 
them, and obtained considerable success. Aid was promised by the 
Achieans, Corinthians, Megarians, Euboeans, Leucadians, and Cor- 
pyneans. Contributions in money were furnished by some states, 
and a large body of mercenaries was levied.' An unwonted vigour 
was infused into the Athenian administration. The spirit of the 
people rose to meet the peril which hung over them. Under 
the advice of Demosthenes, they suspended some works that were 
going on for the improvement of the docks and arsenal ; and they 
gave a still stronger proof of their warlike zeal, by repealing the law 
of Eubulus, and allowing the theoric fund to be used for' the pur- 

(1) Grote, History of Greece, xi. p. 688. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 279, 301, 302. The letters which Danosthenes refers 
to in the last passage would appear, from the context, to have been written alter the 
first successes of the allies against Philip. But it is impossible to rely upon such ut 
argument. Philip's letters would neyer have disclosed that be had been defeated. 
The date was sufficiently vague for Demosthenes to refer them to the poiod which 

* suited his purpose. That none of the Peloponnesians Joined PhUip, appears ih>ia 
Pausanias. See ante, p. 361. 

(3) Demosthenes, De Coron. 806. ^schbies, Contr. Ctesiph. 74, allows that tea 
thousand mercenaries were raised. Compare Plutarch, Vit. Demosth. 17. Vit. Deoem 
Urat. p. 851. Justin, ix. 3. "Legationibus Graeciam fatigant." 
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poses of war. Thus was accomplished, under the pressure of stem 
necessity, a measure which Demosthenes had long in vain recom- 
mended. He was now (in all bnt military talents) the Pericles of the 
day: an energetic and powerful war-minister, counselling, directing, 
anunating all.^ 

Having completed all those measures of preparatirai which required 
his presence at Athens or elsewhere, Demosthenes hastened back to 
Thebes, to assist at the councils of war. Such was the zeal and 
ability which he had displayed, that even the Theban commanders 
paid the highest deference to his judgment. Doubtless he was inr 
competent to give advice on the details of military tactics ; yet in 
concerting the plan of a campaign many questions might arise which 
required the help of a statesman and diplomatist. 60 entirely was 
Demosthenes identified with the cause, that he would spare himself 
no personal labour where he could be useful, and would leave nothing 
to be done by others which he thought he could do better himselE 
^schines, who charges him with mischievous interference, admits 
that his influence was great both in the assembly and in the camp:' 

One of the first measures determined on by the allies was, to re- 
establish the Phocian people, and to put their country in a state of 
security against Philip, it has been related how at the end of the 
Sacred war the Phocian cities were destroyed, their population dis- 
persed into villages, and large numbers of men driven into exile. 
The country was at this time in a perfectl;^ defenceless condition, 
having neither a force of its own to resist invasion, nor shelter for • 
a protecting army. The Thebans, who had been so instrumental in 
the depression of their neighbours, now repented of the mischief 
which they had done, and exerted themselves to repaur it. This (says 
Grote)» evinced on their part the adoption of an improved and 
generous policy, worthy of the Panhellemc cause in which they had 
embarked. They marcned with the Athenians into Phocis, restored 
the ruined cities wherever it was practicable, and brought back the 
scattered inhabitants : in some cases uniting together several com- 
munities, which would have been too weafc to defend themselves 
singly. The work of restoration was complete and permanent. 
Ambrysus, a city in the south-western part of Phocis, commanding 
one of the passes into Boeotia, was fortified with a double wall 01 

(1) PhilochoraB, apud Dionysium ad Amm. xi. p. 742. Demosthenes, De Coron. 
SOI 302. 

(2) ^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 74, 75. Demosthenes justly says of himself (De 
Coron. 288), *E3ft»c' kfxavrov vyXv aw\Sn 6tr tow irtpttarn^&tai rjf a-oXct Kivivvovt^ 
Plutarch, Vit. Demosth. 18, says : 'Yirfjpexeiv hk uri jxovov roin trrpanrfoin r^ Arifxo- 
€r64vet votovvras ro vpoararroiMevoVt aWa Kai row Boiurdpxat' btoineiaBai rur 
kKKKntriai iiirava^ oviev ^rrov u»r' iKeivou t6t« ras Onj^iiav n rav 'A$nvait»v, ayafrto- 
fi4vov irap* afuptOTfpot^ Kcu ivvareSovrov, oIk itdUtiv ovU trap' afiav, &virep iiwo^ai^ 
verat ecdwo/Liiror, aXXo Kai rravv trpocriKovrai. 

(3) History of Greece, xi. 682. Notwithstanding this, the Phocian soldiers In 
Alexander's army exhibited a most revengeful spirit against the Thebans. See 
Axiian, Anab. L 8. Plutarch, Vit. Alexand. 12. 
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extraordinary-etrength, the building of which must have cost much 
time and labour.* During all this time, it is clear, the Athenians 
and Thebans must have held the command of the Phocian territory. 
That Philip however did not leave them wholly undisturbed, we may 
infer from the mention of two engagements — one called the battle 
by the river, another the winter battle ; in which, according to Demo- 
sthenes, the allies had so much the advantage, as to afford occasion 
for public rejoicings and tbanksgiviug at Athens.^ 

It was perhaps m the spring of B.C. 338 that Philip, either having 
serious misgivings about the issue of the contest, or, which is more 
probable, with the intention of misleading his adversaries or dis- 
tracting their counsels, sent proposals of peace to Thebes. The 
Boeotarchs were inclined to consider them favourably, but were op- 
posed by Demosthenes, whose counsel prevailed witn the Thebans, 
and caused them to reject Philip's overtures. So far we may safely 
credit the statement of jEschines, who however goes on to charge 
his rival with the most unseemly conduct ; viz. that he jumped up in 
the Theban assembly before the question had even been introduced, 
and swore that, if any one advised the making of peace with Philip, 
he would seize him by the hair and carry him to prison : and that, 
when the Theban magistrates had ordered the return of some Athe- 
nian troops for the express purpose of deliberating on the question 
of peace, Demosthenes became quite out of his mind, denounced the 
Boeotarchs as traitors to the cause of Greece, and said he would 
advise )iis countrymen to send an embassy to Thebes and ask for 
a passage through Boeotia to attack Philip : and that by such menace 
he forced the Thebans to continue the war. All these additions we 
may set down to the malice of the accuser. Whether Demosthenes 
acted imprudently in dissuading all pacific negotiations, we are unable 
to judge, for want of knowing the circumstances. If there was a 
chance of obtaining a real peace, it might have been advisable to 
treat with Philip. But if he was trying to negotiate separately with 
Thebes, with a view to create disunion or dissension between the 
allies, or if he was manoeuvring to gain time or any other advantage, 
and if there was any danger that the allies would fall into the snlure, 
we can only say, that Demosthenes by defeating Philip's crafty 
design acquired an additional claim to the gratitude of his country.^ 

« (1) Pausaniai, x. chaps. 3, 33, 86; iv. 31. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 300. There is no^oc'casion to suppose vrith. Reiske, 
that the battle by the ilver has any reference to the district of Parapotamii. Yet it is 
likely enough, that it took place near the Cephisus. . 

(3) iBschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 74, 75. There is a difficulty about the words — roi/t 

trrparttoTat roift h/JLeripovt irdXiv aviarpeylfav £(«Xf)\u06Tar, »Vo fiov\€v<rrf<r9e vept rtjt 
€ip^vnv. Thirlwall interprets them thus,— "A body of troops, which had been sent 
perhaps to counteract theeflfect of Philip's proposals, was turned back by the Theban 
magistrates." (History of Greece, vi. 67.) I think him right in supposing, that it 
was only a division of the Athenian troops that were sent back : as to the purpose 
for which they were sent from Athens, his suggestion is very doubtful. Grote explains 
the passage differently—" They proposed, even before the negotiations had begun, td 
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The first advantage obtained by Philip over the allies was in forcing 
his way to Amphissa. It was important for him to aecomplish the 
original object for which the Amphictyons had invited him into 
Greece. It would have discredited him with many of his followers, 
if he made it appear that he had come on a false pretence, or if he 
allowed himself to be baffled in his original pnrpose ; whereas, if he 
succeeded in it, they would be encouraged to assist him in his own 
private enterprises. The road from Delphi to Amphissa, probably 
that which Pnilip took* traversed the declivities of Parnassus. The 
defence of it was entmsted to Chares and the Theban Proxenus, who 
commanded a large body of mercenaries furnished by the Athenians. 
Thev occupied the entrance of a defile, which they could have de- 
fended a^;amBt very superior numbers. Philip, in order to draw them 
from their strong position, forged a letter from himself to Antipater, 
stating that he had postponed his expedition to Amphissa, and was 
about to march instantly for Thrace, where he heard the people were 
rising. He contriyed that this letter should fall into tne hands of 
the enemy. Chares and Proxenus, deceived by its contents, neglected 
their ^ard of the pass : upon which Philip, marching through without 




having thus divided the forces of the allies, and enabled Philip 
to attack and defeat them separately. Eor this there may be better 
ground than for most of his charges. The defeat of the merce- 
naries was a severe loss and discoura^ment to the allies, and 
perhaps it mi^ht have been avoided by keeping the whole army 
together. While the generals are char^able with the immediate 
miscarriage, it is very possible that the plan of operations was badly 
designed.* 

Philip, having infiicted due punishment on the vanquished people 
of Ampnissa,' and having thus performed his promise to the Amphic- 
tyons and given them increased confidence in nis fortune and ability, 

«end home the Athenian soldiers into Attica, in order that deliberations might be 
taken concerning the peace." (History of Greece, xi. 688.) The word &y^oTpe>^av how- 
ever points to an act done rather than one proposed to be done : while the context 
indicates that the main body of the Athenian troops was not separated from the 
Boeotian. A reinforcement may have been on its way from Athens, which the 
Boeotarchs ordered to return, with a request that the Athenians would deliberate 
on the question of peace. That they did deliberate appears from Plutarch, (Vit. 
Fhocion, 16,) which Grote with much probability refers to this period. 

(1) Polysnus, Strateg. iv. e. 2, s. 8, confirmed by Dinarchus, Contr. Demosth. 99. 
*Eiri 6i roiv (^voir roXv et^'Afidmroav ai/XXe^eiO'i irp6(evor 6 irpodortji l76veTo, and the 
passage of ^schines cited below. 

(2) iBschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 74. He accuses Demosthenes 4)f taking the public 
money to pay mercenary troops who did not exist ; also, of making a profit of those 
who were lent to the Amphissians. He says that he himself protested against this 
last measure, but does not state upon what grounds. 

(3) Grote thinks it may be gathered from Diodorus, xviiL 56, that the sacred 
domain was restored, and those Amphissians who had taken a leading part again$t 
Delphi were banished. (History of Greece, xi. 687.) 

VOL. II. 
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raolyed yigorously to push the war aeainst the Athenians an 
Thebans. Tiie intermediate steps are nmmown to ns. It appeaj 
however, that shortly after the midsummer of 338 b.c., by whic 
time he had received strone reinforcements fn»n Macedonia^ he m 
in a condition to strike a decisive blow. The allies, after the la 
which thejr had sustained, retreated from Phocis, and took up a dt 
fensive position in BoeoUa; whither Philip speedily followed theo 
taking (as it seems) the easiest road which ted bj the vale of tli 
Gephisus from Panopeus to Gheronea.^ Findiag that they wei 
posted on a hill commandii^ one of the passes, he b^an to rayag 
and plunder the adiacent country; upon whidi the allies quitte 
their yantage-ground, and descended into the plam. to offer hii 
battle.' They met not far from Chieronea ; Philip encampinc on tb 
banks of the Gephisus, the Greeks near the temple of Hennues on 
stream ealled Hemon. Phitarch says, he remembeited an oak near th 
Gephisus, which the people of the country called Alexander's oali 
bemuse his tent was piteheid under it' Phihp's army numbered abor 
thirty thousand foot, and two thousand horse, consistinff of Maa 
donians and troops from Thessaly and the north. The ulied arm} 
composed of Athenians, Thebans, Achttans, Gorinthians and Phc 
dans, were, according to Diodorus, inferior in number; according t 
Justin, greatly superior. The chief difference lay in the quality o 
the troops ana the commanders.^ 

The Macedonians had n^yer yet fairiy tried their strength agains 
the best troops of southern Greece. Philip had frequently encountere 
small bodies of the Athenians in Thrace and Macedonia, and hai 
generally, but not always, overcome them. He had defeated th 
standing army of Onomarchus ; superior on the wlM)le to any whic 
a sinde Greek state could have brought into the field, yet consistiuj 
chiefly of mercenaries, not animated (it might be thought^ with th 
spirit of citijsen-soldiers fighting for their country. Me nad neve 



: (I) PHTUMlM, z. 4; z.,86. Stnbo, ix. 407. 
: (2) Polyaenus, Strateg. iv. 2. 14. 

(S) Ptatarch, Yit. Alezand. 7. Tit. Demottlk. 19. He dtes aa andent ozacli 
irhicU tliua predicted of the battle :~ 

Tn« iir< Oep/ii»dom fiajfns iiedyevBe fwotfinv 

Of wbich one explaiiati<m was, that the river Hsemon, whfch floirs into the Cephisni 
was anciently culed Thermodon, hut after the battle got a new name fhmi the canug 
wUch polluted ita waters. A different eiq^lanation howercr was given, as he tell 
nsi by Daris. 

(4) Diodoras, zvi. 85. • Justin, iz. 8. Pausanias, Til. 6, 5 ; z. 8, 4. Strabo, ii 
414. The account of Diodorus, as to the number of the Greek army, seems nearer tb 
truth than that of Justin. The Theban and Athenian civie force would hardl 
exceed 22,000 foot. The Achaeans, (Judging fh>m the succour which they lent in tb 
Sacred wai,) we may set down at 2^)00 : the Corinthians and Phocians at about tb 
same. The mercenaries who returned to their standards, and possibly some eon 
nngents from other states, may be reckoned at 4,000 or 6,000. In number of cavali; 
7hi]ip was most probably superior. 
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lenis: engaged in a fair pitched battle witk the heayy-armed infantry of 
IiftA-thens, Thebes, or Sparta, the leading republics (rf Greece. The 
;^ b/fpresent coafed^ncy -was the most formidable whidi had yet been 
)^3,ksrTayed s^ainst him; nor could he have been entirely free u'cm miah 
ter ii^givings as to the result. We cannot doubt therefore, that, in order 
loki'vto decide so important a contest, Philip took every precaution which 
Q^eii: became a prudent commander; and that he had collected around him 
y)]{g&ot only a force powerful in point of numbers, but the flower of the 
tiifff Macedonian army, and especially the celebrated phalanx, which he 
J to K had brought to perfection by his own training and discipline.^ Of 
^this it may here be proper to give a brief description. 
(^ The Macedonian phalanx, as organised by Phdip, was an improre- 
,jii<riment on the order of battle already in use among the Greeks.' The 
^Vlong line of heavy-armed infantry, standing with spear and shield in 
^iierclose array, was called a phalanx.^ In this way most of the Greek 
Q^r;.repubIioan armies were drawn up lor battle, the depth of the line 
g^iJTarying according to circumstances. At Mantinea^ in the Pelopon- 
of^nesian war, the Lacedsnuonians were drawn up in a line of four 
jii>(jj hundred and forty-eight men» eight deep.^ At Lenctra the Lacedsfr- 
^Imonians stood twelve deep, the Thebans fifty deep.* The soldiers 
^rtjiiheld their spears couched in two hands, the left arm being passed 
.„ijj9 through the riog of the shield, which was also suspended by a thong 

from the neck, and covered the whole body down to the knee.^ In 
jjj^this order they made their charge, generally at a ronoing pace, eaor 
^^ deavourii^ to oeiff down the enemy by the force and pressure of their 
^f spears. Troops unprovided with good defensive armour were nnaUe 
j^ito withstand the shodc of the heavy-armed Greeks. Thus the 
Q^fi Athenians at Marathon, and the Spartans at Platsea proved them- 
^Jgjjtj selves superior to the numerous hosts of Darius and Xerxes : after 
^^i which the Persian infantry never dared to face the Greek in a fair 
,jj^ field of. batUe. 

Philip, having in his younger days seen and admired the well-trained 

battalions of Thebes, determined to introduce a similar discipline into 

^^ fif (1) ItGtford ia his History of Gieeee^ vol. iy. c. 42, a. 4, contends that Philip's urns 
a miscellaneous Amphictyonic army, with a small proportion of Macedonians, and 
probably witboot the phalanx. In support of his opinion he cites Donosthenes, 
Philipp. iii. 123, which however ia not in point. 

(2) Dfodorus, xvl. S. 'Eirev^it^e d«'itbi Ttjv rns ^dXafyot letMCvSrura Kai KoTaviccvMv, 
^fitiard/xevof r^v iv Tpot^ rSv iipmtv trvvainrurfiovt Kai irpwrov nvtirrrivnro nfv 
MoKeioviKipf 4>d\tfrra, Be refers, as Polybius does, to the descriptions of th« dsM 

e^ ranks (nvKivai ^dKa-jftt) in Homer. See Iliad, ziii. 131 ; xvi 214. 

cif^. (3) Hence hwi <ta\aTgo9 &Ye<v, opposed to Kara K«pac. See Schneldn ad Xeneph. 

]f* Anab. vi. c. 6, s. 25. 2ryi» " aJtU 
(4) Thucydidea. v. 63. 

«Ia| (5) Xenopho6, HeOen. vi e. 4, s. 12. 

nf; (6) The arms of tkfi ivXirnt are comprehensively described by ^sehylua in fha 

li>{ PBrs«,v.248:- 

tin' "EtX^ irTodeua teal ^epwrwtitt trafaL 

^' The tpear for standing fighty and covering ehield, 

f^ He eaxxitd also, but seldom used, a short sword ; and wore a helmet, cuirass, and 

^ greave*. 

oc2 
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the Macedonian annj. He formed his phalanx upon the general 
model of the Greek, making some alterations which he thought 
would increase its eflSciency. He adopted the shield and other de- 
fensive armour of the Greek infantty, out lengthened the spear and 
the sword, as Iphicrates had done for his PeltastsB. The Macedonian 
spear, called sarissa^ was at first sixteen cubits or twenty-four feet 
long, though afterwards reduced to twenty-one feet.^ The tactical 
arrangements, which Arrian and other writers describe as in use 
under Aleiiander or his successors, were substantially the same as 
those adopted by Philip. The whole phalanx, containing from six- 
teen to eighteen thousand men, was divided into battalions, each of 
which was drawn up sixteen deep.' The file was halved or doubled, 
if occasion required ; but sixteen was the ordinary depth. When 
the phalanx advanced to the attack, there was a distance of three 
feet oetween the soldiers both in rank and file ; the first five ranks 
couched their sarissas,' so that those of the first rank projected fifteen 
feet in front, those of the second rank twelve feet, those of the third 
nme, those of the fourth six, and those of the fifth three. Thus the 
soldiers in the first rank were guarded by five spears projecting on each 
side. The sixth and hinder nmks held their spears uplifted, resting on 
the shoulders of those before, and protecting them in some measure 
from the arrows and missiles that new over their heads. The pres- 
sure from belund added to the force of the whole battalion, by ren- 
dering it impossible for the front ranks to retreat.* 

Such was the phalanx, whose very aspect, two centuries after its 
first formation, struck Paulus ^mihus with dismay.* Encountered 
front to front, and upon ^und favourable to its operations, it was, 
as Poly bins affirms, irresistible." .Its defects were, that it was un- 
wieldy and slow in its movements, and not adapted to varieties of 
place and occasion. The perfect order and regularity, which were 
required for its efficient action, could not well be maintained except I 
upon level ground, free from impediments, such as trees, bushes, I 
ditches, streams, and the like. A plain perfectly suitable for the 
movements of so large a body could not always be found. Again, it 

(1) Polybius, ZTiii. 12. Kara fiiv riiv i$ apxrit vv60eaiv iKKaideica frnx&v, Kara 6^ 
riiv &pfioyiiv ri]v irpoc rijv aXfiSttav deKar€a<rap«»¥, 

(2) In later times it was divided into ten battalions, each containing sixteen hun- 
dred men, a hundred in rank, and sixteen in file. (Livy, xxxvii. 40.) If all the bat- 
talions were in line, the whole phalanx would occupy about three-fifths of a mile. 

(3) Supposing the spear to be of twenty-one feet. 

(4) Polybius, xviiL 12, 13. 

(5) FDlybius, Fragmentum, xxix. 6. Liyy, xl. 40, suppl. 3. " Progrediebatur in- 
terim ^milius : utque aspexit quum reliquos Mace^onas, turn eos ^ui in phalangem 
contributi erant, partim clypeis, partim cetris ex humero detractil^ mdinatisque uno 

, signo sarissis, excipientes Romanorum impetum, admiratus et iUam denaatorum 
agminum flrmitatem, et vallum protentis sarissis horrens, stupore simul et terrore 
perculsus est, tanquam non allud unquam tam terribile spectaculum conspicatas : ac 
postea id saepius commemorare et prae se ferre solitus est." 

. (6) Polybius, xviii. 13 — 15. The advantages and disadvantages of the plAlanx, as 
compared with the Roman legion, are here tullj set forth. A good description is 
given in KoUin's Ancient History, Ub. xiv. s. 1. v 
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could not act with advantage, if vigorously assailed in the flank and 
rear. The wheeling round to meet a flank attack was a difficult and 
dangerous evolution in the presence of an active enemy :^ and if the 
phalanx were threatened on both sides, and the rear had to face 
about, every step which it made in advance had a tendency to open 
the files and break the continuity of the mass. Once thrown into 
disorder, the complex machine became utterly useless, and the indi- 
vidual soldier with his long weapon was ill fitted for a hand-to-hand 
combat. All these defects fullv appeared in the wars with the 
Bomans ; especially at Pydna, wnere the legionaries, attacking the 
Macedonians on all sides at once, disordered their ranks, and break- 
ing in at the openings, slaughtered them almost without resistance.' 
The Greeks however, who fought the Macedonians in their own way, 
ranks meeting and spears crossing; in the accustomed fashion, allowed 
them the full advantage of their improved organisation and discipline. 
While the phalanx constituted the main strength of Philip's army, 
it was supported by other troops, which had often followed him to 
victory. There were the foot guards,^ who had been long talked of in 
Greece ; from whom afterwards were taken the Hypaspists of Alex- 
ander, a body of men who wore the long shield oi the phalanx, but 
carried shorter spears and lighter armour. Of these there were about 
six thousand. A select body of them, distinguished for their superior 

(1) Folybius, XViii. 9. Ttiv ii r&w ^\ayfir&v xptiat &6uvdrov Kadearmirrii Ik 
^eroySoXnr nal ica-r* &v6pa Ktvdvveveiv, These manoeuvres were perhaps better 
executed in Philip's and Alexander's time than in the later periods to which 
Polybius has reference. See Arrian's description of Alexander's arrangements before 
the battle of Arbela : (Anab. iii. 12.) from which indeed it appears that the light 
troops were called in aid, to protect the phalanx from attacks on the flank and rear. 

(2) When the Italians attempted to close with the front ranks, and break their 
pikes, they fared no better than the Persians did at Platsea. (Livy, xliv. 40, suppl. S.) 
*' lUipraelongas Macedonumhastas aut ferro incidere, autumbone impellere, autnudis 
etiam interdum manibus avertere. Hi ambabus firmiter comprehensas tantft vi 
adigere in temere ac furore csco ruentes, ut transfossis scutis loricisqae transfixes 
etiam homines super capita projicerent." ^milius however soon discovered the true 
way of proceeding : (Ibid, suppl. 4.) <* Animadvertit peritus dux non stare ubique 
confertam illam hostium velut compagem, eamque dehiscere identidem quibusdiun 
intervallis, sive ob insqualitatem soli, sive ob ipsam porrectae in immensum frontls 
longitndinem, dum qui superiora occupare conantur ab inferiora tenentibus, vel 
tardiores k citatioribus, et progredientes k subsistentibus, instantes denique host! ab 
impulsis, inviti licet, necessario dJLvelluntiir. Ergo ut omnino rumperet ordinem 
hostium, et iuexpugnabilem illam uuiversae phalangis vim in multa minutatim 
proflia carperet, imperat suis, ut intenti quacunque rimas agere hostilem aciem 
viderint, illuc quisque impetu inferantur, seque cuneatim in hiantia vel tantillum 
spatia insinuantes strenud rem agant." The result is described with equal clearness : 
(Ibid. 41 . ) " Neque ulla evidentior causa victorise fluit, quam quod multa passim proelia 
erant, quae fluctuantem turbftrunt prime, deinde disjecerunt phalangem ; ciijus con- 
fertae et intends horrentis hastis mtolerabiles vires sunt ; si carptim aggrediendo 
circumagere immobilem longitudine et gravitate hastam cogas, confusft strue im- 
plicantur ; si vero ab latere aut ab tergo aliquid tnmultus increpuit, ruinse mode tur- 
bantur. Slcut tum adversus catervatim incurrentes Romanes et interrupts multi- 
fariam acie obviam ire cogebantur ; et Romani, quacunque data intervalla essent, 
insinuabant ordines suos. Qui, si universi acie in frontem adversus instructam 
phalangem coneunissent, quod Pelignis principle pugnee incautd congressis adversus 
cetratos evenit, induissent se hastis, nee confertam aciem sustinuissent. 

(3) neC^atpof . Demosthenes, Olynth. ii. 23. Ot JriroairiaTai rttv iraifutv. Aiiian, 
Anab. L 14. . 
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bravery, were called Argyraspids from the bright silver plates on 
their shields.* Light troops of various kind, slmgers, archers, and 
javelin-men, were furnished by the Thracians, PsBoniaas, Illyrians, 
Agrianians,^ and other warlike tribes of the north, who were now an- 
nexed to the Macedonian empire. The Pseonians and ThraciansL 
supplied squadrons of light-horse: the heavy cavalry came from 
Macedonia and 'Diessaly.^ It is not unlikely t^t there were iBtolians 
in Philip's array; as that people, afterwards the deadly enemies of 
Macedonia, were now ranked among his allies.^ 

The choicest of the troops oppc^ed to him were the heavy-armed 
of Thebes and Athens. Twenty years before the Thebans were con- 
sidered the best soldiers of Greece. The military exercises, to which 
they partly owed their preeminence, were probably not discontinued; 
vet, tnat their discipline and energy bad greatly dedined since the 
battle of Mantinea, is shown by the events of the Sacred war. Among 
the Athenian ranks there were pl^ity of brave men; tbe whole body 
of them were animated with a good spirit : but thev were deficient in 
that training, which teaches soldiers to act in eomoiBation, and con- 
verts a multitude into an army. It had been the boast of Pericles, 
that his countiymea fought well enough by thdr native valour, and 
did not need to prepare themsdves by laborious drilling.' But Be- 
linm and many ether battles proved howansafe it was to rely upon 
such a principle. In the time of Pericles indeed the constant service 
for which Athenian citizens wez« called out was of itself a species of 
training. At this time they were little used to serving in person : 
many of them had never seen the face of an enemy in the field, and 
knew littk of tbe art and practice of war beyond the use of their 
arms, which they learned m early years. How could such men, a 
mere national mililaa, be a match ror the veterans of Philip, who had 
not only been the victors in numerous battles, but feven in time of 
peace were exercised in toilsome marches, to keep them in perpetual 
activity?* 

But if the soldiers of the allied army were not equal to those of 
Philip, still less were their commanders to be compared with him. 
Well miffht they have exclaimed — "Oh for one houi: of Epaml- 
aondas ! *^ He would have contrived some means, by charging on the 
fianks of the phalanx or otherwise, to counteract the skilful tactics of 
his adversary and turn the fortune of the day. But there was no 

(1) DiodOTttS, xrii. 57.^ To tAv *Ap7vpa«rirt9«v veC&v T«7M«t ^»^4pov rp re r&» 
ZwKatv \afinp6rrrrt <«>i tm twv ftvdp«v apcrn. Justin, xii. T. 

(2) These four people are described by Alexander aa loin ^ipwrrorarow tc rSv 
KOTfi r^v E&pAirnv Kai fxaxni-tordrovt. Aniaai, Anab. li. 7. 

(8) Alexander led ttom Europe an equal number of Maoedonlan and Thessalian 
horM, fifteen hundred of each. (Diodorus, xviL 17.) Philip's army at Chaercmeft 
oould not have difiiRed much from that which followed his son into Asia a few years 
after. See the descriptions in Anian, Anab. i. 14; ii. 9 ; m. 11, 12. Thirlwall, His- 
tory of Greece, vi. 147—149. 

(4) See ante, pp. 961, 875. (5) Thucydides, ii. 89. 

(6) Polysenus, Strateg. iv. 2, s. 10. 
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man at all equal to the emergency. Phocion had been absent in the 
^giean when hostilities began: on his return to Athens he declared 
himself fayonrable to peace; oerhaps he expressed himself too 
strongly against the war, and tnis prevented his obtaining an ap- 
pointment, for which of sdl his countrymen he was the best fittM.^ 
The Athenians were now commanded by Lysides, Chares, and Stra- 
tocles; the Thebans by Theagenes; none of them fit to be at the 
head of an army. Demosthenes was with them, sanguine himself as 
to the result, and advising them to seek the enemy in spite of dis- 
couraging omend and unpropitious sacrifices:' but he eould render no 
service in the hour of battle. 

For a description of the battle itself we have but scanty matenak*. 
The best history of it is to be found in the comparison of the two 
armies. A few special incidents only are recorded. Athenians and 
Thebans rushed upon the bristling forest of sarissas, and fought with 
a valour worthy of ancient times and of a better fate. It is said that 
Philip, knowing the Athenians to be impetuous in onset but incapable 
of endurance, ordered his soldiers to keep on the defensive till the 
strength of their adversaries was exhaustea. At one point so furious 
an attack was made by Stratocles, that the Macedonian line gave way ; 
Stratocles drove before him the retreating phalangites, crying — " Let 
us chase them to Macedon ;'' but pressmg on too hastily, he threw 
his own troops into disorder ; when Philip directed a timely charge 
which put them to the rout. On the other wing Alexander, supported 
by the ablest of his father's generals, was opposed to the Thebans, 
and was the first to charse the hitherto mvincible Sacred band. 
The contest was bloody, and ^for a long time doubtful Alexander 
made extraordinarv efforts to prove himself worthy of the post as- 
si^ed to him. The Thebans, after obstinately disputing every indi 
of ground, yielded at last to the superior strec^h c^ their opponents. 
As soon as they had given way, Philip, determined not to be outdone 
by his son, led his phalanx in person against the Athenian line, and dc 
cided the victory. A fearful slaughter was made of the allied army, now 
broken oa all sides. Of the total loss of the Thebans we have no 
account. Their general 'Qieagenes was shun;* and the three hundred 
of the Sacred band fell side by side, perishing to a man. Of the 
Athenians there fell more than a thousand, and two thousand were 

<1) Flvtarcb, Vit. Fhoeton, 16. 

(2) jfisefaines leproaebes liim f«r thif ; and also for bii ineeiiiig at the Delphian 
oracle, which they had proposed to consult, and saying that the priestess phillppised. 
(Contr. Ctesiph. 7S.) w wefi ro6Tm¥ 'A/ut«fwadftv fiiv irpodXcfev e6Xafitta4at ko* 

^(Xf«nr«(ieiv riw nv9ia» j^aKttVt 4iro<dcvTM mv ecu awoKavwv Kai kfiwiwXaiievot rnt 
6idofiivnt i>^' v/iSv avry kfomciav ; oi> r6 rtXevralov liBvxmv mat aKaWttp{\Tt»v ovrwv 
r&v lepfii^ el^eu^e row arparuirat ini r6v 9p6in\o¥ xivdwov; Conf. Cicero, De 
Divinat. ii. 67. 

(3) DinarchoB, seemingly without cause, denounces him as a traitor: "AvOpmwot 
iennch^ ««< ^Mpoddicov. (Contr. Demosth. 99.) Timodea, who after the eaptun oC 
Thebes pushed the Thracian soldier into the wd^ waa hia sister. (Plutareh, T)t. 
Alezand. 12. Polynnus, Strateg. viii. 40.) 
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taken prisoners. Demosthenes, who had fonght in the ranks, 
escapea with the fugitives to Athens. In one short day all his loftj 
hopes had been overthrown : all his toils and labours for the safety 
of nis country and the independence of Greece had been rendered 
fruitless.^ — " Mic dies universsB Grscis et gloriam dominationis et 
yetustissimam libertatem finivit." > 

The news of this dreadful calamity was speedily brought to Athens. 
It is said to have killed Isocrates, who at the age of ninety-eight was 
in the full possession of his health and faculties, but now abstained 
from food, heart-broken at the sad tidings of his country's defeat.^ 
The general grief and terror, may well be imagined : but they are 
descnbed to us by an eye-witness.* It was uncertain for the moment, 
how many of the citizens had been slain or captured. Almost all 
capable of bearing arms, between the ages of twenty and fifty, had 
been sent out : and the hopes of defending Athens seemed to rest 
upon those who were past the age of active service. Women were 
seen standing at their doors in an agony of distress, asking every one 
that passed if their husbands, fathers, sons, or brothers were alive. 
Old and infirm men were walking about the streets with their mantles 
doubled up, as if girding themselves to perform the duties of the 
youD^. As the fugitives successively flocked in, the real extent of 
the disaster was ascertained, and the people, rallying from their first 
dismay, hastened to meet as became them the distressing exigency of 
the hour. It was no longer possible to act in cooperation with the 
Thebans ; each of the allied cities was thrown entirely upon its own 
resources: and it was uncertain against which of them the conqueror 
would first advance. It was necessary to put Athens in a condition 
to sustain a siege, and that without any delay. Besolutions for that 

(1) Dfodorus, xvi. 86. Pausanias, Ix. 40. Plutarch, Vit. Alexand. 7; Vit. 
Pelopid. 18. Demosthenes, De Coron. 314. Demades, Fragment. 179. Polyaenus, 
Stiateg. iv. 2, s. 2, and s. 7. What is told in this hook of Stratocles, is attributed to 
Theagenes in yiii. 40. That Demosthenes was accused of cowardice in the field, of 
having shameftiUy deserted his post and thrown away his shield, is well known. 
(See Dinarchus, Contr. Demosth. 91. ^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 74, 76, 89.) But, as 
Grote observes, the continued confidence and respect shown to him by his countrv- 
men prove that they did not credit these charges. It seems that he only shared m 
the general flight of the army. A story is told in the Lives of the Ten Orators, 
p. 845— that, as he was running away, his cloak was caught by a bramble, and he, 
thinking the pursuers were behind him, cried Zmypci, " Take me alive! " This looks 
very like an wvention of his enemies. 

(2) Justin, Ix. S. Compare Lycurgus, Contr. Leoerat. 164. 'ApM yap ovroi re rov 
fiiov fiMrriWa^av Kal r& Tnr 'EXXcidot tit 6ovX«iav/uieT^frea'c* cwtra^n yap raXtrovntv 
ewfxatriv fi rfiv &XXmv 'EXX^vuv i\«v$epta, 

(8) Pausanias, i. 18. npor rijy iffytXiav rnv h Xaip«ve«^ fiaxnt ItXyiiaat irtXeirntrev 
i$9\ovrrit, Milton refers to it in one of his sonnets : — 

As that dishonest victory 
At'Chseronea, fatal to liberly. 
Killed with report that old man eloquent. 

The fact however has been contested. See BOtford's disauitition at the end of lec- 
tlon 6, ch. 42, vol. iv. of his History of areece. 
- (4) Lycurgua, Contr. Leoerat. 149, 152, 163. 
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purpose, framed chiefly by Hyperides and Demosthenes, were imme- 
diately passed in full assembly, ordering (among other things) that 
the women and children should be brought in from the country ; that 
the generals should be empowered to require for garrison duty the ser- 
vices of all residents in Athens, whether citizens or foreigners ; that 
the members of the council should go down in arms to the PirsBus, 
and execute what measures they thought best for its security ; that 
slaves bearing arms for the commonwealth should be emancijoated, 
aliens be made citizens, and the disfranchised restored to their rights. 
Energetic measures were taken for the restoring and strengthening 
the fortifications. Men of every age lent a helping hand for the na- 
tional defence. The country (says Lycurgus) contributed her trees, 
the dead their sepulchres, the temples their arms. Patriotic citizens 
came forward with large donations of money for the public service, 
Demosthenes himself contributing liberally towards the repair of the 
walls, which he had been appointed to superintend. It was further 
deemed exuedient to solicit aid from some of the nearest friendly 
states. Emoassies were sent to Trcezen and Epidaurus : and subsidies 
were collected from some of the nearest islands. Demosthenes, who 
was sent on one of these expeditions, is reproached for it by iBschines 
and Dinarchus, as if he had deserted his country for fear of the 
enemy. We learn from Dinarchus however, that Demosthenes was 
by a aecree of the people appointed envoj, and it appears that at this 
time, notwithstanding the unfortunate issue of his counsels, he con- 
tinued to enjoy the confidence of the Athenians; for not only did they 
pass diyers decrees which he had moved for the public safety, but 
they appointed him to hold the office of a commissioner of grain, and 
afterwards conferred upon him a still h^her proof of their esteem, by 
selecting him to speak the funeral oration in honour of their fellow- 
citizens who had fallen in battle. Eurther, when his adversaries, 
thinking their position strengthened bv the peace, assailed Demo- 
sthenes with indictments and other legal proceedings, he obtained a 
triumphant acquittal upon all.^ 

To the general zeal displayed by the citizens of Athens a few dis- 
graceful exceptions are recorded. There were men who left or 
attempted to leave the city, in order to secure themselves and their 
families : and the example was considered so dangerous, that aspecisd 
decree was passed, making it treasonable to desert the countty in 
such a way. One man who had embarked for Samos was appre- 
hended by the Council of Areopa^, and on the same day sentenced 
to death. Autolycus, an Areopagite, was condemned for having sent 
away his wife and children, though he himself remained in Athens. 
But the most remarkable case is that of Leocrates; who, as soon as 
he had heard that the battle was lost, sailed away clandestinely with 

(1) Lycurgus, Contr. Leocrat. 149,153. Dinarchus, Contr. Demosth. 100. JEschines, 
Contr. Ctesiph. 76. Demosthenes, De Coron. 207, 285, 809, 810. 820. 821, '829. 
Plutarch, Vit. Dec. Oral. 846. f » » . » 
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all his family and moTeable effects to Sliodes, where he reported that 
Athens was taken, that Firsens was besieged, and he was the only 
person who had escapHed. The Ehodians, betievinff his story, sent out 
cruisers to commit piracy in the Mgrnwa. ; and tne merchants in the 
harbour unshipped tne com and other goods which they were about 
to export to Atnens. When the real truth became known, Leocrates 
quitted Rhodes, and came to live at Megpura, oontriying by means of 
his friends to sell what property he had left at Athens. After the 
bpse of seven years he returned to his country, and was impeached 
by Lycurgus in the manner already mentioned.^ 

While we admire the spirit with which the people of Athens bore 
up against their misfortunes, and the generous support which thej 
gave to Demosthenes in the hour of ms humiliation, one is sony 
to find an act of the Athenian public recorded, which it is impossible 
to view with the same approving" eye. Lysicles, who had coinmanded 
the army at Ghseronea, was on uie accusation of Lycui^s brought to 
trial, condemned, and executed, apparently for no other reason than 
because he had lost the battle. Mitford conceives it to have been a 
bold stroke of the war party, who, knowing that popular vengeance 
would demand a victim, resolved to sacrifice Lysicles to secure their 
own safety.* Thirlwall seems to think, that the character of Lycurgus 
the prosecutor affords some proof of the justness of the sentence.* 
The extract from his speech, preserved to us by Diodorus, exhibits 
the Spartanrlike severity of the speaker*s character, but indicates no 
special ground of cowardice or misconduct, distinguishing the case of 
Lysides from that of his colleagues or any other unfortunate generals. 
!ffis words are these:* — " You, Lysicles, were the commander: a 
thousand citizens have fallen ; two thousand have been made captive ; 
a trophy has been raised against Athens ; and the whole of Greece is 
in servitude. When all this has taken place under your conduct and 
command, dare you to live, and to behold the light of the sun, and 
to make your appearance in the market-place : you that are a monu- 
ment of shame and disgrace to your country ? " 

Whether the Athenians witn all their preparations could have 
successfully defended themselves against Pnilip's army, had he ad- 
vanced to besiege Athens, was not put to the triaL Philip adopted 
such prudent and conciliatory measures, that the^r were tempted to 
abandon the hish ground of resistance to Macedonian power, and to 
accept terms of peace which he prescribed. It is said that in the first 
moment of victory Philip gave way to feelings of indecent triumph, 
and insulted over his Mien enemies. Having drunk to excess at the 
banquet, he walked over the field of battle, and sang in iambic verse 
the prefatory words of Demosthenes' decree, stamping with his feet 

(1) Lycurgus, Contr, Leocrat. 149, 150. JEtchines, ;Contr. Cteiipli. 39. Ante, 

P* 32«. 
gg Mitfatd. HistoTjref Gnece, rol. !▼. c. «, s. 5. 
(3) Thirlwall, Hiitory of Greece, vi. 72. (4) Wodorua, xtI. S8. 
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and dancing to the cadence.^ Visiting the Athenian prisoners, he 
derided their misfortunes, and was rebuked by Demades in the manner 
already related.^ These were but the intemperate sallies of the moment 
It is said however, that he ^t first refused tne Athenians the customary 

Sermission to bury their dead, which they had sent a herald to 
emand. His object in so doing perhaps was, to prevent their open* 
ing any commnmcation with the Thebans : and he may for prudential 
reasons have assumed an appearance of ngoor, which he never meant 
really to exercise. Certain it is, he ver^r quickly decided upon adopt- 
ing lenient measures towards the Athenians. He entered into confi- 
dential discourse with Demades, who must have been already known 
to iiim as an opponent of Demosthenes and the war party at Athens;; 
and whom he found to be a man of agreeable manners^ and likely to 
be a useful instrument to serve his present purposes. The orator 
doubtless exerted his powers of persuasion to recommend a mild and 
pacific policy : and a careful reflection upon his position and prospects 
convinced Philip, that it was wiser to conciliate the Athenians than 
to drive them^to desperation.' He therefore intimated his willing- 
ness to restore the Athenian prisoners without ransom: he burned 
the bodies of the slain, and sent a deputation carrying their bones to 
Athens. It was headed by his son Alexander and Antipater, who 
oommunicated the terms upon which he was willing to treat for 
peace. These, though not nonourable, were much better than the 
Athenians had expected, and they were favourably received by the 
people : the war party could not venture under existing circumstances 

(1) Plutarch, Yit. DemoBth. 20— 

Anfio^wtn ^nfJMvBivow Uatavtevt rai* «7ir<y. 
In the Life of Pelopidas (1 8) he is represented to have expressed his admiration of the 
Sacred hand, whose bodies he saw on the field. 

(2) Ante, p. 817. It may be thought that Denudes, who is said to hare been long 
before this engaged in the cause of Philip, would not have ventured to use such 
fireedom with him. Demades howeveic ^f^^it a strange compound. It is certain that 
he was a man of consammate assurance ; and it is not at all unlikely that he may have 
taken this wa^ of introdncittg himself to Philip. The positive testimony of Diodorus 
is not lightly to be rejected ; for, with all his faults of omission and negligence, he is 
too honest to record anything destitute of authority. The accounts of Philip's con- 
duct given by Diodorus and Plutarch are seemingly indeed at variance with^ose of 
other writers. Justin says, (ix. 4)— "Hujus victorise caUide dissimulata Isetitia est. 
Denique non solita sacra Philippus illft die fecit : non in convivio risit ; non ludos 
inter epulas adhibuit ; non coronas aut unguenta sumpsit ; et, quantum in Ulo fitit, 
ita vicit ut victorem nemo sentiret." Compare ^lian. Vac Hist. viiL 15. The dif- 
ferent statements are peidiaps not irreconcilable. Philip assumed a grave and 
severe deportment ; but it gave way on one or two occasions to a fit of intemperance. 
Wha* is more likely f » 

(3) Philip's title to the praise, which Polybius bestows upon him for his lenity to 
Athens, is upon good grounds disputed both by ThirlwaU and Orote. The former 
observes, that after hu severity to Thebes he had the less reason to dread the hos- 
tility of Athens ; that it was by no means certain that he could hav« made himself 
master of the city and Pircus ; the danger of a failure, and even the inconvenienco 
of delay, tras greater than the advantage to be reaped from it ; he had more brilliant 
objects in view : time was precious to him, and it would have been wantonly to 

tempt his fortune, if by too grasping a policy he had niaed nanceessaxy ^'" 

to hu dMigm^ (Hiatonr of ^eece, vL 7i.) 
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to advise a prolonged resiBtance. Demades, who had been sent home 
for this very purpose, framed a treaty of peace, which he carried in 
the assembly without any opposition : by the terms of which the 
Athenians renounced all their pretensions to naral sovereignty, and all 
their dominions in the JSgiean sea, except Lemnos, Imbrus, and 
Smnos. Yirtually, though not in words, they acknowledged Philip as 
the head of the Uellenic community. In exchange for these conces- 
sions, they obtained peace and present security, and a return of their 
prisoners; likewise the city of Oropus, which was transferred to 
them from the Thebans, but to recover which in such a way was 
more of a disgrace than an advantage. Votes of honour to Philip 
were passed in the assembly on the motion of Demades ; who now, 
together with the other members of his party, began to regain credit 
and influence in Athens, .^chines boasted that he was on terms 
of friendship with the king of Macedon, and went on an embassy 
to his camp. Submission and subserviency were the order of the 
day.* 

While Philip was carrying on peaceful negotiation with Athens, he 
was taking measures. of a very different character against the Thebans. 
Towards them his conduct was as harsh as it was lenient to their 
allies. He not only exacted ransom for their prisoners, but made 
them pay a price for the burial of their dead. Yet this was nothing 
in comparison with what followed. Very shortly after the battle, he' 
contrived to make himself master of Thebes itself. Whether he took 
it by surprise, or whether it was surrendered to him by the philip- 
pising party or otherwise we are not informed. There are no Theban 
writers to give us any historical particulars about their countrymen. 
It may be presumed that Philip lost no time in following up his 
victory; ana the severe loss which the Thebans had sustained at 
ChsBronea must have materially impaired both their courage and their 
means for defence. Philip, having got possession of the city, treated 
it as the Spartans had done forty-four years before, subjecting it to 
all the rigours of military occupation. A Macedonian garrison was 
placed in the Gadmea. As a further check upon insurrection, Orcho- 
menus and Platsea were reestablished, and filled with a population 
hostile to Thebes. All the Boeotian towns were declared inaependent 
Some of the principal Theban statesmen were put to death by Philip's 
order ; others were banished; their property was seized for his use. 
He recalled a large number of exiles, three hundred of whom he 
formed into a council, invested with summary powers, both executive 
and judicial One of their first acts was, to bring their political 
enemies to trial for having sentenced them to exile. The accused 
gloried in their crime, and courted the vengeance that was prepared 
for them. This was but a foretaste of what the unhappy Thebans 

(1) Diodoni*, xvL 87; xviii. 56. Demades, Pragment. 179. DemoBthenei, De 
Coron. 319, 820, 321, 852. Plutarch, Vit. Decern Orst. 849. PauMtnias, i. 25. 
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were to si^iffer under an oligarchy devoted to the conqueror and 
upheld by his troops. Three years of domestic and foreign oppres- 
sion drove them into a new war, which ended in the extirpation of 
Thebes.1 



APPENDIX X. 
WHETHER CTESIPHOK BROKE THE LAW. 

The two special grounds upon which iBschines contended that 
Ctesiphon had violated the law, were, 

Eirst, because he had proposed to crown Demosthenes, before he 
had rendered an account of his official administration, Demosthenes 
having been a conservator of walls, and a treasurer of the Theoric 
fund: 

Secondly, because he had proposed to publish the coronation in 
the theatre at the Dionysian lestival, at the performance of the new 
tragedies. 

Li support of the first proposition, ^schines* cites a law which 
expressly forbade the bestowing of a crown upon any magistrate or 
official personage who had still nis account to render. Anticipating 
an objection, that the offices held by Demosthenes were not magis- 
tracies, such as the law applied to, but rather inferior agencies or 
employments,' he shows that bv the law of Athens all offices to which 
the people-elected were to be aeemed of a magisterial character, and 
that all superintendents of public works, and all persons who were 
entrusted with any of the public money for more than thirty days, 
or who held a legal jurisdiction, were to be considered as holding 
such offices, and were subject to the usual scrutiny * before they 
entered upon their duties. A conservator of walls was clearly a 
superintendent of public works ; and he also presided in a court of 
judicature. Demosthenes had been appointed to that office by the 
jPandionian tribe in pursuance of a decree of the people, and had had 
the disbursement of ten talents of the public mone;^. He had been 
elected treasurer of the Theoric fund by the people in general assem- 
bly. It made no difference, whether or not he nad expended any of 
his own money gratuitously. He was liable to render an account in 
one or both of the aforesaid characters, even though none of the 

(1) Diodorus, xtI. 37 ; xyii. 8, 9, &c. ' Justin, ix. 4. Dinarchus, Contr. Demosth. 
92. Pausanias, ir. 27 ; ix. 1 and 6. Arrian, Anab. i. 7. 

(2) For this part of the argument, see Machines, Contr. Ctesiph. pp. 55—58. 

(3) 'Eir<^i^\eiai, diaKoviai, Kpayfiareiai, eommiisiorUt ageneieSf employmentty are 
distinguished from d^ait magitterial officet. See Schumann, De Comitiis, 308, &c. 

(4) AoM^taWa. 
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public monies had passed through his hands. It was a principle of 
the democracy, that no magistenal functionary should be irresponsible. 

He then proceeds to the second point, ^ and produces a law, ena<Aii^ 
that, if the council bestowed a crown upon any citizen, it should be 
proclaimed in the council-chamber, if the peoole, in the assembly, but 
not in any other place ; the obiect of which law he declares to hare 
been, that honours of this kino, which concerned the commonwealth 
and its members only, should not be ostentatiously displayed before 
forei^ers. Ctesiphon had infringed this statute, for tne purpose of 
making an idle parade of his friend's honours at the Dionysian festival, 
when a larj^ number of the Greeks were present 

Upon tms part of the case he anticipates the answer which w^e 
find to haye been actually made — Yiz. that tl^pre was a law which 
permitted crowns to be proclaimed in the theatre, if the people 
authorized it by their decree. That law, says jSschines, is not incon- 
sistent with the one upon which I rely: nor indeed can there be two 
inconsistent htws : but it relates to an entirely different matter. A 
bad practice had sprung up ; that men, who possessed influence in 
forei°m states, got crowns presented to them by those states, and 
then nad them proclaimed in the theatre at home. To put a stop to 
such an objectionable custom, a statute was passed, making it un- 
lawful for crowns given by foreign states to be proclaimed in the 
theatre, except under a special resolution of the Athenian people. 
The law which Ctesiphon violated, which defined the places where 
crowns were to be proclaimed, applied to those which were given at 
home. 

To these arjzuments Demosthenes makes but a short reply.' He 
does not at aU dispute his general accountability in respect of the 
offices which he had held. He denies however that he was account- 
able to the state for what he had expended out of his private purse ; 
and he contends that the crown was bestowed upon hini, not tor the 
acts of which he had an account to render, but for his gifts, which 
were not the subject of account. With respect to the place of pro- 
clamation, he adduces a law (as ^schines had expected) seemingly 
at variance with that on which theprosecution was foundfed, and not 
admitting the construction which iEfschines had put upon it. He cen- 
sures iBschines for misrepresenting the object of the lawgiver in fixing 
the place of proclamation, and not seeing that the proclamation was 
for the benefit of those who conferred, not those who received the 
honour. He refers also to a variety of cases, in which decrees simihir I 
to that of Ctesiphon, and under similar circumstances, had been passed 
in favour of other men. • 

. With regard to the contradictory laws, we have not sufficient data 
to form an opinion. Each oi the orators accuses the other of garbling 
the law which he cites : and we have not the whole of the slatntes 

(1) Machines, Contr. Ctesiph. 6S— 60. (2) See ante, pp. 46— <1. 
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before ns, to eaable us to see which is right. But the defence which 
Demosthenes sets up as to the time of crowning we have little diffi- 
culty in pronouncing to be sophistical The law which enacted, that 
no public functitmary who baa not passed his audit should be crowned, 
meant that the honour should not be conferred either ior official ser- 
vices or on any other account. Besides, the crown, giy^i by Ctesiphon 
to Pemosthenes actually jpurported to be a requital of his official 
services: lor those donatums to the public, which were specially 
commended, related to the business oi his administration. In any 
point of view therefore Ctesiphon had by his decree violated the 
letter of the Athenian law : but it is clear also, that he violated the 
spirit of it. Eor a magistrate might be very liberal in donations to 
tike public, and yet might in some way or other grossly abuse his 
trust : he might be generous with the erne hand, and squander the 
public money with the other. At his official audit the wliole of his 
administration would be inquired into : and he would be liable to 
punishment, if in any particular he had seriously neglected his duty. 
But by commending him for one part of his conduol, while the other 
was kept out of view, the merits of the case were unfairly prejudged 
before it came to the auditors. And thi» is the very abuse of wmch 
^schines oomplains : crafty orators got prematura votes of honours 
lor their friends, to screen them from charges for official misconduct 

The precedents cited by Demosthenes prove no more than what 
^schines admitted; that the law had often been broken before; not 
that it ought to be broken, or was not still in force. If any weight 
were attached to them, it eoncemed the penalty rather than the 
verdict of guilty or not guilty. 

Had .fechines confined himsell to these two questions upon the 
laws, it appears undeniable, that the verdict' oug£t to have oeen in 
his favour. But this did not satisfy him. He wished to cast re- 
proach upon the character and politics of Demosthenes ; and therefore 
he introdooed the third charge, which raised the issue, whether 
Demosthenes bad deserved well of his country. By mixing the three 
issues together, he thought to ensure success in the cause ; and he 
expected that a verdict against Ctesiphon, on whatever ground ob- 
tained, would be a triumph over Demosthenes, and woula have the 
effect of disgracing him and his party in the eyes of all the Greeks. 
Hereupon arises a question?— wn^er .ZBschines should have been 

' (1)' JEscliiiies, Contr. Ctesiph. 55. 'Ev 7«tp fTs ifiwpoetSev xpSvots i-pxavrit rivet 
Tar fiefiirrat apxat Kai rat irpoaodovt diodcovvrev, Koi Zw^oioKovwrev vepi tKavra 
fovrmv, Wfoc\afifid¥ovr€9 roit f 6c tov fimvXtvrnpiov piiropat km tovv kK xtm 
ii\f^ov ir6ppm$€¥ «-po«aT«X«fi/9avov rat €v&6vat iwaivott nai KiipifftavtVt m«t' iv 
TO*f tiiBvvatt r&v apx&v <tr t^v fityirrriv ftev dvopiav d^tK*€tc9at rovt Kartfiopovt, 
voXo M irt /ifiXXov rovt iiKcurrdf^trxvvovro yap olfuu^oi itmarrait el 0av^<reTcu 
o airrbt dviip iv rp o^r^ iroXei, rcrx^v M ic<v t» t» air^ iviavr^j rpwt)v ^^v w6re 
tivayo^€v6fi€¥Ot kv rcXt df&mv art 9rei^*ifvrtu aprrnt Ivesa luil iiKatoawnt vir6 
tm itfuov xpwu oT<0<(i«fi, 6 a avrot dvijp txiKp6v kwiaxotv i^eiatv iic rov diKaa- 
TtipUv KXoTtht ev€Ka rat evBvvat M0Xt)Kws* Siare ^vaYicdtovTO rijv r^n^ov 0^pe(i/ ol 
dtKcurra* ov rept rov wapivrot dduuffiar^ d\X* itwip rnt eucx^vw rw dnfiov. 
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allowed to succeed in his manGBuVre, and obtain snch an indirect 
triumph oyer his rival. Not that Demosthenes ever raised such 
a point for the consideration of his judges — ^he was too old an orator 
to admit that any part of his case was weak. It is a point however 
which the Athenians who decided the cause ought to have considered, 
' and perhaps did consider — a (question of ethical jurisprudence, upon 
whicn the merits of their decision very much depend. The reader will 
be better able to form his opinion upon this and other parts of the 
subject, after seeing in what light they are presented by the always 
just and clear-sighted Thirlwall :^ 

"iESschines had indicted Ctesiphon as having broken the law in 
. three points : first, because it was illegal to crown a magistrate before 
he had rendered an account of his office : next, because it was for- 
bidden to proclaim such an honour, when bestowed by the people, in 
any other place than the assembly-ground in the Pnyx, but particn- 
lariy to proclaim it, as Ctesiphon had proposed : and lastly, because 
the reason assigned in the decree, so far as related to the public con- 
duct of Demosthenes, was false, inasmuch as he had not deserved 
any reward. Among these points there was one, on which it seems 
clear that the charge of ilU^lity was well grounded. Thoug:h the 
superintendence of the repairs was probably not a magistracy in the 
eye of the law, which indeed forbade anj one to hold two at once, the 
treasurership of the Theoric fund certainly was one, and one to which 
the law, which forbade the crowning of a magistrate still accountable, 
applied with peculiar force. As to the mode of the proclamation, it 
seems doubtrul, whether the law on which the prosecution rested 
had not been modified by another, which declared that proclamation 
might be made, as Ctesiphon proposed, if the people should so decree ; 
though ^schines speciously contended, that this exception was only 
meant to relate to crowns bestowed on citizens, not by the people, 
but by foreign states. £ut the third point, the truth or falsehooa of 
the reason alleged in the decree, was that on which, according to the 
manifest sense of both the parties, of the court, and of all present 
at the trial, the case really turned. The question at issue was in 
substance, whether Demosthenes had been a good or a bad citizen. 
It was on this account that the court was thronged by an extraordi- 
nary conflux of spectators, both citizens and strangers. HenCe the 
prosecutor, after a short discussion of the dry legal arguments, enters,- 
as on his main subject, into a full review of the puolic and private 
life of Demosthenes: and Demosthenes, whose interest it was to 
divert attention from the points of law, which were not his strong 
ground, can scarcely find room for them in his defence of his own 
policy and proceedings, which, with bitter attacks on his adversary, 
occupies almost the vrholb of his speech. 

"The spirit displayed by the tribunal, which decided in favour oC 

(I ) Histoiy of Greece, vol. vii. 185. 
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Demosthenes on such grounds as he alleged, is at least as noble as 
that of the Roman senate and people, when they went out tb meet 
and thank the Consul on his return from Cannae. But the case may 
seem to exhibit the Athenian administration of justice in a much less 
favourable light. On one point at least it is clear that Ctesiphon's 
decree was contrary to law. The attempt made by Demosthenes to 
prove that the law, which forbade an accountable magistrate to be 
crowned, did not apply to his case, only shows the extreme looseness 
of legal reasoning which was tolerated in Athenian courts. It seems 
indeed to have been admitted, that there had been numerous prece- 
dents for whatever was illegal in the decree as to the circumstances 
of time and place. But tms only proves the laxity which prevailed 
in the observance of the laws. It appears that, according to that 
theory of the constitution, which had oeen universally approved and 
acted on in the purest times, immediately after the expulsion of the 
thirty tyrants, the court which tried the author of a decree denounced 
as ille^ was bound to compare it with the letter of the law, and to 
give judgment on the simple question of their strict agreement. But 
it is evident that the courts had afterwards assumed greater freedom ; 
and it is not at all certain that this was repugnant, either to the 
spirit of the constitution, or to the practice of preceding ages, with 
the single exception of the short period in which the restoration of 
the democracy awakened extraordinary jealousy for the maintenance 
of the laws. The will of the people, declared in a decree, bad been 
subjected to the revision of a tribunal which might be expected to 
pos.sess superior means of information, to secure the people itself 
against the pernicious consequences of temporarv measures into 
which it might be surprised. This seems to nave been the generjd 
object, to which all others were subordinate ; and for this purpose it 
might be necessary that in such cases the courts should be invested 
with an ample discretion, and should not be required to adhere to the 
letter of the laws, so as themselves to commit wrong, or to injure 
the commonwealth. (The form of the proceedings was such, that a 
verdict against Ctesiphon must have been interpreted as a condemna- 
tion of Demosthenes : and it was the deliberate will, and the highest 
interest of the people, to show that it still honoured the man who 
had not despaired of the commonwealth. It would have been better 
that the prosecutor should not have been able so to embroil the 
question : but where he did so, it was desirable that the court should 
have the power, to decide on what it deemed the most important 
point." 



THE END. 
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